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December 21, 1905 
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The World’s Peace Makers . . . HAYNS-DAVIS 
Three Score (Poem) . .. . FRANCIS C. MOORE 
The Financial Year ........¥F.D. ROOT 
The Demand of the Hour . RICHARD BARTHOLDT 
The Cathedral (Poem) . . .. THOMAS WALSH 
Peace Before the Angels’ Song . WILLIAM H. WARD 
The King’s Own (Poem) . LOUISE D. GOLDSBERRY 
The United States of America KOGORO TAKAHIRA 
The Magi (Poem). . . . JOHN WARD STIMSON 
Charles Augustus Peabody. . . FISHER A. BAKER 
Banks and Trust Companies . SERENO S. PRATT 
The Wars of the Last Decade . E. A. GROSVENOR 
The Village that Ran from Taxes . ERNEST POOLE 


se et 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, Etc. 


ae: 


Prare on Earth 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1905 


NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1905 





ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . . $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, ‘ 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ‘ j ‘ ‘ ‘ 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . , . ‘ ‘ 946,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), ° . ° ° 696,794 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ‘. . ° ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . ‘ . ‘ 404,628 00 
“6 New York, se ‘ P ‘ ‘ 458,470 00 

“6 Boston, “6 . ; “ ‘ 45,500 00 

‘6 Albany and Montreal, «§ ° ° ° ° 99,883 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . ‘“ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,337,301 50 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, ; 5 . ‘ ‘ 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, . ‘ i ‘ ‘ . ‘ P “ ‘ 54,030 99 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . $15,632,483 34 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, ‘ . ‘ : ; . - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, F ; : ; ‘ ‘ 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ‘ . . ° 1,345,344 08 
NET SURPLUS, ees 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS, ‘ ‘ ‘ , 5,276,248 67 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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The Macmillan Company's Announcements 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY 


The Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

When it became known that Mr. Churchill was engaged in writing a book dealing in an ex- 
haustive manner with the brilliant career of his father, the liveliest anticipations were 
aroused in all circles where an interest is taken in the public life of England. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill occupied so conspicuous a position among his contemporaries in political 
life, and impressed his personality so effectively on the public mind of his time, that it was 
immediately recognized that a book dealing adequately with his career, by a writer who in 
his turn has achieved distinction both as author and politician, must possess more than or- 
dinary interest for English readers. 

The two volumes will contain more than eleven hundred pages; several portraits and some 
other illustrations will be included. The price of the set will probably be $9.00 net. 


READY LATE IN JANUARY 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In four volumes, 8vo, to be issued at intervals of 
about six months. : 

The price of Volume I., to be issued late in January, will probably be $2.50 net. 

The standing of Dr. Lea’s “History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” which has 
been translated into both French and German, gives assurance that this work will take a 
permanent position as an authoritative and dispassionate account of an institution which 
possesses perennial interest, whose history extended over nearly five hundred years dis- 
astrous to the glory and prosperity of Spain. 


NOW READY 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes in a box, $6.00 net. Carriage extra. 
Mr. Weale’s earlier volume, “Manchu and Muscovite,” issued at the beginning of the late 
war, attracted much attention not only as “a remarkably interesting book. . . to be relied 
on absolutely as to the facts” (Boston Transcript), but also from the way in which the 
later events of the war verified the author’s forecasts and vindicated his judgments. His 
new book, like its forerunner, is full of the petees atmosphere of the East, is exceed- 
ingly readable, and contains in Appendices the official text of the important treaties and 
other documents affecting the interests and nations at issue. The photographs showing 
scenes in the great war were taken by Japanese officers during the actions, and were sup- 
plied for this book by the Japanese Government. 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. 

Two volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 

The book presents in attractive form all that is stirring, picturesque, and memorable in the 
history, art, and architecture of Venice and the life of its people. “Even better than the 
book on medizval Rome does ‘Salve Venetia’ reveal Mr. Crawford’s splendid gift as his- 
torian, as a medium for the dramatic presentation of the chronicles of a wonderful com- 
munity.” (Record-Herald, Chicago.) “An ideal book about Venice.” (New York Tribune.) 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s History of American Painting 


Handsomely bound in red and gold, cloth, imperial octavo, with 12 full-page photo- 
gravures and 100 illustrations in the text. Uniform with Mr. Taft’s “Sculpture,” etc. 

In a box, $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 
“Mr. Isham has produced the most elaborate guide to the history of American painting which has 
yet been printed. His pages are lavishly enriched with well-chosen illustrations in good photo- 
gravures and half-tones.” (New York Tribune.) ; 
“This third volume of the ‘History of American Art’ fully maintains the standard set by the work 
on our sculpture.” (New York Post.) : 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, “°“xaw'romc'"™ 
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“THE DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY OF LAji:B.” 


The Life of Charles and Mary Lamb 


2 vols., 8v0, 50 illustrati ms, BY E. V. LUCAS 
net, $6.00. Editor of “The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb.” 

“For all the happiest tiings that have ever been said about Lamb, the en- 
thusiasts will find in these twc volumes a happy hunting ground. We finished 

the book not with a note of admiration after a brilliant display of rhetoric, 
but with a quiet sigh of unfeigned sorrow at a forced parting from a very dear 
friend.”—London Times. 


Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle 
horized English Version. -. 2 

8vo, illustrated. “Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3.25). By ARVEDE BARINE 
. “Many crowns and coronets might have rested on the brow of this dra 
matic heroine, a heroine who appears and disappears in clouds of dust, with 
regiments of cavalry wheeling and whirling around her to the sound of the 
trumpets—the stern devotee of reason, who dismissed one of her maids 
because she married for love, the philosopher, who debated in her mimic 


court whether an accepted lover is more unhappy than a rejected lover in 
the absence of the beloved.”—London Times. 


Portraits of the 18th Century “tite” 


Translated by KatHarmve P. Wormetey and G. B. Ives. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE 
Two parts, 8vo. With about 30 illustrations. Sold separately, each $2.50, net. 

The quality, the discernment and balance, intuitive grasp of essentials, the 
grace, force, and justice of Sainte-Beuve’s critical work have placed him in the 
front rank—perhaps it would be -better tc say, have given him a place alone 
and unapproachable in the history. of critical literature. 


Romance of the French Abbeys 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Author of “ Romance of Feudal Chateaux,” “ Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 

8vo. With 2 colored, 9 photogravure, and 50 other illustrations. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3.25.) 
A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries out 
Guizot’s suggestion, “If you are fond of romance, read history.” 


The Life of Goethe _ sy ALBerT BIELSCHOWSKY 
Translated by W. A. Cooper. To be complete in 3 parts. Large 8vo. Illustrated. Each $3.50 net. 


PART I.—1749-1788. FROM BIRTH TO THE RETURN FROM ITALY. Now Ready 
Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and 

it is generally conceded that this is the most important life of Gcethe, from the 
standpoint of scholarship, sympathetic interpretation, and literary art—in fact, 

the most important biography of any man written in German for many years. 


Kate Greenaway By M.H. SPIELMANN and G.S.LAYARD 
Large 8vo, with 53 full-page colored and 125 other illustrations. Net, $6.50. 

Those who think of Kate Greenaway merely as the designer of pretty pictures 
for children will be surprised to learn what an interesting and important 
personage she was. Mr. Spielmann shows that among the best artists and 
critics of Europe, Miss Greenaway is regarded as one of the artist geniuses of 
the Nineteenth Century. This book is something more than a personal 
biography. It is rather a peep behind the scenes, led by Kate Greenaway, 
into the intimate converse of the foremost artists and writers of our times. 


HI . ® 
The St. Lawrence River SO ICTURESOUE 
8vo. 100 illustrations. Net, $3.50. By GEORGE WALDO BROWNE 


This work presents in a consecutive narraiive the most important historic 
incidents connected with the river, combined with descriptions of some of its 
most picturesque scenery and delightful excursions into its legendary lore. 
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& BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton 
Recorded by ISABEL MOORE 
8v0, with Portrait and 65 illustrations. Net, $2.50 (by mail, $2.75). 

“Tt will be read less for its odd and amusing anecdotes, numerous and 
admirable as they are, than for its personal reminiscences of the many 
remarkable men and women whose acquaintance, and, in an extraordinary 
number of instances, friendship, this useful and truly amiable man enjoyed.” 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


The Voyageur and Other Poems 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 
Author of “The Habitant,” etc. Illustrated by F. S. Copurn. 


Photogravure Edition. With 16 Photogravure Illustrations. 8vo, %4 cal}. Net, $2.50 (by mail, $2.70). 
Popular Edition. With 2 Colored and 8 other Illustrations. Crom 8v0. Net, $1.25 (by mail, $1.35). 


A new volume of verse by Dr. Drummond means a genuine delight to 
thousands of readers. The touches of roguish humor, the playful imagination 
and the quick appreciation of nature which are the heritage of the French 
Canadian, Dr. Drummond has made his own. MHe knows the pathos 
and fortitude of simple lives and the ideals which inspire his people. 


Pictures of Life and Character 


212 illustrations. Oblong, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. : By JOHN LEECH 
“There is far more fun, more good drawing, more good sense, more beauty, 
in John Leech’s Punch pictures than in all the art union illustrations, engrav- 


ings, statues, etc., put together.”"—Dr. JoHN Brown in his Notes on Art. y 
SZ 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
A SERIES OF TWENTY WORKS ON ART (No More, No Less). 


These volumes will prove indispensable books of reference to all. persons 
interested in collecting. They are royal 8vo, the paper of the best quality 
and the illustrations produced by the finest processes. They are sold at the 
uniform net price of $6.75. 


Recent Issues: 1—Mezzotints. 2—Porcelain. 3—Miziatures. 4—Ivories, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


A History of English Furniture 


From the Beginning of Tudor Times down to the last of the Georges. 


By PERCY MACQUOID 


Issued in 20 folio parts, 11x15 inches. With nearly 1,000 large illustrations, including 60 plates ix 
color. Each, net, $2.50. 
The work is divided in these periods: 1—The Age of Oak. 3-—The Age of Mahogany. 
2—The Age of Walnut. 4—The Composite Age. + 
(Each period forms « separate and distinct circular) 


Vol. I.—The Age of Oak. Vol. Il.—The Age of Walnut. Now Ready. 
240 pages, with about 250 illustrations, including 15 platesin color. Folio, cloth. Each, net, $15.00. 


‘A superb art book—a work that is evidently to be magnificent.” 
Send for Illustrated Circular. —N. Y. Sun. 


BETTER THAN A CARD OR A CALENDAR 


The Ariel Booklets ? 


A series of productions, complete in small compass, 
which have been accepted as classics of their kind. 
Beautifully printed in large type on deckle-edge 
paper and bound in red morocco, flexible. 
Each volume with photogravure frontispiece in box, 75 cents. 
126 Volumes now ready. Send for circular. 

27 Q 29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


G.PPUTNAMSS SONS 
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BOOKS for BUSINESS MEN 


Two practical volumes by Thomas 
Conyngton of the New York Bar 


Corporate Organization 


and 


Corporate Management 


T"« first of these tells how a corporation is formed, the 








second gives practical directions for its management 
thereafter. Both books are distinctively working man- 
uals, giving just those facts and suggestions that are needed 
by everyone interested in corporations or responsible for their 
organization or management. Their forms for charters, by- 


| 





PRACTICALLY 


PUNCTUATION =” 


PAGES OF VALUABLE INFORMATION 
NO WRITER CAN DO WITHOUT IT 


NO READER By Mail, Postpaid, 
a 50 Cents 





PARKER P. SIMMONS 
3 East 14th Street, New York City 








laws, minutes, calls, notices, proxies, resolutions, certificates, 
etc., etc., are the best of their kind and are fully explained. 

These two works are the standard of their kind. They are 
used by lawyers and prominent corporations in every part of 
the country. They are accurate, up-to-date and reliable. They 
are invaluable to the man of affairs. 

Both books are similar in size and appearance. Each is 
complete in itself. They may be used together or alone. 
Each contains 352 pages and is sent prepaid for $2.70 in buck- 
ram binding, or $3.20 in sheep. Both books together for $5.25 
in buckram ; $6.25 in sheep. 


For those who do not require such complete works we pub™ 
lish a handy little volume by the same author, entitled “The 
Modern Corporation,” covering both the organization and 
management of corporations, at $2.00 prepaid. This book 
contains 290 pages, is bound in cloth and will be found the best 
and most practical work of its kind. 


Specimen pages, etc., of any of our books on application 


Ghe Ronald Press Co. 


520 Mail and Express Building, New York 














FREE For One Year 


A monthly list of the latest publications, such as will enable you 
fully posted in regard to the latest output of all the best 


to kee 
publishers. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


AMMON & MACKEL 


BOOKSELLERS 


Holiday Catalogue Free 








Send us your name and address and mention this paper and we 
will send you our monthly list of latest publications absolutely free. 


81 Chambers and 63 Reade Sts., NEW YORK. 








WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











‘Other Magazines 


Have Come and 


during the last sixty eventful 
Gone years,’ said 7he Boston Tran- 


script ast February, ‘‘but 7he Living Age 
has survived all crises and was perhaps 
never more valuable than itis now.” The 
reason that 


The Living A 
—* Living Age 
has held the regard of a large and intelli- 
gent constituency through this long period, 
is that it has kept to its original ideal of pre- 
senting only the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to English periodical literature. These 
it gives without abridgment, and it covers 
every department of thought and activity. 

Published weekly at Boston.— More than 
3,300 pages each year.— Annual subscription 
post-paid, six dollars.—Trial subscription, 
three months, thirteen numbers, one dol- 
lar.—New subscribers, who subscribe now 
for the year 1906, will receive free the re- 
maining numbers of 1905. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


A HANDSOME CERTIFICATE 
OF SUBSCRIPTION has been 





> prepared for those who wish to send 
the Magazine for a year, as a gift to 
t a friend. It is printed in colors, on 


Japan paper, and presents, in attrac- 
tive and appropriate form, tangible 
evidence of the gift. 
The certificate, with its special en- 
velope, will be furnished free of 
charge, upon request 








FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT 


WHAT BETTER THAN A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


MAGAZINE? 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 
DEALERS, OR MAY BE SENT 
DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 153- 
157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE 
PREPAID. (FOREIGN POSTAGE 96 
CENTS ADDITIONAL) 


























The Subject of Discussion Everywhere 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
Man and Superman 


Price $1.25 net; by mail $1.37 
AT ALL DEALERS OR PUBLISHERS 


BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts.) 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BowEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change ig to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given: 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed envelope. We cannot, 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their retyrn. 
Authors should preserve 4 copy, 
































EDUCATION 
WABAN SCHOOL, = Waban, Mass. 


A Superior Home School for Boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Students may register at any time and may take up complete 
courses or pursue special branches. Students under the direct 

rsonal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other 
eading American colleges and universities. 

Also complete Norma], Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of study by ~correspond- 
ence antil after you have seen a copy of our free eighty-page 


catalogue. 
po THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
Send for new catalogue. 34 West 12th Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—*i% Colleee Property, suburban to 


large city—in full operation. 100 board- 
ing pupils from 19 States. Reasons for selling, President wishes 
to retire. Splendid opportunity. 
Address COLLEGE, care THE INDEPENDENT. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CT. First-class in all respects. Home 
comforts. H. M. HitcHcock M.D. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C, SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa, 
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The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 

venience and half an acre of Cageye a Booklet. 
OUNG, General Manager. 


LAKEWOOD 


Among the Pines of New Jersey 
A Fasaionable and Heal hful Fall 
Winter and Spring Resort 


THE LAUREL HOUSE 
NOW OPEN 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager. 
THE-LAUR EL-IN-THE-PINES 
NOW OPEN 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Manager. 


These hotels are well-known throughout the country for 
the standard of excellence maintained and the select 
patronage which they have entertained for the long term 
of years since the inception of Lakewood as a reso 


Reached by New Jersey Central Raliroad. 


DELIGHTFUL AND RESTFUL SHORT 
SEA TRIPS 


Via OLD DOMINION LINE 
TO Qld Point Comfort, Kichmond, Va., 
and Washington, D. C. 


Fine modern steamships sail every week day at 3 P. M. 
from Pier 26, North River, where tickets and stateroom 
reservations can be secured 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


DAILY SERVICE. 

For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Pinner’s 
Point, and Newport News, Va., connectin — % for Petersburg, 
Richmond, Virginia Beach, Washington, -» and entire 
Sent and West. 

ight and Passenger Steamers sail fs Pier 26, N. B.. 
me .. ¢ ae St., every week day at 3 P. M. 

BR. WALKER, Vice-Pres. and ratte Manager. 




















Established 1840 
| Chester Billings & 
} Son 
| a Successors to 
Ranael, Baremore & Billings 
Goldsmiths Silversmiths 


Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 


Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty; fourth St. 






















SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 


a “ne 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, International & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 

URSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
weve TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 











































of the day from all over the 
world is 


Bulletined 


on ‘‘The Overland Limited’’ 
twice a day always, and in 

‘‘extras’’? when important 
news warrants them. That 
helps to shorten the trip to 


California 


and ‘‘The Overland Limited”’ 
is actually three. meals the 
quickest and cheapest way,— 
| via Omaha, to San Francisco. 


| UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Get the books that tell all about these things from 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. &T.A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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A PERFECT OUTING 


A complete rest, ocean travel, an invigorating climate, beautiful 
scenery of most absorbing interest, and a service equal to that of 
the best hotels, are a few of the enjoyments offered by our twenty 
days’ trip to Porto Rico. You can visit all the points of interest 
on the island without being hurried. ; 
There are also many business opportunities in Porto Rico that are 
worth investigating. 

During the twelve days spent in cruising about Porto Rico the ship 
may be used as a hotel, and the fare of $140 covers all expenses 
while aboard ship for the entire three weeks’ trip. 

Write for our books, “ Opportunities in Porto Rico” and “ Impres- 
sions of Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sail- 
ing dates, etc. 


The New York 8 Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


ADDRESS No. 12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 

















HOTELS MARTINIQUE 


The Martinique, Broadway and 33d Street. 
(Entrance 56 West 33d Street.) Absolutely fireproof. All the 
latest improvements. Within a few minutes’ walk of all 
theaters and the best uptown shops. 


The St. Denis, Broadway and llth Street. 


European plan, rates $1.50 and upwards. Special table d’hote 
breakfast 50 cents, dinner $1.25. At the other end of shopping 
district. 
Piers. 





AND ST. DENIS 





Convenient to all Railroad Ferries and Steamship 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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The a alates Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Situated on Beach, ars and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, = <= $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (roomonly) 1.00 ‘ ‘ & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 








THE COLLVER TOURS 


* LUXURY IN TRAVEL” 








SPECIAL PARTIES FOR 


JAPAN 


IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL 
AND JULY, INCLUDING 


HONOLULU, KOREA, 
SOUTH AND NORTH CHINA 
PEKIN, THE GREAT WALL, Etc. 


Especial facilities for independent 
travellers to Japan 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


























A. JAECKEL* & CO. 


Furriers and Importers 


Short MANTEAU in Ermine and Chinchilla 
Furs for Street, Carriage and Motor Wear 
37 Union Square, West 














T 0 JA PAN Eelot nmall party to Hawai 
Select small party to Hawaii 
ag Japan, and China. 


oneyman, conductor. 
Address HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE. ‘TOURS, Plainfield, N. J 


R S. S$. CO., LTD. 


nee 


Bermudian from wow 


. 8. PRETORIA, F 





17th. 
.. > A. 
Steamship Co., ‘Ltd., 89 Broadwa 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or 
B’way, 








BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


be Open from December to May 
ape —— 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 


. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. © 








A Winter Home in an Orange Grove 


in sunny Southern California. Accommodation 50 guests 
Extensive grounds, croquet, tennis and golf. For booklet 
and rates, address 


‘*THE ANCHORAGE,” Riverside, California. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


A Perfume For The Most Refined Taste 


A LEADER AMONGST LEADERS 
AFTER BEING IN; USE 
FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Murray @ Lanman’s 
FLORIDA WATER 


IS JUST AS POPULAR AS EVER 


BECAUSE 
It is a Floral Extract of absolute purity and enduring fragrance; 
It refreshes and revives as does no other Perfume; 
It is delightful in the Bath and the finest thing after Shaving; 
It is, in fact, the most reliable and satisfactory Toilet Perfume made. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


LANMAN @ KEMP, NEW YORK 


Sold by Leading Druggists and Perfumers 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 

















CRANE BR OS., Westfield, Mass. CONES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“GOLD MEDAL’”’ LINEN LEDGER 


ae AE LN Papers" 
*¢ WARRANTED ALL LINEN’”’ v 


Wane se ptt 


1 


Papers from the above Mills are the best made for 
ee Blank Books, County and State Records, Typewriters, 
Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, Ete. 


18 4798 Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Japanese Crane. 18 -V98 
LINEN RECORD Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. ALL LINEN 
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**To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five yearssince 
th: first Emerson was made, these pianes 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 84,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to obtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 
to write today for our catalogue of. 
Upright styles and new Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 


107 BOYLSTON STRFFT, ercroN 
157 MICH'GAN AY’ NUE, CHICAGO 














Holiday Gifts 
AAA 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘The Benedict ”’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


In gold and heavy rolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent. 
A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


For sale only by 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Jewelers 


Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


NEW YORK 
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Enduring Tone 


To be of real value the tone of 
a piano must be permanent. 


Permanent Tone 
Retention 


is characteristic of 
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This Permanency has been dem- 
onstrated by severe usage,—Con- 
servatory practice for 16 years, 10 
months a year, 10 hours a day,—a 
fresh, eager student at the piano 
each hour, and still the tone as 
rich and sweet as when new. 


Enduring Tone Quality in A. B. 


Chase Pianos is secured through 
an exact knowledge of what to 
use, how and where to use it, and 
a constant vigilance over every 
vital accessory during construc- 
tion. 


Write for further particulars 
and ‘‘Sixteen Years of Sterling 
Service.’’ 





THE A.B. CHasE COMPANY 
Established 1875 


Dept. X Norwalk, Ohio 
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A real grand piano is a musical instrument of orchestral character, 
Facts About not a mere shape that can be reduced to any size. The desire of 


Grand Pianos "$0 many to have a grand piano has induced most makers to produce 
tiny “grands” —so little that they serve only to accent the value of 


the upright. The size of these pianos is a concession to convenience and fashion—a fad—that 
does not consider musical effect. When a piano is less than 5 feet 10 inches in length it ceases 
to be a grand piano—except by misnomer. It is an arrested development, which bears its own 
promise of disappointment ; it is only a pretty piece of furniture. The 


STEINWAY 


MINIATURE —— —_ /: 
GRAND = Al = 


has all the characteristics of our great concert grands, 
n modified volume. It is a real grand piano; it 
occupies a distinctive position between the uprights 
and the larger grands; there is a scientific reason for 
its size—5 feet 10 inches. Come in and hear it— You 
will then know why we make nothing smaller. MINIATURE GRAND, $750. 




















EsTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - - - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - . - No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: = - - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 





FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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OLD MASTERS 





Portraits and 


Landscapvs 


| Special Exhibition of XVII 
Century Dutch and Flemish Art 


The LOUIS EHRICH GALLERIES 


No. 8 WEST 33d STREET 


Please take Elewator 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Tel. 2973 Madison Square, LOUIS EHRICH. 











C. KLACKNER 


7 West 28th Street, New York 
and 12 Haymarket, London 


CHOICE 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Dutch Water Colors 


Etchings, Engravings, Facsimilies, full line 
English Sporting Prints, St. John’s Park and 
Chapel. 





INSPEC TION INVITED 





M. KNOEDLER® CO. 


invite attention to their 
carefully selected collection of 


PAINTINGS 


and Water Colors of various schools. 
Old English Mezzotints 
and Colored Sporting Prints 


855 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Corner Sth St.), New York 


London, 15 Old Bond St. Paris, 23 Place Vendom 

















Art Lovers Should Visit 


C. W. Kraushaar’s 


GALLERIES 


and see the collection of 


Important Colored Prints and Etchings 
which he has framed especially for 


Christmas Gifts 


260 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 28th and 29th Streets 
NEW YORK 

















ge MANTELS 
7 FIREPLACES 
r ANDIRONS 
» TILES. 

WH JACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ-NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 
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SOROSIS SHOE STORES AND DEPARTMENTS: 
New York: James McCreery & Co., 23d Street Boston : 20 Temple Place and 176 Boylston St. 
Brooklyn: Corner Fulton and Hoyt Streets Denver : 626 Sixteenth Street 
Philadelphia : 1312-1314 Chestnut Street San Francisco: 216 Post Street 
Baltimore: 19 Lexington Street, West Regent House, Regent Street 
Chicago : 34 Washington Street, Venetian Buildin London < 19 Westbourne Grove 
Pittsburg: Penn. Avenue and sth Street and 214 Sixth Street Brompton Road 


8 
Berlin : 60 Friedrich Strasse Hamburg: 25 Jungfernstieg Frankfurt: a/m 19 Rossmarkt 
AND ALL OTHER IMPORTANT CITIES 
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We Want New Friends 


WE frequently. receive complaints that 
some one has wanted to buy a copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT containing some special arti- 
cle and has not been able to buy it at his 
local news stand. In such a case it would 
be well to suggest to the newsdealer that 
he order enough copies to go around, or, 
better still, send us your subscription for a 
year and so be independent of him. We 
want to make fast friends, not mere chance 
acquaintances. There are many individuals 
and families which have read THE INDE- 
PENDENT for over fifty years, and we are 
now looking out for new subscribers, who 
will stand by us for the next fifty years. 
Come into the magic circle while you are 
young and we will grow together. 

& 


We believe that any issue of THE 


pean tes INDEPENDENT, with its sixty or 
$2.00 more illustrated pages of timely 
articles, is worth the ten cents that is 


charged for it, but in order to induce all 
readers to become subscribers we have cut 
the annual rate to less than half, or less 
than four cents a number, at which rate 
it is cheaper than any other magazine of its 
class. The primary object of THe INDE- 
PENDENT is not to amuse, or even to in- 
form, but to act as an interpreter of events 
and a former of public opinion. To exert 
an influence over influential persons is our 
purpose. To do this it is necessary to find 
those persons in each locality who are in 
general harmony with our trend of thought 
and to get them sufficiently acquainted with 
THE INDEPENDENT that they may have 
confidence in the reliability of its news and 
the sanity of its opinions. 
a 


A story is told of a railroad 
mechanic who was mend- 
ing a car when a strange 
gentleman stepped up to him and gave him 
some advice as to the best way to do his 
job. His reply was more profane than 
polite, and he was much shocked to learn 
afterward that the man he had treated so 
disrespectfully was the general superin- 
tendent of the road. To make the best of 
the matter, he presented himself at the 
superintendent’s office with this apology: 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but you know I 
can’t pay attention to every fool that comes 
along.” This is a very sensible rule to go 
by. Anonymous advice is to be taken with 


The Apology 
of the Mechanic 


caution. Now, about a fifth of the space 
of Tue INDEPENDENT is taken up with 
editorial advice and comment upon all 
earthly and some heavenly subjects, and it 
is not to be expected that it will be valued 
as much by one who picks a casual copy 
from the news stand as by one who has 
known the magazine for years. 

7 ° 


The best magazine THE 
INDEPENDENT can club with 
is itself. Accordingly, we 
make the following offer: For eight dollars 
we will send THE INDEPENDENT for one 
year to four new subscribers, and give you 
your own subscription free. This is an ap- 
peal to both selfish and altruistic motives 
too strong to be disregarded. Just think of 
it. You do your friends a service in in- 
ducing them to take THE INDEPENDENT or 
in giving it to them as a present, and you 
get your reward not in thanks only, not in 
the next world, but this year and in the 
direct saving of money. If your friends 
have tastes similar to yours—and they must 
have to some extent, or they would not be 
your friends—they will be sure to appreciate 
THE INDEPENDENT. To read the same 
magazine keeps two distant friends en rap- 
port almost as well as the exchange of 
weekly letters. 


An Auto-Club 


ad 
To accommodate those who 
want to take a group of maga- 
zines to satisfy the whole fam- 
ily we have arranged the following club at 
just half price: 


With Other 
Magazines 


The Independent, $2 00 1 

The Review of Reviews, . 800 | $.00 
The Cusmopolitan, ‘ ‘ 1.00 4 
The Woman's Home Companion, 1.00 } For $9.50 


We will send these four magazines for 
one year to one or several addresses for 
$3.50. They supplement each other admir- 
ably. THE INDEPENDENT publishes only 
original articles, while the Review of Re- 
views will give you abstracts of important 
articles from all the magazines of the world. 
The Cosmopolitan is largely devoted to fic- 
tion and illustrated articles. The Woman’s 
Home Companion treats of the domestic 
arts and the fashions, and has a children’s 
department. If you do not want all four 
of these magazines you can easily find some 
one who will take one or two of them.— 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton street, New 
York. 
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HALEY FISKE’S TESTIMONY 


William A. Read Calls Attention to What He 
Told the Insurance Committee 


To THE Eprtor or THE INDEPENDENT—Sir: A 
great deal of prominence was given in a number 
of newspapers on Thursday morning last to cer- 
tain testimony given before the legislative inves- 
tigating committee by Mr. Haley Fiske, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with reference to the purchase by that com- 
pany through me of a large block of the stock of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
Company. That testimony gave the impression 
that I had been employed to purchase the stock 
for the company at the best price at which it was 
obtainable, not exceeding $350 per share, that I 
caused it to be delivered to the company at that 
figure, and that I received a commission from the 
vendor of the stock, without the knowledge of 
the officers of the company. 

On the following morning Mr. Fiske testified 
further with regard to this transaction, and as, 
so far as I have been able to discover, his testi- 
mony has not been printed in any New York 
newspaper, and certainly no prominence has been 
given to it, may I ask you as a simple act of jus- 
tice to all to print it here? Mr. Fiske testified as 
follows: 

Q. You said yesterday that Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern stock was now worth $400 
according to your information. A. No. I said I 
understood our company had been offered $400, 
and declined it for a large block. * * * Per- 
haps I ought to say on that whole subject I do 
not know whether I made entirely. clear the fact 
that Mr. Read bought this stock for the Metro- 
politan without charging the Metropolitan any 
commission, and that his claim is that he bought 
it from Butler at $350, and that Butler divided 
the difference with him as commission. And he 
claims he is right about it. I do not want to do 
any injustice to Mr. Read. He is quite certain 
that his transaction was entirely justified by the 
rules of the Street and by right dealing. 

Q. If he was dealing with the Metropolitan 
without obtaining a commission, that put the 
finance committee upon inquiry, did it not? A. 
The finance committee passed a resolution au- 
thorizing him to buy at not exceeding $350, and 
nothing was said at the time about commission. 

Q. And he did not charge any commission upon 
the sale? A. There was no charge for commis- 
sion when the bill came in. 

Q. Then did not the committee understand that 

he was making a profit in some way? A. I think 
the finance committee understood that he had 
made a commission; the amount of it they had no 
idea of until a week or so ago. (Official stenog. 
Minn., pp. 9217-20.) 
_ He might have added that the finance committee never 
inquired what was the amount of the commission I had 
made, being entirely satisfied that the price of $350 per 
share paid for the 3,333 shares purchased was, for so 
large a block, reasonable. 

Whether or not the commission was reasonable is 
comparatively immaterial, but it is vital to my reputa- 
tion in the community that the refutation of the charge 


that I took a commission without the knowledge of my 
client be given equal publicity with the charge itself. 


ours very trul 
WILLIAM A. READ. 


READING NOTICES 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 

If an expensive plate glass window in your store is 
broken, it is very pleasant and consoling to have a 

licy of insurance to cover such an accident. The 

etropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, is the oldest New York company in 
this line. The assets have now reached a total of 
$652,231, and the company has a surplus to policy hold- 
ers of $402,810. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO CAL- 
; IFORNIA.,. 

Exclusively first-class tour under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department, Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
western Line, leaves Chicago, Wednesday, February 7th, 
spending the disagreeable portions of February and March 
in the land of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 includes all 
expenses, railway fare, sleeping cars, meals in dining 
cars and hotel expense. Service first-class in every re- 
spect. Itineraries and full particulars on application. 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark Street and 120 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


SMOKY FIRE-PLACES 

What is more cheery on a winter evening than an 
open wood fire—that is, if the fire-place doesn’t smoke. 
If it does no time should be lost calling on the man 
who for more than twenty years has made a business 
of curing smoky fire-places—John Whitley, of 215 Fulton 
Street. Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Whitley does _busi- 
ness on the “no cure, no pay” principle, so the afflicted 
householder has nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Examinations are made without charge, within 500 miles 
of New York, and a careful estimate is submitted before 
the work is undertaken. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from cenqvenaase taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk You know you 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company. New York 


LE AGENTS 
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Hoarseness or loss of voice 
immediately relieved. Noth- 
ing excels this simple remedy 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


Hats and Umbrellas 


Full line of J B. Stetson Co. Hats 
SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


E. WILLARD JONES 
Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 
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OF PITTSBURGH 


With a capital of $1,500,000, and surplus of $20,000,000, 
this institution ranks easily first among the strong trust com- 
panies of the world. 

It conducts a conservative business along all lines of bank- 
ing and trust practice, and has ample facilities for handling legiti- 
mate transactions of any size or character. 

Investments—The Company has on hand, at all times, 
high-class bonds and other investment securities, paying 4 to § 
per cent, that it can recommend to conservative buyers. 

It will also be glad to furnish any information within its 
power relative to Pittsburgh investments, or to co-operate in any 
way with those having business of a trust or financial nature to 
transact in this locality. 


Correspondence on any of these subjects 
will receive prompt and careful attention 


OFFICERS 


H. C. McCELDOWNEY, President 
A. W. MELLON, Vice-President H. W. GLEFFER, Treasurer 
. M. SCHOON MAKER, 2d Vice-President SCOTT HAYES, Secretary 
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. C. FOWNES, JONES, os. E. SHAW, 
R. B. MELLON, Fasting H. tockuanr, J. LOCKHART, 
H. C. McELDOWNEY, GEORGE I. WHITNEY HENRY PHIPPS, 
J. M. SCHOONMAKER, E. C. CONVERSE. wiriee MORRISON, 
WM. B. SCHILLER, A. W. MELLON, WILLIAM G. PARK, 
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Survey of the World 


lication bureau in the interest of their op- 
position to a canal on the Panama route: 


Appropriation The emergency appro- 
for the Canal Ptation bill, carrying 

$11,000,000 for Panama 
Canal expenses, was passed in the Senate 
on the 16th, after much debate, in which 
the management of canal affairs was 
sharply attacked by several Democrats. 
They complained that the salaries paid to 
the chief officers were too high. Secre- 
tary Taft, Chairman Shonts and Secre- 
tary Bishop had appeared before the com- 
mittee and been heard at length. Mr. 
Bishop explained that in addition to the 
work of keeping the minutes and prepar- 
ing reports he gave news to the newspa- 
per correspondents who asked for it, and 
sometimes prepared statements for their 
use. He also had supplied much ma- 
terial to persons desiring to use it in arti- 
cles for magazines and in lectures. Ref- 
erence to this testimony was made in the 
debate by Senators, who were unwilling 
that, as they said, a “press agent” should 
be employed. Mr. Hale said all the mem- 
bers of the committee thought that this 
part of the secretary’s work should be 
discontinued. He promised that Mr. 
Bishop should not be required to do any 
more such work. Because of this prom- 
ise Mr. Culberson withdrew an amend- 
ment providing that no part of the money 
appropriated should be paid for such 
service. Reference was also made to Mr. 
Bishop’s testimony concerning a proposi- 
tion made to him before he became sec- 
retary. He said to the committee that a 


combination of hostile interests, including 
the Nicaragua route, the Darien route, 
the Tehuantepec route; and, so far as he 
could make out, certain railway interests, 
had offered to pay him any salary he 
wished if he would take charge of a pub- 





“T said: ‘What is your object? They said 
it was to ‘create in Congress the impression 
that the canal will never be built at Panama. 
We do not expect,’ they said, ‘to defeat it, but 
we expect to delay it. That is all the object 
we have. We want to get such confusion in 
the mind of Congress about the possibility of 
building that canal at Panama that they will 
withhold appropriations.’ ” 

It appears that Chairman Shonts is still 
President of the Toledo, St. Louis and 
Western Railroad Company, but it is ex- 
plained that he gives all his time to the 
canal. Mr. Gallinger said his salary was 
too high. This was Mr. Bacon’s opinion 
about the salary of Chief Engineer Ste- 
vens. Mr. Tillman asserted that the high 
salaries were graft of the worst kind. 
He also, while introducing a bill con- 
cerning railway rates, remarked that he 
didn’t believe “we should ever get any- 
where in this matter, so long as the 
President of the United States is willing 
to whitewash members of his Cabinet, 
as he did Paul Morton.” Mr. Culberson 
turned aside for a moment from the 
Canal question to consider the New York 
life insurance companies. “I look upon 
the men who are managing these affairs,” 
said he, “as the greatest aggregation of 
thieves and perjurers that this age of 
graft has produced.” An amendment 
proposed by Mr. Bacon, and adopted, 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
transmit to Congress quarterly a list of 
estimates of salaries and expenses to be 
paid to all officers and employees (labor- 
ers excepted) connected with the Canal 
Commission. In his testimony before the 
Committee, Secretary Taft. said that 
17,000 men were now employed on the 
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canal route, 4,000 of them in sanitary 
work and 13,000 in laying tracks, erect- 
ing buildings, making machinery and 
preparing equipment for the work of ex- 
cavation. Colonel Gorgas, chief sani- 
tary officer of the Zone, in his report for 
October, says that altho the month was 
wet and hot, and all the conditions were 
favorable for yellow fever, there was only 
one case of the disease among the em- 
ployees, 4,000 of whom were not im- 
mune. Health conditions will be further 
improved when the sanitary work is com- 
pleted, but he thinks the sanitary problem 
is already solved, because it has been 
shown that a large force of laborers can 
work in the Zone without suffering from 
the fever, and that the general health of 
the same force can be as fully maintained 
as it could be if they were digging a 
canal in a healthful part of the United 
States. 





: In obedience to a letter of in- 
Pursuit of . 
structions from Attorney- 
Rebaters 


General Moody, the District 
Attorneys at all the prominent railroad 
centers have begun a campaign against 
rebaters. This letter, dated on the 8th 
inst., directed them to search diligently 
for information upon which indictments 
could be based, and, when the evidence 
was sufficient, to procure the indictment 
of both the shipper and the railroad com- 
pany, or its agent. The most interesting 
and significant part of the instructions is 
that which suggests that whenever the 
evidence warrants such action the attor- 
neys should obtain indictments for con- 
spiracy, instead of indictments for viola- 
tion of the Elkins Act, because the only 
punishment provided by that act is a fine. 
The Supreme Court, Mr. Moody points 
out, has held that conspiracy to commit 
a crime, punishable only by a fine, may be 
punished by imprisonment. If an At- 
torney procures a conviction for conspir- 
acy he is directed to ask the court to im- 
pose the penalty of imprisonment. On 
the 13th, in Philadelphia, a number of in- 
dictments were found, the defendants 
being the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, the Mutual Transit Company, their 
Eastern agents, and four members of the 
firm of R. D. Wood & Co. The rebates 
in question were paid in connection with 
shipments of iron pipe and other mer- 
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chandise to Manitoba. Other railway 
companies in the East were involved, 
but they avoided indictments by giving 
information. At a banquet given in his 
honor on the following evening, Presi- 
dent James J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern, said that his company, like others, 
had been forced by large shippers to 
yield to the terms imposed by them in 
order to secure traffic. On the 13th, in 
Chicago, the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company, with two of its officers, was in- 
dicted for giving rebates to one of the 
great beef companies, the evidence hav- 
ing been furnished by the beef company’s 
trafic manager. Two days later, in 
Kansas City, fourteen indictments were 
found against the Burlington, Alton, and 
St. Paul railroad companies, their agents, 
and several shippers. Here again the 
beef companies are involved, and it is 
noticeable that five of the men indicted 
are charged with conspiracy, for which 
the punishment may be imprisonment. 
The rebates to which these cases relate 
were given in July last. 
a 


The American Woolen Com- 
pany decided on the 12th to 
increase the wages of its 30,- 
000 employees by Io per cent. on Janu- 
ary Ist. This means an addition of about 
$1,000,000 per annum to the employees’ 
receipts. Two or three days later sev- 
eral prominent independent manufac- 
turers of woolen goods took similar ac- 
tion. Therefore the increase of Io per 
cent. will be made in substantially all of 
the New England woolen mills. As 
the associated employing printers of New 
York, the Typothetz determined some 
time ago to oppose the Typographical 
Union’s demand for an eight-hour day 
after January Ist, it is expected that a 
strike will begin on that date. In antici- 
pation of it-the associated employers are 
training one hundred young men and 
women in a school for the work of oper- 
ating type-setting machines, and they ex- 
pect to have two hundred of these pupils 
ready for service at the end of the year. 
They announce that the publishers of the 
leading monthly magazines have had the 
type set for their issues until March or 
April next. Notice is given by them that 
they will gladly retain union men who 


Labor 
Questions 
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are willing to accept a nine-hour day and 
the conditions of an “open shop.” There 
are no indications that the union will re- 
cede from the position it has taken. 
At last week’s convention of the union 
coal miners of the anthracite districts a 
committee of union officers, President 
John Mitchell included, was instructed to 
confer with the operators as to a formal 
agreement concerning the terms of em- 
ployment after April 1st. If such a con- 
ference is held it is expected that the 
committee will ask for recognition of the 
union, an eight-hour day, and an increase 
of wages. It is said, however, that the 
operators will decline to confer with the 
committee, but will offer in March, by 
posted notices, to renew the present 
agreement for a term of years, each com- 
pany dealing exclusively with its own 
employees. 





ed 


Last week, Wednesday, 
the Court of Appeals 
handed down a decision 
reversing the lower courts in the Hearst 
mayoralty litigation, and declaring that 
the ballot boxes could not be opened and 
the votes recounted by order of court. 
Four members of the court concurred 
with Judge Gray in the prevailing opin- 
ion, while Judges Bartlett and Vann dis- 
sented. The nub of Judge Gray’s decision 
seems to be: 

“That the courts may enforce provisions of 
the law and compel obedience to its commands 
may be true, but I do not believe that the Leg- 
islature intended that a Court, or a Judge, 
should sit in review of the ministerial work 
of the election officers, and I do not find any 
provision of this law that goes so far.” 

In the dissenting opinion Judges Bartlett 
and Vann say: 

“If it is to be the settled construction of the 
election law that the ballots locked and sealed 
in the boxes for six months after an election 
cannot be recounted save in an action of quo 
warranto, which may drag for years thru the 


courts, a new election law cannot be too soon 
drafted and enacted.” 


Immediately upon the news of this deci- 
sion the attorneys for Mr. Hearst an- 
nounced that they would fight the case to 
the very end. They expect to introduce 
quo warranto proceedings after Mr. Mc- 
Clellan receives on the first of the year 
the certification of his election, and to in- 
troduce a bill into the Legislature which 
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will cause the ballot boxes to be opened 
and recanvassed. - Mr. Ivins, the defeated 
Republican candidate for Mayor and now 
counsel for Mr. Hearst, says the ruling 
of the court simply means 

“that the good of society demands that an un- 
elected person should be seated provided the 
inspectors certify his election, rather than 
there should be a temporary vacancy in the 
office.” 

In the meantime the criminal end of the 
prosecution of the election frauds is be- 
ing pushed vigorously, and so important 
a person as ex-Assemblyman Cahill has 
been convicted of perjury in connection 
with certain cases of fraudulent registra- 
tion and sentenced to serve two years in 
Sing Sing. The Municipal Ownership 
League has changed itself into the New 
York city branch of the Independence 
League, which is a newly incorporated 
State party. It is said that Mr. Hearst 
will be the first president of the league. 
Other political topics in this city of 
interest are the resignation of Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting from the chairmanship of 
the Citizens’ Union. Mr. Cutting has long 
desired to relinquish his arduous duties 
at the head of the Union, but he had been 
prevailed upon to retain his office until 
the present time. Even now the City 
Committee of the Union would not ac- 
cept his resignation, feeling that no one 
could possibly fill Mr. Cutting’s place, 
and Mr. Cutting has accordingly with- 
held his resignation for further consider- 
ation. The new January Special Grand 
Jury expects to make a thoro investiga- 
tion of the election system of this city 
with a view to suggesting reform, and 
already various non-official committees in 
the city for ballot reform are getting to- 
gether and preparing to introduce a bill 
into the Legislature for the establishment 
of a ballot law founded on the Massachu- 
setts model. 





a 
Edward C. Ryan, who as- 
re of certs that he is a Delegate to 


Congress from the Isle of 
Pines, has arrived in Washington and has 
sought there the aid of members who op- 
pose the pending treaty of cession. Mr. 
Raynard, president of the association of 
Americans on the Isle of Pines, who re- 
cently received from Secretary Root a let- 
ter defining our Government’s attitude 
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toward the movement for an American 
Territorial Government on the island, has 
forwarded to the Secretary a long argn- 
ment in support of the American settlers’ 
claims, and has also given to the public 
the following statement: 

“The last mail from the United States 
brought additional guarantees of $40,000 in 
cash from men, and all the ammunition needed 
to defend our rights and uphold the American 
flag in this isle. This makes over $200,000 in 
cash, 6,000 men, and all the munitions needed 
should we elect to use force in maintaining the 
rights of Americans on American territory.” 
When this was shown to the Cuban Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he remarked that 
his Government would pay no attention 
to it, and that the United States doubt- 
less could be depended upon to prevent 
the embarkation of men and munitions of 
war for the island. The Mayor of Nueva 
Gerona, which is the principal town on 
the island, has complained to the. courts 
that at a recent meeting of the American 
residents an attempt was made to incite 
those present to overthrow the local Gov- 
ernment. 

& 
Opponents of the Payne 
bill for a reduction of 
the tariff duties on im- 
ports from the Philippines have been 
heard by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Objection is made chiefly 
by representatives of the domestic beet 
sugar industry, who assert that sixty 
Republican members of the House are 
in sympathy with them. The Adminis- 
tration opposes the pending amendment, 
which provides for the reciprocal free 
admission at Philippine ports of all prod- 
ucts from the States, except sugar and 
tobacco, because this removal of the 
Philippine duties would seriously reduce 
the revenue of the islands. Bids were 
opened on the 15th for the railway con- 
cessions to be granted by the Philippine 
Government. Speyer & Co., of New 
York, offered to construct about 425 
miles of road in Luzon without a guar- 
antee of bonds. This offer was made in 
connection with the existing railway 
company, which owns and operates the 
only road in the islands, the line from 
Manila northward to Dagupan, with its 
branches, in all about 200 miles. Morris 
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McMicken and others, of Seattle, offered 
to build 100 miles of road in southern 
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Luzon, from Pasacao to Legaspi, under 
a four per cent. guarantee for thirty 
years on ninety-five per cent. of the 
cost. This line was included in Speyer 
& Co.’s offer. J. G. White & Co. and 
two other firms, with whom are asso- 
ciated Cornelius Vanderbilt, R. T. Wil- 
son & Co. and the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, offered to build 100 
miles on the island of Panay, 100 miles 
on Negros, and ninety-five miles on Cebu, 
under the proposed guarantee. It is 
stated that under the bid of Speyer & 
Co., if accepted, 633 miles of road in 
Luzon would be operated by one com- 
pany. 
& 

In view of Emperor Will- 
iam’s somewhat belligerent 
speech at the opening of 
the Reichstag and the heavy appropria- 
tions asked for increasing the strength of 
the navy, there was a general demand for 
an explanation from the Chancellor of 
the foreign policy of the Empire. Chan- 
cellor von Biilow’s long speech in the 
Reichstag on that subject failed to satisfy 
public curiosity, for he dealt in vague 
generalities. He stated that there was 
nothing in the wording of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty to interfere with Ger- 
many’s policy in the Far East, as her 
aims were purely economic, and, follow- 
ing the ratification of the Portsmouth 
treaty, she had proposed to the Powers 
the withdrawal of all military forces 
from China. They had agreed to this, 
and the evacuation would take place in 
the spring. There was no intention to 
interfere with Russia’s internal affairs. 
He considered that there was a strong 
feeling of aversion against Germany in 
England, but hoped that it would be 
counteracted. Herr Bebel, the Socialist 
leader, in attacking the naval bill, held 
that the anti-German feeling in England 
was not so great as the Government had 
implied. He thought Germany should 
withdraw immediately from Kiao-Chau. 
“We have spent there altogether a hun- 
dred millions and our trade is zero.” He 
ridiculed the telegram sent by the Em- 
peror William to the Emperor Nicholas, 
“The Admiral of the Atlantic greets the 
Admiral of the Pacific,” adding that he 
hoped that “the Admiral of the Atlantic” 
will never be in the same plight as “the 
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Admiral of the Pacific’ is now. The 
new appropriations asked for by the 
Government will require the raising of 
some $60,000,000 more by taxation of 
some sort. It is proposed to raise this 
by increasing the tax on beer and to- 
bacco, by a stamp duty on bills of lading 
and railway and steamboat tickets, by a 
tax on motor cars, and by an increase in 


the death dues. 
& 


The disorders in Rus- 
sia have hitherto been 
of an industrial, polit- 
ical or racial character, and consisted of 
strikes, riots and mutinies, mostly in the 
cities, but now the situation is compli- 
cated by what appears to be a real terri- 
torial rebellion. The Letts, Esths and 
Lithuanians in the country districts of the 
Baltic Provinces have risen in mass, 
murdered or captured the German land 
owners, and established a provisional 
government. Outside of Riga the Prov- 
inces of Courland and Livonia seem to 
be completely in the power of the revo- 
lutionists, and the revolt has extended 
northward into Esthonia and southward 
into Kovno. The disaffected population 
numbers about 2,500,000, and among 
them are some 200,000 Germans and 
65,000 Russians. The Germans have 
had political, financial and agricultural 
control of the provinces ever since the 
thirteenth century, when the Teutonic 
Knights were organized to keep the 
border of Christendom, and the peasants 
have been so oppressed by excessive 
rents and feudal exactions that violence 
now manifested against the proprietors 
is not to be wondered at. Bands of peas- 
ants, mutinous soldiers and outlaws are 
roaming thru the country, looting the 
estates, burning the houses, murdering 
the landlords, wrecking the trains and 
fighting with each other. August von 
Hennings, a prominent member of the 
Baltic nobility, and assistant chief of his 
district, was attacked at his residence 
near Riga by a revolutionary band, who 
demanded his sword. He replied that 
as an officer he could not surrender it, 
whereupon he was shot, his head hacked 
off and his body cut to pieces and fed 
to dogs. Seventeen of the landed pro- 
prietors, four of whom are German sub- 
jects, are held as hostages by the rebels, 
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who, in their negotiations with the 
municipality of Riga, offered to sur- 
render them on condition that the 
independence of the Lithuanian republic 
be recognized and all arrears of rent and 
taxes be remitted. Their leader is Jan- 
sohn, editor of the Deenas Lapor and 
head of the federated revolutionary soci- 
eties. The number of Letts under arms 
is estimated at 60,000. All the troops in 
St. Petersburg except the Guards will be 
dispatched to the Baltic Provinces, if nec- 
essary, to put down the rebellion. They 
will have to be sent by water to Riga, as 
the first detachments sent into the coun- 
try by rail were captured by the insur- 
gents, who wrecked the train. At the 
first news of the outbreak the Czar issued 
a ukase granting the people a zemstvo, in- 
cluding representation of the peasants, to 
have control over local affairs, and at the 
same time placing the Provinces under 
martial law, with a Governor-General 
having dictatorial powers. Apparently 
both the concession and the show of force 
have come too late. Riga, which is full 
of refugees, is practically besieged on the 
land side, and communication and sup- 
plies from the surrounding country are 
cut off. German ships have been sent to 
take away German subjects. In Mitau 
and Libau troops are barely sufficient to 
defend the towns. The country has been 
abandoned to the revolutionists, except 
for a few castles which are still holding 
out against their — 


Agitators succeeded in in- 

ducing the Rostoff Grenadier 
- Regiment to mutiny on the 
grounds of bad treatment and poor ra- 
tions on December 16th. They seized the 
arsenal, freed their arrested comrades 
and placed machine guns before the bar- 
racks. A committee of twenty was elect- 
ed to take command, and the usual per- 
sonal and political resolutions were 
adopted and presented to General Pla- 
voffski, the division commander. On the 
following day, finding how extreme were 
the plans of their Socialist leaders, the 
soldiers repented, and sent a deputation 
to the commander, imploring pardon and 
offering to return to duty and to seize 
the revolutionary committee. Accord- 
ingly both the military and civilian agi- 
tators were arrested. The soldiers were 
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promised increased pay and better ra- 
tions. The military court which has been 
trying forty-nine of the mutineers of 
Kronstadt has acquitted eighteen and sen- 
tenced the rest to imprisonment for terms 
of two to twenty-four months. On De- 
cember 15 a revolutionist manifesto in the 
regular form of an imperial ukase was 
issued at St. Petersburg, attacking the 
Government on the financial side. It de- 
clared that the Government was bankrupt 
owing to the extravagance and incompe- 
tency of the bureaucracy, and charges the 
Government with confiscating the funds 
of the savings banks and planning to float 
a depreciated currency. Accordingly, it 
calls upon the proletarians to refuse to 
pay all taxes, to withdraw in gold their 
deposits in the savings banks, and to in- 
sist upon receiving their wages in coin. 
The manifesto was signed by the mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Council, the Com- 
mittee of the Pan-Russian Union, and the 
Central Committees of the Social Demo- 
crats, Social Revolutionists and Polish 
Socialists. The League of Leagues, or 
Central Committee of the professional 
and industrial unions, was not asked to 
sign it, as this body is now regarded with 
some distrust by the other organizations. 
The manifesto was published in almost 
all the newspapers, in spite of the fact 
that the editors thereby made themselves 
liable to eight months’ imprisonment and 
$1,500 fine. All of the editors were ar- 
rested by the Government and released 
under bonds of $5,000 each. The comic 
papers, which have been publishing cari- 
catures and political cartoons, were sup- 
pressed. The only paper published on 
the following morning was the Novoé 
Vremya, which is under the protection of 
the Cossacks and police. The Slovo and 
Novosti could not appear, as the printers 
struck because these papers would not 
publish the revolutionists’ manifesto. The 


whole Council of Workmen’s Delegates, . 


comprising 250 members, was arrested. It 
is said that two or three sets of duplicate 
officers have been elected by all the work- 
men’s organizations, so they will not be 
without leaders in any case, and a general 
strike is expected. The Government has 
adopted two new repressive measures: 
one is a severe law against striking and 
inciting to strike, and the other gives all 
Governors and Prefects thruout the Em- 
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pire, whenever they are cut off from tele- 
graphic communication with the capital, 
power to declare a state of siege, or 
martial law, and to take such measures 
as may be necessary for maintaining or- 
der. 

ot 


Details of the massacre 
a of of Lien-Chau on Oc- 

tober 28th have now 
been received in letters from Canton, 
and these show that it was an outbreak 
of mob frenzy for which the mission- 
aries had given no provocation. <A 
booth for the worship of ancestors had 
been erected, partly upon mission 
grounds. Dr. Machle protested against 
it, as he had done the year before, when 
those in charge had promised not to re- 
peat the offense. He called the attention 
of the elders to this violation of their 


agreement, and they admitted that it was 


not just, and promised to remove it after 
the next day, which was the last of the 
feast. Soon after a crowd of young men, 
armed with clubs, spears and other rude 
weapons, gathered, and Dr. Chesnut at- 
tempted to go to the officials to secure 
protection. She was attacked, and 
forced to take shelter in a guard-boat. 
After a little she insisted upon going 
back to the rest of the missionaries, say- 
ing: “If they are to be slaughtered, I 
shall go up and die with them.” The 
Woman’s Hospital was sacked and set 
on fire, and the mob, finding a skull and 
other medical specimens, carried them 
thru the streets, thus attracting a crowd 
of five or six thousand. The mission- 
aries, who were in the residences on the 
hill above, were told by the officials to 
wait until a boat could be obtained, when 
they would be taken for safety to the 
yamen. While the officials were gone to 
get the boat, a man, pretending to be 
their messenger, came to the mission- 
aries and enticed them out by telling 
them that the boat was ready. When 
they found they were betrayed, they took 
refuge in a temple, the keepers of which 
demanded money for the shelter. Dr. 
Machle stayed behind to close the doors 
in the face of the mob, and then hid him- 
self, while Miss Patterson, Mrs. Machle 
and Amy went into a dark cave back of 
the temple. Here in the darkness and 
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confusion the party became separated. 
Miss Patterson squeezed thru a narrow 
place in the cave, but Mrs. Machle could 
not follow. Miss Patterson’s life was 
saved by a Chinaman, who came to her 
and said: “It is not safe here. I ama 
Christian; follow me.” - In leading her 
thru the cave they both fell into a hole 
some fifteen feet deep, containing two feet 
of water. He hid her, and afterward 
brought Dr. Machle to the place. After 
dark they both escaped to the yamen, 
and were hidden by the officials for four 
days, and were then sent down the river 
under a guard. The man who rescued 
Miss Patterson from the fury of the mob 
at the risk of his life was not a Christian, 
but professed to be to induce her to fol- 
low him. Consul Lay, at Canton, recom- 
mends that he be awarded a Carnegie 
hero medal and pension. Mrs. Machle 
and her little daughter Amy, Dr. Ches- 
nut and Mr. and Mrs. Peale were taken 
to the river and murdered. Mrs. Machle 
was calm and reasoned with the crowd 
till the last. Dr. Chesnut pleaded for the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Peale, saying: “If 
we have ever done you harm, kill us; 
but do not kill these new missionaries, 
for they have never done anything to 
you.” The bodies of the dead were re- 
covered by the officials and buried by 
two Chinese Christians. Dr. Machle will 
return to the field, and calls for volun- 
teers. He hopes to see memorial hos- 
pitals and mission schools erected on the 
site of the burned buildings, in order that 
the work for which these brave men and 
women devoted and lost their lives may 
go on. The letter concludes: “Do not 
have too hard thoughts against the 
Chinese.” 

& 


The boycott agitation 
in China resulted in a 
riot at Shanghai on 
December 18, which, however, was put 
down by the naval and municipal author- 
ities before there had been any great loss 
of life and property. A public meeting 
of the local guilds had been held the day 
before, which doubtless stirred up the 
anti-foreign feeling, and a mob attacked 
the Mixed Court, stoning the German 
Consul and the American Vice-Consul, 
burning the police station and releasing 
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the prisoners. No Japanese were in- 
jured. The foreign warships landed 
marines and protected the lives and prop- 
erty of the foreign residents. The Amer- 
ican Consul- General, Rodgers, tele- 
graphed to the commander of the cruiser 
“Baltimore,” then at Chingkiang, 250 
miles up the river, and that vessel, to- 
gether with the gunboat “Villalobos,” 
went at once to Shanghai. The consular 
body will make a joint protest to the Chi- 
nese Government and demand the imme- 
diate re-opening of the Mixed Court and 
the arrest of the mob leaders. At Singa- 
pore the Chinese workmen refused on 
account of the anti-American boycott to 
repair the Standard Oil Company’s 
steamer “Acme.” The American Consul 
complained to the Governor, who ordered 
the Chinese back to work on threat of 
deportation if they refused. 


os 
The results of the con- 
vention held last week 
by the representatives 
of China and Japan at Pekin is pub- 
lished by the Asahi, of Tokyo. The most 
important feature is the announcement 
that Port Arthur will be returned to 
China in 1923, as had been originally 
agreed by Russia. Japan will hold the 
peninsula until that date. The railway 
south of Chanchung, the northern limit 
reached by the Japanese armies, will be 
handed over to Japan. China, however, 
will have the right to repurchase it in 
1906, should the Russians relinquish the 
northern section of the road. Japan will 
not construct any branch lines. A sec- 
tion in the agreement provides that 
Japan must evacuate Manchuria within 
eighteen months, but will be allowed to 
maintain railroad garrisons, and garri- 
soned consulates at Niuchwang, Muk- 
den, Antung, Kirin, Changchung and a 
few other cities. The custom house at 
Niuchwang will be maintained, but the 
customs hitherto collected by Japan shall 
be restored to China. The Japanese mil- 
itary administration of Manchuria is to 
cease with the formal evacuation. China 
is making extensive plans for the occu- 
pation of Manchuria. It is planned to 
keep a permanent garrison of 100,000 
men in the Shinking, Kirin and Amur 
provinces. Japanese officers have been 
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engaged to make the troops more effi- 
cient in expelling the bandits and main- 
taining China’s sovereignty. The mili- 
tary activity in China is startling. Enor- 
mous financial sacrifices involving $600,- 
000,000, spread out over twenty years, 
are being made to create a force to hold 
China for the Chinese. The imperial 
army will consist some years hence of 
1,250,000 men. By the beginning of the 
coming year China will have 400,000 
men, all provided with magazine rifles, 
modern field guns and European equip- 
ment. This army will cost $40,000,000 
annually. The standing army of Japan 
will be increased by four divisions; for 
which the sum of $5,000,000 is allotted. 
The Government has decided to make a 
loan of $725,000 to Korea to relieve the 
tension of the money market. The firm 
stand taken by the professors of the Im- 
perial University of Japan against the 
Government in its attempt to interfere 
with the right of freedom of teaching has 
resulted in a practical victory for the 
faculty. Professor Tomizu, who was re- 
moved from the chair of Roman Law by 
the Minister of Education because of his 
outspoken criticism of the Japanese ad- 
ministration in Manchuria, was immedi- 
ately appointed by Professor Yamakawa, 
President of the University, as “lecturer” 
in Roman Law, as the President has 
power to appoint a lecturer without con- 
sulting the Minister of Education. The 
Minister of Education has lost his post. 
The Chinese students in Japan were very 
much incensed at the action of the Jap- 
anese Government, and 8,200 of them 
resolved to return to China as a protest. 
In their manifesto the striking students 
declare their antagonism to the Manchu 
dynasty. The fear that the return of the 
Chinese students would increase the 
anti-Japanese feeling in China was possi- 
bly one of the forces which have brought 
the negotiations to a conclusion. The 
Sino-Japanese treaty is to be signed on 
December 21st. China has apparently 
conceded all important points. The offi- 
cial welcome of Field Marshal Oyama 
and General Kuroki took place in Tokyo 
on December 17th. The _ victorious 
armies from Manchuria were represented 
by 10,000 men, who marched in the field 
uniforms and with their guns and tat- 
tered battle flags thru the streets. 
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In January, 1904, the 
Ft ‘aa 4 Hereros and other tribes 
€ of Damaraland, or Ger- 


man Southwest Africa, went upon the 
warpath, massacred the settlers and mis- 
sionaries, and drove the few and ineffi- 
cient German troops in the colony to the 
coast. After eleven months of guerilla 
warfare, in which the German troops 
made little progress, Hendrik Witboi. a 
Hottentot chief with a strain of Dutch 
blood, who had been an ally of the Ger- 
mans, went over to the insurgents, and 
his experience and education greatly 
strengthened their cause. General von 
Trotha last May offered a reward of 
$1,250 for Witboi, alive or dead. Re- 
cently Witboi offered to make peace on 
condition of being made again an officer 
of the German colonial troops on double 
pay, and that his men be supplied with 
150 rounds of ammunition monthly, and 
that their land and cattle be restored to 
them. This offer was naturally rejected. 
Now it is reported that he died on No- 
vember 3d of a wound received in an 
attack upon a German convoy on October 
29th. His son Isaac succeeded him in 
command, but the Witbois were not able 
to hold out longer, and most of them 
have already surrendered. Lieutenant 
Colonel von Semmern, in the early part 
of November, found 400 natives under 
Morengo entrenched on the Orange 
River, near Hartebeestmund, and after 
some hard fighting dislodged them. 
Herr von Lindequist, the new Governor 
of the colony, reports that the backbone 
of the rebellion is broken. The Herero 
tribe is practically annihilated. At the 
beginning of the war their number was 
estimated at 60,000 or 80,000. Now only 
a few scattered bands are known, in addi- 
tion to the 1,275 who have taken refuge 
in British territory, and the 2,054 men and 
5,018 women and children who have been 
captured by the Germans. The rest are 
supposed to have perished in the Oma- 
kiki desert, as the number killed in action 
has always been relatively small. Dur- 
ing the two years of fighting the Ger- 
mans have lost 1,051 officers and men 
killed and 637 wounded. In addition, 
221 civilians have been killed or wound- 
ed, and 750 officers and men invalided 
home. An appropriation of $600,000 has 
been made to complete the pacification. 
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The World’s Peace Makers 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[On account of his services at the St. Louis Session of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Mr. Davis was invited by Mr. Richard Bartholdt, President of the American Delegation, 
to attend the Brussels Session of the Union. There his services were so highly appreciated 
that several members of the Commission appointed to pass on the plan submitted by Mr. 
Bartholdt, invited Mr. Davis to visit them while they were considering the subject. He 
spent four months in this work and was present at the Paris Session of the Commis- 
sion, when a report was adopted which opens the way for the early and full realization of 
the plan submitted by Mr. Bartholdt, and in advocacy of which Mr. Davis has published 
many articles in our columns during the past two years. Our readers have assisted, there- 
fore, in bringing this movement to its present happy position, and we are glad to present 
to them articles by both Mr. Bartholdt and Mr. Davis on its present state. We will con- 
tinue to keep our readers in the forefront of this, the greatest political movement of our 


times.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE Peace of Portsmouth on the 29th 
T day of August marked the trans- 
fer of the world’s political capital 
from Europe to America, and this is its 
chief significance: Henceforth the polit- 
ical center of gravity is in the New 
World, or preferably in the world of new 
ideas. And on the very day. that the 
Peace of Portsmouth was announced, the 
wires flashed out the glad news that the 
American plan for an International Par- 
liament was approved in principle by the 
Interparliamentary Union, and that a 
Commission of seven eminent members 
of the various world parliaments had 
been named to consider all the details of 
the plan. So that on the same day, by the 
same nation, one war was brought to a 
speedy and timely end and a practical 
plan for perpetuating peace on a founda- 
tion of justice was presented to all the 
nations. Nothing like this ever’ took 
place before. 
Of course it was inevitable that the 
United States would, in due time, exert 
pressure for the general acceptance of her 


principles. The remarkable thing is that ° 


pressure for this was powerfully applied 
on the very same day that the world 
awoke to the fact that hereafter America 


would exert the paramount influence in 


world politics. 

Americans who were in Europe when 
the Peace of Portsmouth was announced 
became conscious that the Continent had 
passed to that attitude of mind which 
such political prophets as Gladstone fore- 
saw and foretold several decades ago. 

The day after the Peace was declared, 
Count Albert Apponyi, the great Hun- 
garian, rose in a company of national 


lawmakers, assembled at Liége, and de- 
clared in words that silenced and in- 
spired every person in the vast audience 
that this peace was not merely or mainly 
a personal triumph for President Roose- 
velt, but for the great principles on 
which this nation is founded; that back 
of President Roosevelt was the mighty 
power of the American people, exalted 
by their enjoyment of and fidelity to the 
true principles of liberty! A thrill shot 
thru the audience, and thru Europe, as 
his words were flashed over the wires; 
and as he took his seat in the midst of a 
burst of inspiration rather than applause, 
this thought came to me: Not Hungary 
only but the world is safer because this 
man lives and labors in ‘its political 
fields. 

He had declared, in effect, that the 
principles of political liberty would win 
a complete victory thruout the world. 
And his declaration woke response thru- 
out Europe. Seventy-five years ago all 
Europe assembled at Vienna and con- 
spired together in an unholy alliance to 
kill with sword and spear the very ideas 
which were now announcing thru this 
man, their early and full conquest of the 
world. The day before he had been ap- 
pointed one of the “Seven.” And from 
this scene he returned to Hungary to 
mature his views on the proper form 
for an International Parliament, to which 
the world may wisely delegate the task 
of bringing the law of nations out of 
darkness and uncertainty into the clear- 
ness of a system, duly sanctioned by the 
Nations and developed by the aid of this 
International Parliament. 

It was my privilege to visit him and all 
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Henri Lafontaine. 


but two of the other European Members 
of this Commission while they were con- 
sidering the American plan, and also to 
be present at the sessions of the Com- 
mission at Paris on November 18th and 
19th, when the way was opened for its 
realization by the report of the Commis- 
sion. 

I had rare opportunity to see into the 
secret of their lives, and I found that by 
daring deeds, when it was necessary to 
make a stand for “Principle,” they have 
all been prepared for places on this Com- 
mission, and to lead in this great work. 

The world has a right to know these 
men well, and they have a right to be 
known well, because in this way alone can 
they be properly sustained and enabled 
to finish the work they have begun for 
the welfare of the world. 

Americans are fairly well acquainted 
with Richard Bartholdt, the United 
States member of the Commission. THE 
INDEPENDENT has given its readers a 
slight sketch of him. But a man cannot 
be condensed into a magazine article. 
We can lift the veil and let the world catch 
a glimpse of him iraction. The eye that 
sees must interpret the thing seen. And 
Americans owe it to themselves to under- 


stand Mr. Bartholdt in order that they 
may sustain him properly in what he is 
attempting for their welfare and the wel- 
fare of the world. 

He dares to grasp every opportunity to 
make a stand for progress and right, and 














Albert Apponyi. 


to look for support after—not before—he 
takes his position. 

It was this quality which enabled him 
at Vienna, in 1903, to make a stand for 
America as the proper place for the 1904 
session of the Union, altho he had no 
other Members of Congress to sustain 
him, no authority to speak in the name of 
the nation, and no assurance from any 
source that the Congress would appropri- 
ate the necessary funds. Because he 
dared to do this, the whole world has 
made an immense move forward. 

When the session convened at St. 
Louis, he dared to propose the calling of 
a second Hague Conference, and to sug- 
gest that it should consider the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a Permanent Interna- 
tional Congress. 





























Many were astonished at his boldness 
when he walked into the Conference at 
Brussels and laid on the table a plan for 
a Permanent International Congress. 
Some voices were even heard to say, 
“This is revolution.” Mr. Bartholdt re- 
plied, “We call it evolution,’ and he 
stood like a rock until every wave of op- 
position or even of doubt was stilled. 
Henri Lafontaine, the great Belgian 


‘Senator, says that Mr. Bartholdt’s action 


has given new life to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, and has put into practical 
politics the ideas which will solve the 
world’s gravest political problems. For 
ten years Mr. Lafontaine has been a 
member of the Belgian Senate. He is 
one of those bold intelligences which 
walk about the world with open eyes, 

















Philip Stanhope. 


maintaining the same mental attitude to 
a king as to any other man, for he can 
always give and always calls for a reason 
for any position assumed. He looks at 
institutions in order to see where they 
may be improved, he considers condi- 
tions in order to change them. He is not 
to be changed by them. He is always 
going forward and upward. In an ad- 
dress at St. Louis, before the Congress 
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of Arts and Sciences in 1904, he de- 
clared that an International Legislature 
must come to develop the law of nations, 
an International Judiciary to apply it to 
controversies, and an International Ex- 
ecutive to see to its execution. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that he should be 
an ardent advocate of the American 
plan. And he was its most radical 
champion. He desires to go even farther 
than Mr. Bartholdt suggested. 

The Hon. Philip Stanhope, president 
of the British delegation, was appointed 
President of the Commission. He enjoys 
being used as a battering ram to break 
thro reactionary thought. He has at- 
tended every session of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union since its organization at 
Paris in 1889, and can be counted on to 
take a stand for every progressive idea. 
It was he who made the motion in the 
British House of Commons, which sum- 
moned Cecil Rhodes to the Bar of the 
House to explain Chamberlain’s connec- 
tion with the Jameson Raid. And when 
his party was running away with the na- 
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tion on the South African question he 
fearlessly threw himself in the way. 

When the storm subsided the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope was no longer a Member 
of Parliament. But as soon as the na- 
tion became clothed and in its right mind 
again he was found in his accustomed 
seat. When the Commission met at Paris 
he drew up the preliminary report, and 
in doing so, set the example of “prefer- 
ring others in honor.” He was first to 
suggest the idea of turning the second 
Hague Conference into an International 
Congress, with power to assemble period- 
ically and automatically, as the first step 
in realizing the ideal proposed by M. 
Bartholdt. In drawing the report, he 
mentions that this idea was put forward 
in Marquis Pandolfi’s (Italy) sugges- 
tions, the Marquis himself being prevent- 
ed from attending in person by impera- 
tive national duties. All the members 
of the Commission concerned themselves 
to see that the suggestions of others were 
duly credited. 

When the members of the Commission 
were appointed, it was decided to leave 
the naming of the member for France to 
the President of the French delegation, 
the venerable Senator La Bische. Con- 
sidering that this must become a notable 
part of history, some ambition to take 
part in the work of the Commission 
would be natural. There was one man in 
the French Parliament, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, to whom men nat- 
urally turned as France’s representative. 
He was not at the Brussels Session, he 
was not even an active member of the 
group of which Senator La Bische was 
organizer and president. Indeed, he had 
organized an Arbitration Group of some 
200 members, and was working inde- 
pendently of the regular group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

And it was Senator La Bische who re- 
quested that Baron d’Estournelles be 
placed on the Commission for France. 
At every turn, every person engaged in 
this work has subordinated self, and con- 


sidered only the finishing of the work 
Ts a 
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wisely and well. Baron d’Estournelles 
expressed to me the great joy he had 
found in working with men so devoted 
to the cause and so careless of the conse- 
quences to themselves. 

And the Report of the Commission, 
signed at Paris November 19th, opens 
the way for the early realization of a 
Permanent International Parliament. 

After the appointment of this Com- 
mission, I had the privilege of meeting 
Baroness Suttner at the fourteenth Inter- 
national Peace Conference at Lucerne. 
For many years she has been crying out 
to Europe that war was unnecessary. 
Her words have carried into many lands 
and have deeply moved many people. 

She has not seen just how her hopes 
were to be realized, but however dark or 
apparently interminable the night, she 
has kept steadily to her premonition that 
the day of Peace must dawn some time 
and in some way. And tho many dis- 
couragements have been met she has 
never ceased to labor in this great cause. 
When I saw her she was laboring under 
a momentary sense of depression. After 
hearing what had been proposed at Brus- 
sels, and how this idea had been enthusi- 
astically endorsed since January Ist of this 
year by over 100,000 people in America, 
in twenty-five States, she gazed long and 
silently at the Alps, which were shrouded 
in dark clouds. Mr. Felix Moscheles 
asked, “What are you looking at?” She 
replied, “The clouds, which this news 
from America makes radiant.” 

At that moment the members of the 
Norwegian Nobel Committee were scan- 
ning the heavens with their telescope in 
search for the greatest Peace worker of 
the world. 

When they saw the light of Baroness 
Suttner’s fruitful and incessant labors 
they ended their search, and all Ameri- 
cans who understand what she has done 
will rejoice in their award. 

Without exception all these workers 
for Peace in Europe look to America for 
the realization of their hopes. And they 
do not look in vain. 

New York City. 
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The Year in Finance and Trade > 


BY FRANK D. ROOT 


[Mr. Root is a member of the staff of Tue INDEPENDENT, and has for years devoted 
close attention to the general course of financial and industrial affairs, as described in 


the following article-—Epr1rTor.] 


N 1903, an almost continuous decline 
| of prices in the securities market 
was accompanied by a large and 
ominous reduction of the iron output and 
by falling wages in some industries. The 
first half of 1904 was marked by uncer- 
tainty; in the second half, with the har- 
vesting of great crops (wheat excepted), 
confidence was restored and the market 
value of securities rapidly advanced. In 
the final month a sharp but temporary 
reaction was caused by Mr. Lawson’s 
attack upon a top-heavy speculative 
market from which strong support had 
been withdrawn. 

At the beginning of the present year, 
there was nothing in the condition of 
trade and the industries. to cause dis- 
quietude. The crops had been abundant. 
Of cotton there had been 13,500,000 
bales, the greatest quantity ever har- 
vested. In the iron and steel industry, 
that unfailing barometer, the revival that 
had begun in August was steadily in- 
creasing the output of products and en- 
larging the earnings of the manufactur- 
ing companies. Money could be had at 
low rates. During the first quarter, the 
market for securities, following the wild 
speculation of December, was in no way 
sensational, although the volume of busi- 
ness was large—more than 75,000,000 
shares. In the last quarter of the pre- 
ceding year, nearly 90,000,000 had been 
sold, but that had been almost half of the 
entire year’s business. These first three 
months of 1905 saw 5,300,000 tons of 
iron made at the furnaces. If that rate 
should be maintained, the year’s output 
(more than 21,000,000) would largely ex- 
ceed that of 1904 (16,500,000) or the 18,- 
000,000 tons of 1903. The rate of the 
first quarter has been maintained, and 
even increased. In the industrial and 
financial record of 1905 there is nothing 
more important than the great crops and 
this enormous output of iron. Activity 
at the furnace and the steel mill was 
stimulated by the railroad companies’ 
large orders for rails, cars, etc., and the 
companies’ ability to buy was due mainly 
to the crops. 


During this first quarter were seen the 
beginnings of large additions to the prices 
of what are called gilt-edged stocks, and 
a considerable rise of the shares of 
Southern iron companies was caused by 
negotiations for a consolidation of those 
corporations. Later, these negotiations 
were suspended, to be renewed at the end 
of the year. Railroads sold large issues 
of bonds with ease. Half of a Japanese 
loan of $150,000,000 was allotted to this 
country, and was heavily oversubscribed 
in New York, which eventually will be 
the chief money centre of the world. 
Part of another Japanese loan was placed 
here in December. 

Demand for iron and steel was notice- 
ably strong in April and May. In each 
of those months the furnace output was 
nearly 2,000,000 tons, and there was evi- 
dence that substantially all of it went at 
once into consumption. In June, how- 
ever, buyers were less eager, and the out- 
put fell away a little until September, 
when demand revived and sales became 
enormous. In April, collapse of a corner 
in wheat for May delivery, with the ac- 
companying highly sensational defalca- 
tion of a Milwaukee bank president, af- 
fected the securities market. The bit- 
terly contested strike of the Chicago 
teamsters exerted a depressing influence, 
and the election of Mayor Dunne upon a 
platform calling for the immediate mu- 
nicipal ownership of the Chicago street 
railways was used by some to the disad- 
vantage of values. The condition of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society began 
to excite public interest, but it is not 
clear that the life insurance scandal has 
affected the price of securities. Winter 
wheat was reported by the Government 
to be in fine condition (91.6). This was 
encouraging, because of the shortage last 
yeat, when 5,000,000 acres of the winter- 
killed plants were plowed under. 

It was in the latter part of May that 
prices declined because the pace had 
been too fast. On the 22d, following an 
advertised prediction of Mr. Lawson, 
many stocks touched the lowest point of 
the vear. There were signs that in the 
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iron industry production had passed the 
limits of consumption. But money rates 
were still low, bank clearings very large- 
ly exceeded those of 1904, and the in- 
creased earnings of railroads were pro- 
viding funds for enlarged dividends 
soon to be announced. Peace in the 
building trades at New York had been 
restored by a new arbitration agreement. 
Japan’s victories pointed to peace in the 
East, and in June Japan and Russia were 
to accept President Roosevelt’s propo- 
sition for a peace conference. As the 
season advanced, the weather was most 
favorable for the growing of crops. But 
June was a waiting monih. Only 12,- 
500,000 shares were sold on the New 
York Exchange. Dividends on Reading 
common and Amalgamated Copper were 
increased, and in July additions were 
made by several other companies. News 
relating to the anthracite coal roads was 
of the most encouraging character, fore- 
shadowing the large advance in share 
values which was to be realized before 
the end of the year. 

Beginning with July, the market was 
affected chiefly by crop reports and rail- 
way earnings. For the first half of the 
year gross earnings showed an increase 
of about $70,000,000. July’s official 
crop report indicated. 2,625,000,000 
bushels of corn and nearly 700,000,000 
bushels of wheat. But not until August 
was the revival of trade and speculation 
to be shown clearly by the record. In 
that month buyers turned again to the 
steel mills, and the iron output began to 
rise again, meeting a demand so great 
that in October the furnaces produced 
the enormous quantity of 2,053,127 tons. 
The world was also buying copper, and 
the rapidly advancing price of this metal 
was to stimulate speculation in the 
shares of copper companies. In August 
Mr. Lawson advertised for subscriptions 
to a pool capital of $10,000,000. This 
was to be used in depressing the market 
values of copper sliares and the metal. 
He obtained the money, and in the last 
month of the year he admitted that he 
had lost $3,600,000 of it. 

It is difficult to illustrate the course of 
this year’s securities market by a brief 
table of prices. The figures given be- 
low indicate the very small gains of some 
railroads, the large gains of others, the 
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low quotations of May 22d, and the great 
advance (mainly in the latter part of the 
year) of the shares of coal roads, copper 
companies, and the corporations engaged 
in various branches of the steel industry : 


Jan. 3. 
88% 
61 


Apr. 1. May 22. Aug. 1. Dec. 1s. 


Atchison. . 
Bk. R. Tr. 
Casi. Pac.. 
St. Paul... 
Del. & H.. 
Lackaw’a. . 
oo 
Lou. & N.. 
Metropol. 

N. Y. Cen. 
Mo. Pac... 


In September, all conditions 
favorable. Official reports on the 
proved that the country’s crops were the 
largest ever’ harvested. General busi- 
ness had never been better. On the rail- 
roads there was a congestion of freight. 
Earnings showed considerable increases, 
even when compared with the large totals 
of the corresponding weeks in 1904. 
But, if stocks were to advance, they must 
contend against the restraining influence 
of high rates for money. 

Stringency in the money market has 
been a prominent feature of the financial 
history of 1905’s closing months. From 
the beginning to the end of 1904 the rates 
for loans on call were very low. At the 
end of September, in the present year, 
the rate rose to 7 per cent., which was 
the highest since 1903. Eastern money 
was going westward to move the crops; 
at the same time speculators for the rise 
were bidding for it in New York. This 
rate of 7 per cent. was followed a few 
weeks later by one of 28 per cent. Re- 
serves were low in the banks; they 
were also low at London, Berlin and 
Paris. All over the civilized world there 
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vas an unusual demand for capital. The 
Bank of England’s discount rate was 
raised twice, from 2$ to 3, and then to 
; per cent. Germany’s Imperial Bank 
increased its rate to 44, to 5, to 53, and 
then (in December) to 6. At the end 
if the first week in October the New 
York Clearing House banks’ surplus 
above the ‘required reserves was only 
$4,200,000. A month later it had fallen 
to $2,354,000, and on November 11th a 
deficit of $2,428,000 was shown, the first 
since September, 1902. On the next 
business day, therefore, the rate in New 
York for call loans rose to 25 per cent. 
But the reserves were speedily replen- 
ished by a severe contraction of loans, 
and before the end of the month the sur- 
plus was $9,000,000. 

This lack of money, however, could 
not prevent a remarkable speculative rise 
in the prices of some securities, notably 
the shares of coal roads and steel and 
copper companies. In November, nearly 
27,000,000 shares were sold on the New 
York Exchange, and November’s clear- 
ings, for the entire country, were the 
largest ever reported in one month. 

Money rates were high again in De- 
cember, rising temporarily even to 28 
per cent. On the oth the banks’ reserve 
was again deficient, but it was replen- 
ished a week later, with $4,000,000 to 
spare. General confidence and the real 
strength of the situation have been shown 
by the large and even sensational ad- 
vances on the Exchange that have taken 
place during this period of monetary 
stringency. On Monday, December 18th, 
it was announced that a national bank, 
a savings bank and a trust company, in 
Chicago, all controlled by John R. Walsh, 
were to wind up their affairs and go out 
of business, having been seriously em- 
barrassed by their loans to their control- 
ling owner. A disastrous failure appears 
to have been prevented by the prompt 
support of Chicago’s other banks, and all 
depositors will be paid in full. This un- 
toward event depressed prices on the 
New York Exchange for a few hours, but 
nearly all of the decline was recovered 
before the close of the day. 

Below are shown the sales of stocks 
and bonds on the New York Exchange 
for eleven months of the present year. 
The total for twelve mon‘hs will nearly 
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equal that of 1901, which was 265,944,- 
ooo shares. Last year’s was only 187,- 
312,000, and neither in 1902 nor in 1903 
were more than 190,000,000 shares sold: 


Stocks Bonds 
Shares. Par Value. 


20,792,558 $139.454,100 


January 
112,810,850 


February 


September .... 
October 
November 775333300 


Those who review the year will see 
that first in importance have been the 
crops. One great harvest has followed 
another, for the agricultural output of 
1904 was deficient only in wheat, while 
the yield of cotton was the greatest ever 
known. This year’s crop of cotton is 
probably a little in excess of 10,000,000 
bales (instead of 13,550,000), but the 
higher price will give the planter satis- 
factory profits. By the official final re- 


port, the corn crop of 1905 was 2,707,- 
993,000 bushels, the greatest ever har- 


vested, and the yield of all the other 
kinds of grain has been large. The ben- 
eficent effect of this abundance will be 
felt thruout the year to come. 

A marvelous record has been made in 
the iron and steel industry. Since 1897, 
the iron output of the United States has 
been doubled, and the quantity produced 
here this year is equal to more than half 
of the entire world’s ‘output in 1904. 
Here is a table that shows what the fur- 
naces have been doing since the begin- 
ning of last year: 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Of course, the report for December is 
not yet available, but it is known that at 
the beginning of the month the weekly 
capacity of furnaces in blast was 474,500 
tons, against a capacity of 460,000 on 
November rst, and in November more 
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than 2,000,000 tons were produced. In 
1904, the world’s output was 44,804,000 
tons, the greater part of which was dis- 
tributed as follows: United States, 16,- 
497,033; Germany, 9,944,261; Great Bri- 
tain, 8,562,658; France, 2,952,377; Rus- 
sia, 2,839,800; Belgium, 1,262,566. Our 
output this year will be about 22,500,000. 
In the following table is shown the 
growth of the pig iron industry in this 
country: 


1904 
1905 (II months) 20,540,015 


Thruout the past year, except for a 
few weeks in the summer, the demand 
for manufactured products of iron was 
enormous. In the year’s last quarter all 
records of production in the steel mills 
were broken. Orders already placed 
cover the capacity of some of the great 
mills for a year to come. It is predicted 
that 37,000,000 tons of ore will be shipped 
from the Lake mines next year. This 
year the shipments were 34,000,000. Of 
the ore available in 1906, 96 per cent. has 
already been placed. The price of copper 
has risen to 18} cents, apparently in re- 
sponse to a genuine demand for consump- 


Three 
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tion. This explains the intense specu- 
lation in the shares of copper mining 
companies. 

A reaction in copper share prices may 
reasonably be expected, and Mr. Lawson 
may be able to take advantage of it. 
Thus far he has been unfortunate, and 
the experience of those associated with 
him in his $10,000,000 “bear” pool has 
been depressing. It was at the end of 
August that he advertised his prediction 
that the price of the metal and of Amal- 
gamated shares would sharply decline. 
Since that time the price of copper has 
advanced to 18}, about 20 points have 
been added to the price of the company’s 
stock, and his pool has lost $3,600,000. 

What are sometimes called underlying 
conditions have, thru the past year, con- 
tinuously opposed any one who sought to 
depress values. They have also defied 
successfully a tight money market and 
the effect of such disclosures as have 
been made in the life insurance investiga- 
tion. Great crops, unprecedented activ- 
ity in general business, growing railway 
earnings, increased dividends, and lead- 
ing manufacturing industries driven to 
the limit of capacity, have actually and 
steadily increased the value of securities. 
At the same time the cost of living has 
been rising, until now, according to the 
tables of measurement, it is higher than 
at any date in the last twenty-two years. 

New York City. 
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BY FRANCIS C. MOORE 


“Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him.”—Psalm 91. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trust- 


eth in Thee.”—lIsaiah 26:3. 


Upon Life’s summit here I stand, 

Dear Lord, so near the promised land, 
E’en as of old, from Pisgah’s crest 
Thy servant gazed ere laid to rest; 
But not for me such vision clear; 

I may not see the end, though near, 
Nor would I ask—submissive still 

In all things to thy sovereign will; 
My only plea my love for thee, 

My only hope thy love for me. 


How can I doubt that love today 

So helpful on my Heavenward way, 
From planted grain to harvest yield, 
On many a hard-fought battlefield; 
Salvation’s helmet on my brow, 

I will not doubt deliverance now; 
In perfect peace, come toil or strife, 
I trust thee to the close of life; 
My only plea my love for thee, 
My only hope thy love for me. 


Ere long in Christian armor bright 

I'll gird me for my last great fight, 

To fight alone, no comrade near; 

With Shield of Faith I’ll feel no fear 

Nor blench when called to take my stand, 
Thy Spirit-sword within my hand; 

On that last battle turn thy face, 

O Lord of Hosts, and grant me grace; 

My only plea my love for thee, 

My only hope thy love for me. 





The Demand of the Hour 


BY RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


Member of Congress from Missouri and Ex-President of the Inter-parliamentary Union. 


wiped from the escutcheon of the 

American Union there has been no 
great, soul-stirring moral question before 
our people. That the human heart longs 
for such an issue, consciously or not, 
there can be no doubt, and this possibly 
explains the deep-going interest which 
all classes of our population—at least all 
thinking men among them—evince in the 
progress of the 
peace movement. 
The problem of lim- 
iting the possibility 
of public war in the 
same manner as pri- 
vate war has been 
limited, and of thus 
conforming the sta- 
tus of international 
relations to the re- 
quirements of a hu- 
mane and_ enlight- 
ened age, is evident- 
ly being regarded by 
the American people 
as a moral question 
of the high order 
just described. 

It is no doubt due 
to this consideration 
that the editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
has kept his readers 
so exceptionally well 
informed as to the 
progress of that 
movement, whose 
well known object 
is simply to substitute international order 
for international anarchy, trial by court 
for trial by battle, judicial decisions for 
bloody war. The readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT are aware that in every part 
of the civilized globe there are moral 
forces at work to secure such wise sub- 
stitution, and they are also advised as to 
the measures which the leaders of the 
movement are regarding as necessary to 
accomplish this purpose. In the matter 
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of bringing the question down from the 
cloudy domain of speculative thought to 
the solid ground of practical statesman- 
ship and of concentrating the many di- 
vergent views upon concrete and well 
defined demands, great progress has been 
made during the last two years. This 
is largely due to the influence of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, that organiza- 
tion of lawmakers which makes for in- 
ternational amity 
and peace and which 
has formulated these 
demands in such a 
way as not only to 
make them accept- 
able to every well 
meaning govern- 
ment, but also to 
leave no valid ex- 
cuse for their rejec- 
tion by any nation. 
To appreciate - fully 
the extent of the 
progress recently 
made, it is necessary 
to refer to the latest 
developments, which 
are not only new 
and most interest- 
ing, but, up to date, 
have not been men- 
tioned either by the 
daily press or any 
other publication. 

It will be remem- 
bered that at the re- 
cent conference of 
the Interparliament- 
ary Union, held at Brussels, one of the 
American propositions: was to create an 
International Congress to codify inter- 
national law and secure to such law, 
thru the solemn forms of legislation, the 
sanction of all the nations. This is an 
old American pet scheme which Elihu 
Burritt and others advocated in Euro- 
pean Peace Congresses as long as fifty 
years ago. But the same objections 
raised then were interposed this year, 
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namely, that the plan would interfere 
with the principle of sovereignty. In 
spite of these objections, however, the 
American delegates stuck to their propo- 
sition so persistently that the plan, in- 
stead of being pigeonholed, was finally 
referred to a commission with instruc- 
tions to report within three months. This 
was generally regarded as a significant 
American victory, but the more substan- 
tial part of the triumph was yet to come. 
A few weeks ago cable dispatches an- 
nounced that the commission had met at 
Paris and practically decided in favor of 
the American plan of an International 
Congress, without stating, however, how 
the Congress was to be constituted. Mail 
advices have, in the mean time, supplied 
this information, and the news is of such 
a character as to justify the friends of 
peace to hail it with delight. The pro- 
posed solution of the problem will ap- 
pear to them as what it really is: an 
inspiration. Listen how the commission 
proposes to constitute the Congress: 
The next Hague Conference (which is 
to meet some time during the coming 
summer) is to be constituted into a 


permanent body, a sort of senate, which 
is to assemble automatically and peri- 


odically, and the Interparliamentary 
Union is to be reorganized so as to act 
as a parliamentary official adjunct or a 
lower house. In the senate each nation 
is to have the same voice or weight by 
vote, while in the lower house the rep- 
resentation will be proportional. Thus 
there would be two chambers: In the 
one the executive, in the other the par- 
liamentary branches of national govern- 
ments would be represented and carried 
up into the new International Parliament. 

It will be noticed at a glance that in 
its results this plan will insure to the 
world, in the simplest and most prac- 
tical manner possible, exactly what the 
writer, on behalf of the Interparlia- 
mentary group in Congress, had pro- 
posed at Brussels, namely, an Interna- 
tional Legislature of two houses, one to 
be created and controlled by the execu- 
tives; the other by the parliaments or, 
which is practically the same thing, the 
people. The first duty to be performed 
by that new international body is de- 
clared to be “to codify international law 
and keep it up to date.” 
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The question naturally arises how this 
great international reform is to be 
brought about. In view of the early as- 
sembling of the new Hague Conference, 
it appears to be merely a question of 
inducing this body to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the plan. Its feasibility 
will surely be admitted by the delegates 
of the several countries as readily as the 
supreme necessity of an early compilation 
and sanction, by the nations, of what now 
passes under the name of international 
law. It would seem that the advocacy 
and presentation of the plan by so in- 
fluential an organization as the Interpar- 
liamentary Union should in itself be suffi- 
cient to insure its respectful and favor- 
able consideration by the Conference; 
but, in addition to this, the members of 
that Union will no doubt use their in- 
fluence with their respective governments 
in favor of the proposition. To leave 
nothing to chance, however, and to 
guard, if possible, against the loss of a 
golden opportunity of advancing a great 
cause—too many of these have been lost 
in the past—the writer proposes to in- 
troduce a resolution in Congress author- 
izing and directing the President of the 
United States to instruct the delegates to 
the Hague Conference to favor this plan 
and to do all that lies in their power 
toward securing its adoption. 

What favorable action, by the Confer- 
ence, upon this magnificent scheme 
would mean to civilization and to the 
cause of humanity and international jus- 
tice, is apparent to all. In addition to an 
international judiciary, now afforded by 
the High Court at The Hague, the world 
would be assured of the benefit of an 
International Legislature charged with 
the duty first of supplying the law which 
is to govern the judiciary in the adjudi- 
cation of cases to be brought before it, 
and secondly of agreeing on a system 
of arbitration by which the possibilities 
of war will be reduced to a minimum. 
A reduction of armaments will follow 
without further agitation, and. as natu- 
rally as ripe fruit falls off the tree, and 
this will be only one of the beneficial 
consequences of the proposed interna- 
tional organization. A permanent 
“Hague Conference,” with the power to 
meet periodically and when it pleases, 
once assured, there will be no more need 
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of the friends of peace and arbitration 
to prevail upon Czars or Presidents to 
call such a body into being. 

It goes without saying that the change 
here proposed will require the sanction 
of all the governments to give it force 
and effect, even after the second Hague 
Conference has pronounced in its favor. 
But no one need feel any concern on 
that score. If the people are given a 
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chance to pass judgment upon this re- 
form—the greatest, most far-reaching 
and most beneficial to mankind yet un- 
dertaken—they are sure to rise to the 
full hight of their glorious opportunity, 
and the moment they grasp the new dis- 
pensation in its full comprehensiveness, 
their majestic power will force all other 
“majesties,” great or small, to capitulate 
unconditionally. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Cathedral 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


(High in their groves of stone the ancient 
Bells intone :) 
Hosannas fling we on the midnight air! 
The tongues of silver, lips of brass are 
ours. 
And far to sound their gladness or their 
care 
Men hung us here amid these carven towers— 


In excelsis Gloria! 


(Pulse with that joyous tone the Spires in 
unison :) 
We that are earth’s last flowering up to 
God 
Bear to the stars the gladness of the land! 
(The Gargoyles mouth and leer from every 
spire and pier :) 
We for earth’s outcasts witness; in the sod 
(he worm and flower are equal in His 


hand— 
In excelsis Gloria! 


(Then the Foundation Stone heaves forth its 
joy alone:) : 
Brother to that bare stone of Bethlehem 
Whereon His earliest pillow was—am I! 
Let the glad chimes remember that for them 
My shoulders prop their eyries in the 
sky— 


In excelsis Gloria! 


(Then from the Organs pour their canticles of 
yore:) 

To God in utmost heaven what proud acclaim 

Of Glory, Love and Sovereignty shall sound! 

Oh, that the winds which over Bethlehem came 

Were in our throats to make His praise 


abound— 


In excelsis Gloria! 


(As their great chants arise the Baptistry 
sighs :) 

O Bethlehem in me each day renewed !— 

(The Crypts where deep are stored monarch 
and saint and lord:) 

Hosanna from the Manger of the Dead !— 

(The Altar Tapers fair burn out their souls in 
prayer ;) 

There was a star upon that solitude 


Wherefrom was Perfect Light on Juda 


shed— 
In excelsis Gloria! 


(Then all the Townsfolk cry in one pure chant 
on high:) 
Flesh of our flesh unto the earth He came; 
Soul of His soul to win us home again; 
Wherefore let soul and body both proclaim 
The Christ in us reborn this night to men— 
In excelsis Gloria! 


Et tn terra Pax! 
Mt, Aruincton, N. J, 





Peace Before the Angels’ Song 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


HAD left Baghdad 
several days before 
and was going south 
with some ten men 
and twenty horses 
and mules to ex- 
plore the almost un- 
mapped _ sands, 
swamps and mounds 
about the lower Tigris and Euphrates. 
We saw on one side the prominent 
mound of Zibliya, and I bade my car- 
avan move on toward the distant Nif- 
fer, then unexplored, while my com- 
panion, Mr. J. H. Haynes, and my inter- 
preter, Mr. Daniel Noorian, rode with 
me to the top of Zibliya, to examine the 
mound and take observations with the 
prismatic compass. From there I saw 


a smaller mound half a mile off, and I 
told my two companions to follow after 
the caravan, while I would ride rapidly 


to the mound and soon overtake them. 
It was a dreary waste, blown into lines 
of sand hills, and a war between the 
Arab tribes was said to have made it 
dangerous. I had just reached the top 
of the mound when I saw Mr. Haynes 
galloping toward me. He hastily told 
me that an Arab was stealthily watching 
us, and that we must get together as 
quickly as possible. So we galloped on 
and overtook our caravan several miles 
ahead ; but all the time we would see the 
Arab horseman occasionally emerging 
from behind a sand hill and keeping 
abreast of us. Soon we saw directly in 
front of us a flag waving from the top 
of a far distant hill, and a man standing 
beside it in full view. Then there came 
another, till some twenty armed Arabs 
stood ready to meet us. We could only 
go forward and learn their purpose, as 
they evidently wished to know ours. 
Our interpreter and our Turkish soldier 
rode forward to meet them and cried, 
Salaam,” “Peace.” “Salaam,” “Peace,” 
they replied, and on both sides, armed as 
we were and ready to defend ourselves, 
we felt relieved. “We rode on toward 
Niffer, and as we left them the Arabs 
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formed in a line, dancing and singing: 
“O Beg, we are beating our niter; O 
Beg, we are beating our niter,” a war 
refrain to indicate that their powder was 
being prepared and they were ready for 
war. I learned two things; one that the 
measure of poetry is dictated by the 
dance, and the other the meaning of Sa- 
laam and the value of Peace. 

To the savage war is the natural condi- 
tion. The only peace it knows is that 
of conquest. It makes a desert and calls 
it peace. A stranger is an enemy. In 
Latin the same word hostis means both 
stranger and enemy. When two stran- 
gers met it was necessary that they 
should make truce by calling out “Peace.” 
We do not need to utter the Oriental 
greeting, because with us peace is the 
normal state of society. When Jesus was 
born the angels greeted the world with 
the Eastern salutation, “Peace on earth 
to good-willing men,” the men of peace. 
What other greeting could there have 
been when it was prophesied that the 
Messiah should be the “Prince of 
Peace”? 

In the Old Testament peace is one of 
the commonest words of blessing as well 
as of greeting. Jehovah’s “covenant of 
peace” is many times repeated. The 
longing for peace is expressed in the de- 
scription of the coming Messianic age, 
when they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares. The angels’ salaam was the 
announcement that the Messianic age 
had come. Peace was thought of as the 
greatest of blessings. Said Jehovah to 
Moses, as his chief promise to Israel, “I 
will give peace in the land, and none 
shall make it afraid.” In the Psalms the 
highest promise is “abundance of peace 
till the moon be no more.” The petition 
is, “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” 
and the answer is, “Peace shall be upon 
Israel.” Israel’s golden age was in the 
reign of Solomon, when there was no 
war, and Solomon’s name means Peace. 
secause he was a man of peace he could 
build the temple to the God of peace. 
The Hebrew word which means Peace is 
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common in proper names; more than a 
dozen men in the Hebrew Scriptures are 
called Shallum, and there are other such 
names as Shelemiah and Salome. 

Before the Prince of Peace came the 
world had always hungered after peace. 
The wisest of the Greek deities created 
the olive, and when the gods contended 
as to which had given the best benefac- 
tion to man, the honor was awarded to 
Athene, because her gift of peace was 
more precious than the war horse of 
Neptune. What the Greeks thought of 
peace is further shown in the fact that 
they made her a special goddess, Eirene, 
one of the Hours, in conjunction with 
Eunomia, Good Order, and Dike, Justice. 
Her father was the supreme lawgiver, 
Zeus, and her mother Themis, Right; 
and her son was Plutus, Wealth. On the 
other hand Bellona, goddess of war, was 
the daughter of Mars, and her compan- 
ions were the Furies, and Fear, Terror 
and Dread. In her hair were flying ser- 
pents, her garments were stained with 
blood, and before her she swung the 
torch of conflagration. The Romans 
held it a rare and blessed year when, in 
times of peace, the temple of Janus could 
be closed. In such a time, says Horace: 
“Now Peace, and ancient Chastity, and Faith, 
And Honor dare return, and Virtue long 

forgot, 
And blessed Plenty, with her laden horn.” 
When Virgil wishes in his highest strain, 
which Pope has imitated in his “Mes- 
siah,” to picture the coming Golden Age, 
he tells Pollio that the newborn child 
“shall rule over a world all at peace, by 
the ancestral virtues,” and “cities shall 
no longer be protected by walls”; “the 
deadly serpent and the poisonous plant 
shall cease.” And even in war-loving 
Greece Euripides feels the curse of the 
Trojan War, and the Chorus cries that, 
but for Helen and Paris, 

“No tear had dewed the widowed bed; 

No father mourned his children dead.” 
Still clearer did the Greeks recognize the 
preciousness of peace in their myth of 
the peaceful Island of the Hesperides, 
with its golden fruit, beyond the ocean, 
where day and night were equal, and 
where, undisturbed by war, Atlas holds 
up the heavens. ‘Thither wended Her- 
cules, and many another son of the gods, 
to find an Elysium on earth. 
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The Egyptians were an agricultural 
people, and so not naturally given to war. 
Accordingly, we have the “most extra- 
ordinary fact that Egypt had no god of 
war, and, secluded as she was by the sea 
and the deserts, she was seldom in dan- 
ger of invasion. Her gods were the Sun 
and the Heavens, and those that ruled 
the realm of the dead; gods of nature or 
the resurrection. The hostile god Set 
was god of darkness and cloud and des- 
ert, and fought only the good Sun-god, 
Ra. And when the soul of the dead 
stood for judgment before Osiris, judge 
of the under-world, and his forty-two 
assessors, to each of them the soul pro- 
tests its innocence, ‘while in life, of some 
special sin. ‘This wholly negative con- 
fession declares the man in his lifetime 
to have been a man of justice and peace. 
“Hail,” says he to one of them, “I have 
not made any man to be afraid.” “I have 
not made my speech to burn with anger.” 
“I have not made any person to weep,” 
he says to another of the forty-two. Per- 
haps the most remarkable Egyptian 


document is a treaty of peace with the 


Hittites. 
Babylonia and Assyria differed from 


Egypt in that half their gods were gods 
of war. They carried no emblems of life, 
no lotus or papyrus blossoms, but swords, 
axes, arrows and clubs. And yet the 
Assyrians had a god Shalman, Peace, and 
four Assyrian kings bore the name Shal- 
maneser, Shalman will protect. One of 
the oldest of the myths, that of Dibbarra, 
is devoted to the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace. The god Dibbarra 
thus addresses a leader: 

“Thou shalt fear no one, nor have compassion. 
Kill the young and old alike, 

The tender suckling likewise; spare no one.” 

It sounds like the words of Jehovah 
to the angels that watch over Jerusalem 
as given by Ezekiel: 

“Go ye thru the city and smite: 

Let not your eye spare, neither have ye pity. 

Slay utterly the old man, the young man, and 
the maiden, 

And little children and women.” 

But another god protests against such 
slaughter, and he is appeased. And the 
story ends with the promise that he who 
worships the god shall dwell in peace; 
“he shall escape from the grasp of the 
enemy”; “sword and pestilence shall not 
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touch him; he shall dwell in safety.” 
If it be true that the Babylonians and 
their gods were mighty in war, it is yet 
true that they felt the value of peace. 
The use of the salaam goes back to them. 
Their greeting was with this very word 
for peace, and their prayers of dedication 
were for the peace and life of the king. 
Their word for peace, the same word 
as appears in salaam, in Jeru-salem, 
City of Peace, and in Solomon, was from 
a root that meant to be complete, perfect, 
as if peace were the perfection of all 
blessing. Especially does Hammurabi 
in the prolog and the epilog of his Code, 
some 2200 B. C., dwell on the blessings 
of peace, which his laws were meant to 
assure and preserve. For his first bless- 
ing to his people, he tells us: 

“I provided them with a peaceful country; 

I brought health to the land; I_made 
the people to rest in security. . . In my 
bosom I carried the people of the land; under 
my protection I brought their brethren into 
security; in my wisdom I restrained them, 
that the strong might not oppress the weak, 
and that they should give justice to the orphan 
and the widow.” 

Such was the value set upon peace bv 
Hammurabi, who calls himself “Shar 
misharim,” “King of Righteousness,” an 
exact translation into Babylonian of the 
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name of his contemporary, Melchizedek, 
who ruled the city of Jerusalem, City of 
Peace. 

Of old China has been a land of peace, 
and has hated war. Confucius and Lao- 
tze equally taught that peace is the chief 
of blessings. Thus the latter, who wrote 
more than 500 years before our era, says 
in his “Ethics”: 

“Where armies are quartered briars and 
thorns grow. Great wars are always followed 
by famines. Even beautiful weapons are un- 
blest among tools, and people should shun 
them. The superior man uses arms only when 
compelled. Peace and quietude he loves. To 
rejoice at a conquest means to enjoy the 
slaughter of men.” 

One need not quote further from Con- 
fucius, nor from the sayings and stories 
of Buddha and the sages of India. 

The world has always longed for 
peace, and has always had a golden age 
of peace behind it, and has expected a 
second Eden yet to come, when “wars 
hateful to mothers” shall cease. But of 
all the ancient eulogies and prophecies of 
peace the most eloquent and beautiful 
was the salaam of the angels to the 
world, which announced the coming of 
the Prince of Peace and the Kingdom 
of God. 


New York City. 
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The King’s Own 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Tis but a Jew-baby—“Nay, ‘tis God’s Son!” 
‘Tis but an outcast—“Nay, the King’s Own!” 
Naked He slumbers—“Kings’ cover His.” 
Landless and houseless—“But His mother’s kiss?” 
’Tis but a Jew-baby—‘“Hark, the white wings!” 
Manger-born, kine-keeping— “Wide heaven sings!” 
Crownless His head is—‘‘See, then, the thorn.” 
Out of night’s black void—“Golden the morn.” 


Tis but a Jew-baby—“Saviour and Son.” 

’Tis but an outcast—“Nay, the King’s Own!” 
Road-worn, barefoot—“But the loving waves part.” 
Houseless and homeless—“Here, then, my heart.” 


WASHINGTON, BC 





The United States of America 


BY|KOGORO TAKAHIRA 


Japanese Minister to the United States and Peace Commissioner at Portsmouth. 


of Christendom should be domi- 
nated by feelings of peace on 
earth and good will toward men. Par- 
ticularly should this kindly feeling 
permeate the length and breadth of this 
great country, stretching, as it does, from 
ocean to ocean and bounded on the north 
and south only by the extreme of lati- 
tude. 
Your farmers are prosperous; 
mines are yielding 


A T this season of the year the whole 


your 


Today the emigrant from Europe travels 
in rapidly moving steam cars, and your 
sailing vessels have given place to steam- 
ships, so that the journey of months is 
now reduced to days. 

At that time agriculture was the chief 
industry, and undoubtedly in the years to 
come the largest percentage of your 
population will be engaged in that call- 
ing. In this connection I learn that the 
prosperity of your country is said to de- 

pend upon the pros- 





enormous _ returns, 
so far as they have 
been developed ; 
your factories are 
working full time; 
your railroads are 
burdened with traf- 
fic, and every chan- 
nel of commerce is 
at flood tide; and 
yet vast as it is in 
area and populated 
with over 80,000,000 
of contented people, 
this nation is but in 
its infancy to what 
it will grow in the 
next fifty years. 
What will be its 
place among the 
nations of the world 
at the end of that 
period? It takes 
no prophet to pre- 





perity of the farmer. 
When the crops are 
good, the factory 
runs full hours, and 
the storekeeper does 
not hesitate to order 
a full stock of goods. 
It would seem im- 
probable, however, 
that in this wide 
country there should 
be in the future a 
universal failure of 
crops, so that either 
the farmers as a 
class or the other 
inhabitants of this 
country should suf- 
fer. This might 
have happened 
twenty years ago, 
but when one con- 
siders that since 
your great Civil 








dict what that posi- 
tion will be. Fore- 
cast the future with 
what has been accomplished in the past, 
and the question answers itself. 

Less than half a century ago your 
frontiersmen were battling with maraud- 
ing Indians and struggling at the risk of 
their lives to build homes in places now 
not so remote from the center of popu- 
lation. The only means of transporta- 
tion were the flat boats of the Ohio, or 
the prairie schooners of the plains, 
while your foreign commerce was car- 
ried on fast sailing Baltimore clippers. 


Kogoro ‘Takahira. 


War there have been 
developed the vast 
wheat. fields: of the 
Northwest; the far greater area of land 
in the corn planting belt in the Middle 
West; the enormous cattle and sheep 
ranches, and that all this vast terri- 
tory is compactly joined together by 
your splendid systems of railroads, there 
should be but little chance of a universal 
crop failure, and financial depression 
among farmers. What is true as to the 
development of the great West is also true 
as to the South. The Southern States 
now have a larger acreage of cotton than 
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ever before, the character of crops is 
more diversified, and fortunes are being 
made in raising enormous quantities of 
fruit and vegetables for Northern mar- 
kets. 

Many of your eminent statesmen have 
confidently asserted in the past that the 
United States must always remain dis- 
tinctively an agricultural country, and I 
am informed that there are millions of 
acres of land under cultivation; that 
many more have not yet been reclaimed, 
and also that the last census gives a large 
percentage of your population as en- 
gaged in tilling the soil. Nevertheless, 
I believe it needs no acute mind to dis- 
cern that the wealth, strength and pros- 
perity of the United States does not de- 
pend entirely upon agriculture. Prosper- 
ous it is beyond all doubt, but it seems 
to me there is greater prosperity enjoyed 
by the other industries of your country. 

I am amazed wherever I travel to see 
the varied industries; the thousands of 
men employed, and the unostentatious 
display of wealth back of these teeming, 
bustling, successful enterprises. I have 
been told most of them have come into 


existence within the -past thirty years, 
and that every year new enterprises are 
starting up. 

In this period of great prosperity your 
country is now enjoying one becomes 
sanguine and fails to keep in mind that 
depression and adversity may come at 


the most unexpected time. Such is the 
history of trade, in all nations and all 
times. But it is well also to reflect that 
in this great country you now have a 
population which is increasing at the rate 
of about 1,000,000 a year, and that your 
home industries have made but a small 
tho keen impression upon the foreign 
commerce of the world. You are manu- 
facturing to supply a home demand. The 
time is coming when your merchants and 
manufacturers will reach out and grasp 
their share of that foreign commerce; 
when your industries, varied and great 
as they look now, will be considered in- 
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significant. When that time comes 
Americans will compare the future with 
the present, and the comparison will be 


‘as striking as the present is with the past 


of ten to fifty years ago. With all these 
natural resources, which have barely 
been developed, the United States of 
America is bound to become the most 
powerful nation in wealth and influence 
in the world. And what strikes me 
most keenly is that even with the enor- 
mously rapid increase of population 
America will never be compelled to buy 
abroad her food-stuffs or any other ar- 
ticles of daily necessity, as most other 
countries do. This is the most important 
point where lies the great strength of 
this country. It may, therefore, be pre- 
dicted that the position the United States 
will gain among the nations will be most 
prominent and powerful. It will not, 
however, be maintained by force, such 
as maintained in some countries, altho 
that force may be latent, for the tradi- 
tions of your country are against it. It 
will, in fact, be maintained by pacific 
measures, fair treatment and dignified 
peace. 

Such a code of conduct has controlled 
the United States in the past, will be 
potent in the future, and is characteristic 
of your people as the result of your edu- 
cation. It is true your population of 
80,000,000 is not all native-born; but the 
power of assimilation peculiar to this na- 
tion, encouraging the foreign-born emi- 
grant to quickly acquire the attributes 
of American citizenship, is an emphatic 
indorsement of those cardinal principles 
of the American people: to maintain law 
and order; and an unvarying adherence 
to the doctrine that the majority shall 
rule. Under such institutions, the solid 
and vigorous growth of this already 
great nation must be most assured and 
the power consequent upon it must be 
most telling in backing the position of 
the United States among the nations and 
in contributing to the peace of the world. 

Wasuincton, PD. C. 





The Magi 


BY JOHN WARD STIMSON 


The Magi came, at Christmastide, 
Into the night, with gifts resplendent— 
Coursers, camels, robes of pride, 
Wealth of satellites dependent! 
They came with pomp; they came from far, 
And followed fast the “Morning” Star! 


Low, in a cradle made of hay, 

A monarch from the heavens lay! 

Was it a king in glory dight? 

No—'twas a cherub in pink and white! 
It, too, had traveled alone from far, 


And came in the arms of the “Evening” Star! 


Which of the twain shall we worship most? 


The Star with the train and the splendid host? 
The Star of triumph? the Star of power? 
Or the Star that twinkles at twilight hour? 
The “Love Star” tender? Now, watch and see, 
It is the Magi bend the knee! 


Ah, glory of genius, pride or wealth! 
Splendor of wisdom, knowledge, health! 
Powers of busy brain and feet, 
All of the treasures of earth complete! 
Spirit of beauty and love, at last, 
At Thy tiny feet, all crowns are cast! 


Norpnorr, CAL. 
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Charles Augustus Peabody 


BY FISHER A. BAKER 


[Mr. Baker, who contributes the 


following article on the new President of the Mu- 


tual Life Insurance Company, has been associated in the practice of law with Mr. Peabody 


for the past thirty 
edge.—Epi1rTor. ] 


R. PEABODY, who was unani- 
M mously elected President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held last Wednesday, was 
born in New York city on April 11th, 
1849. He was prepared for college 
at the Columbia Grammar School and 
was graduated at Columbia University 
with the class of 1869. Studying law 
at the Columbia Law School, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1871, since which 
time he has practiced his profession in 
this city with marked ability and suc- 
cess, For the last thirty years he has 
been a partner with me and is now car- 
rying on business under the firm name 


of Baker & Peabody. 


years, and consequently writes with full authority and ample knowl- 


I have known Mr. Peabody from the 
time he was a boy, as I had known his 
father before him, and I bear cheerful 
testimony to his rugged honesty and 
high character. 

In 1876 Mr. Peabody was nominated 
for and elected to the State Legislature 
from the old Eleventh Assembly Dis- 
trict. He served only one term and re- 
fused a second nomination. The en- 
grossing nature of his private business 
has since that time prevented his active 
participation in political affairs. He has 
always enjoyed good health and is now 
full of strength and vigor.. He believes 
in reasonable economy in business and 
has but little patience with extravagant 
expenditure for purposes of show. He 
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is democratic in manner and easily ap- 
proachable. 

Mr. Peabody is a man accustomed to 
large affairs, and has for some years 
been the counsel and American repre- 
sentative of William Waldorf Astor. He 
is of calm temperament, transacts busi- 
ness easily, and the more it crowds him 
and becomes complicated the cooler he 
grows. He thinks for himself and does 
not borrow his judgments in business af- 
fairs from others. His mind acts quickly 
and his decisions once made are firmly 
held to. By principle and habit he says 
what he means and means ‘what he says. 

Mr. Peabody has set forth in the pub- 
lic press that he has but little knowledge 
of the scientific side of life insurance and 
that he will regard the problems arising 
in connection with his new position as 
head of the Mutual as in general admin- 
istrative. He will not assume his new 
office until January 1st, when Frederick 
Cromwell, the Acting President, will re- 
tire from its administration. 

The new head of the Mutual is pledged 
to honest management for the company 
and will not represent any faction. He 


will not be dominated by any one man 
or body of men, but will be absolutely 


independent. This fact is well brought 
out in the statement issued iust subse- 
quent to Mr. Peabody’s election, as fol- 
lows: ; 


To the Policyholders of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company: 


I have this day been appointed president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York and have accepted the position. I desire 
to communicate directly with the policyhold- 
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ers of the company, for whose benefit a great 
trust is being administered. No private inter- 
est controls this company, and [| enter upon 
the discharge of my duties as the representa- 
tive solely of the policyholders, chosen unani- 
mously by their elected representatives, the 
board of trustees. The new administration 
stands pledged to economy, to lawful methods 
and to reform of existing abuses. Much has 
already been accomplished to carry out these 
pledges, and all will be done that is necessary 
to fully redeem them. The board of trustees 
is harmonious and united upon these matters. 
The company possesses financial resources far 
beyond its liabilities. Lapse and surrender of 
policies mean abandonment of accumulations 
and the savings of years of thrift. Policyhold- 
ers are urged to continue their policies in the 
company and not to withdraw from it. I ask 
of our constituents that they will give me 
and the board of trustees a fair trial and judge 
us not in advance, but by results accomplished. 
| take the office conferred upon me with a full 
sense of the sacred nature of its responsibili- 
ties and of the obligations I owe to those who 
entrust to the officers and trustees of this com- 
pany a provision for widowhood and orphan- 
age. 
(Signed) CHarves A. Prasopy. 

Mr. Peabody is a director of the Astor 
National Bank, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, the Gallatin Na- 
tional Bank, a trustee of the Bank for 
Savings and other financial institutions. 
He has actively participated in the New 
York club life, and has membership in 
the University, Union League, Down 
Town, Apawamis and Tuxedo clubs. 
His town residence is 224 Madison ave- 
nue. Mr. Peahody will have a salary of 
$50,000 as President of the Mutual, 
which is conservative when compared 
with the $150,000 salary paid to the for- 
mer President. 

New York City. 





The Remarkable Growth of Ainttions 
Banks and Trust Companies 


BY SERENO S. PRATT 
Editor of “The Wall Street Journal.” 


ASTERN people have not begun 

E even yet to realize the enormous 

prosperity of the West. Stillless do 

they realize to what an extent the money 

of the West has become a factor in the 
markets of the East. 

The South is beginning to enjoy the 
same wonderful revival, but to the pres- 
ent the West is supplying the great bulk 
of the nation’s wealth and no small part 
of its financial 
power. The West- 
ern banker is invad- 
ing Wall Street with 
his surplus capital 
to invest and to loan. 

It is the investing 
strength of that sec- 
tion that makes the 
for 
bonds. Read the re- 
cent report of the 
Secretary of Agri- 
culture and learn 
the prosperity that 
a succession of 
rich harvests have 
brought to it. The 
Western farmers 
have paid off their 
mortgages, accumu- 
lated a surplus, 
bought more land, 
and making still 
more money and 
have paid it into 
their little country 
banks, and thru 
them are investing 
in securities. The 
Bank Commissioner 
of Kansas, in his 
report for 1904, says 
that it has been an 
era of small banks 
in isolated commu- 


chief demand 


nities, and so many Facade of the New National Park Bank Building, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


have been started 
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that today every hamlet in the State, 
where any considerable business is done, 
has a bank. This explains the dis- 
appearance of the West as a disturb- 
ing economic element. There is now 
no West or East in the true sense of 
the words. They have become one, so 
far as their financial interests are con- 
cerned. It is true, in no small measure, 
that the West is now able to finance the 
movement of its 
own crops; that is 
to say, its banks are 
no longer obliged to 
borrow such large 
sums for crop pur- 
poses as in former 
years. What they 
do now is mainly to 
withdraw their own 
money reserves on 
deposit in the East, 
or call in the loans 
which they have 
made in New York. 
Such a movement 
as this took one 
hundred million in 
currency out of 
New York during 
the past fall. 

While the depos- 
its of Wall Street 
aid the Western 
farmers in their har- 
vesting. of grain, the 
money of the West- 
ern farmer, at cer- 
tain periods of the 
year, actually makes 
the Wall Street 
market. 

The country bank 
in which the farmer 
keeps his money de- 
posits a-part of its 
reserves, let us say, 
in Chicago or St. 
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Interior View of the New National Park Bank Building, New York. 


Louis, and the big bank in Chipdgo or 
St. Louis, having in certain seasons more 
money than it can profitably-.employ at 
home, requests its New York corre- 
spondent to make call loans for it in 
Wall Street. So it may happen that the 
few hundred dollars to the credit of the 
little Kansas farmer may actually be in- 
cluded in the $50,000 or $100,000 loan 
made to a Wall Street broker, enabling 
him to carry his customers’ stocks on 
margin. 

Then later in the year there comes a 
time when the Kansas farmer has to har- 
vest his crops. He employs a number 
of men, paying them in currency. The 
farmer draws on his deposit, and perhaps 
has to borrow until he can market his 


The little country bank is obliged 
to draw upon its reserves in Chicago or 
St. Louis, and the big bank in Chicago or 
St. Louis calls in its loans in Wall Street, 
and directs its correspondent in New 
York to ship it so many thousands of dol- 


wheat. 


lars of currency. So that the money in 
the Wall Street banks is actually paid out 
to the farm hand in Kansas. 

These two movements of money, one 
to and the other from New York, may 
affect the business of the whole coun- 
try, and decide the rates of credit, the 
prices of stocks, the market for inter- 
national exchange, the value of securi- 
ties in London and Paris, and thus affect 
the financial situation around the globe. 

The sudden growth of the West in 
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financial power constitutes one of the 
most striking features of the banking 
situation. Leading to an enormous in- 
crease in the: number of banks, it has 
necessarily resulted in a larger apprecia- 
tion of the value of banks. Just as the 
people have in recent vears been studving 
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Shall the national bank note circula- 
tion be made more “elastic”? President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Shaw, in their 
recent message and report, say that it 
should. 

Shall the trust companies, which have 
grown so rapidly in number, deposits 





The Present Building of the National City Bank, No. 52 Wall Street, New York. 
A Wagon Stands in Front of the Banking House. 


questions of money, corporations, trans- 
portation and insurance, so now they are 
beginning to give some attention to the 
question of banking. 

The bankers themselves, in their con- 
ventions, their clearing houses, their 
financial papers and in their directors’ 
rooms, are eagerly discussing many vital- 
ly important questions relating to their 
business. Some of these are: 


and power, be compelled to keep larger 
cash reserves? Secretary Shaw in his 
annual report recommends that the trust 
companies of large capitalization be per- 
mitted to take out Federal incorpora- 
tions. 

Shall the banks themselves keep 
stronger reserves or, perhaps better still, 
make provision for more elastic reserves 
by gathering larger amounts of cash on 
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hand in July and August for use in the 
crop moving period beginning in Sep- 
tember? 
Shall the payment of interest, on de- 
posits subject to withdrawal by check, 
be prohibited or materially reduced; 
particularly those deposits in the na- 
tional banks of New York which repre- 
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What provisions should be made for a 
larger banking publicity, and particu- 
larly in New York, which is the chief 
money market of the country, for a com- 
prehensive bank statement which shall 
report the condition of all the national 
and State banks and trust companies 
every week? 








Building of the First National Bank of the City of New York, Corner of Broadway 
and Wall Street, New York. 


sent the reserves of interior institutions ? 

Ought the commercial banks to invest 
largely in bonds, thus maintaining what 
is called a “bond reserve”? 

Is it advisable that banks should con- 
duct “bond departments” in which to buy 
and sell securities for their customers? 

Shall the national banks be permitted 
to make loans on real estate? 


Would a system of insurance for bank 
(leposits be feasible or wise? 

Some of these questions are bound, 
sooner or later, to become of genera! 
public interest. An account of the bank- 
ing power of the United States will, 
therefore, be timely as a fitting introduc- 
tion to the discussion of them. 

The banking power of the world is es- 
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timated at $33,608,000,000, of which 41 
per cent. is in the United States. The in- 
crease in this country is computed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency as having 
been 168 per cent. in fourteen years, 
against 82 per cent. in foreign countries. 
At this rate it will not be long before the 
United States will contain a larger bank- 
ing power than all the other nations put 
together. 

The total bank deposits in the United 
States in 1904 were $10,110,000,000, as 
compared with $4,535,000,000 in 1893, 
an increase of 123 percent. In the same 
year the total amount of actual money in 
the United States was $2,803,500,000, of 
which $1,982,000,000 were in upwards of 
15,000 banks; so that there were over 
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Nassau Street, 


three dollars of deposits to every dollar 
of money in the country, and over ten 
dollars of deposits to every dollar of 
money in the banks. In this calculation 
the savings banks are included, altho 
they are institutions of safe-keeping and 
investment and not of discagant. 

These figures give some idea not only 
of the enormous power of banking in 
this country, but also of how the credit 
facilities of banks expand the exchange 
power of money. 

Yet a stock market wrecker was re- 
cently advising people that they should 
all go to the banks at one time and draw 
their money out, pointing to the differ- 
ence between the deposit liabilities and 
the cash reserves as proof that the banks 
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could not pay! Nothing worse could 
have been conceived than this scheme of 
playing on the fears of those who do not 
understand the function of banking. Of 
course, the difference between the sum 
of deposits and the sum of cash on hand 
represents commodities on which. the 
banks have loaned their credit in order 
to facilitate the exchange of these com- 
modities between producers and con- 
sumers. There is a dollar of wealth be- 
hind every dollar of deposits 

The recent growth of banking in this 
country presents these striking feat- 
ures: 

1. The extraordinary expansion of the 
trust company business. 2. The growth 
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of the national bank system, especially 
in the small towns of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 3. A notable development of 
banking power in the West, as already 
outlined: 4. The banking concentra- 
tion which has gone on in the principal 
cities leading to the creation of banks 
and trust companies of immense size. 5. 
The inter-ownership or alliance of banks 
and trust companies, making what are 
sometimes called “chains” of banking in- 
stitutions, subject, in general, to one ot 
the other of great financial powers. 6. 
An eager and wasteful competition for 
deposits. 7. The introduction of “de- 
partment store” methods in banking, 
many banks and trust companies under- 
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The Hanover National Bank Building, at Pine and Nassau Streets, New York, is the 
Tallest Structure Shown. 
Copyright, 1905, by Brown Bros, N. Y. 
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taking to transact, under one roof, every 
kind of banking, and in order to increase 
their deposits, advertising extensively, 
not only in the newspapers and street 
cars, but also by means of elaborate cir- 
culars, by erecting costly buildings, and 
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there are institutions which undertake 
to combine all of these functions. 
Formerly the banker regarded his 
work as in the nature of a profession. 
Now the business is being rapidly com- 
mercialized. Formerly it was respect- 
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Bird’s Eye View of Wall Street, New York, Looking from William to Nassau Street, 
and showing the Gallatin, Merchants, American and Manhattan Company's Banks. 


by other ways of attracting public atten- 
tion. 

Formerly banking was supposed to be 
a highly specialized business, one insti- 
tution acting as a place of safe .keeping 
for savings, another as trustee of trust 
funds, another as an institution of gen- 
eral deposit and discount for merchants, 
another as underwriter and promoter of 
great enterprises, and so on. But now 


able for a banker to do business in dingy 
and dark ,quarters, often inaccessible. 
Now he works in costly business palaces, 
amid marble, mahogany and gilt, and 
pictures and carvings. ’ , 

The trust company, 2 few years ago, 
was an institution that served especially 
as trustee, administrator, executor, and 
in other trust capacities, and received 
time deposits, which it loaned out or in- 
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vested, thus acting practically as an in- 
vesting agent for investors and persons 
of means. But now the trust company, 


while stilt performing this special and 
eminently useful service, has entered 
boldly into the general banking business 
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seven per cent. of the entire banking 
power of the country. Their deposits 
amount to $2,847,000,000, as compared 
with $4,735,000,000 in the national banks. 


Over one billion of the total trust com- 


pany deposits are in Greater New York, 





Banking House of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 22 William Street, 


New York. The Cotton Exchange Appears at the Right an 


of Picture. 


as an active competitor of the banks. 
There are still a few companies which 
remain in the old-fashioned trust busi- 
ness, and they are among the strongest 
in the field. But they are the exception. 

Ten years ago there were only 569 
trust companies. There are now I,II5. 
During this time their resources have 
more than doubled, and they now amount 
to $3,802,000,000, or more than twenty- 


Delmonico’s at the Left 


where these institutions are relatively 
larger than in the rest of the country, 
and where their competition with the 
banks in general, as well as their affilia- 
tions with some of the banks, in particu- 
lar, now constitutes one of the problems 
of the banking situation. 

The national banking system has also 
had a remarkable development during 
this same period, altho the percentages 
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United States Trust Company Building, No. 45 Wall Street, New York. 
Picture a Motor Cab Touches the Bankin 
Recently Purchase 


States Custom House, 
at the Immediate Left. 


of growth in deposits and resources do 
not equal those of the trust companies. 
The national bank expansion has been 
especially notable since 1900, when, by 
the act of March 14th, national banks 
could be incorporated with a minimum 
capital of $25,000. This has led to the 
organization of 2,666 national banks, or 
practically one-third of the total number 
chartered since the national banking sys- 
tem was established during the Civil 
War. Of the total $4,735,000,000 of na- 
tional bank deposits on August 25th, 
$2,117,000,000 were in the country banks. 
This growth in banking in the country 
districts is a most significant develop- 
ment, marking, among other things, a 


r A 


In the 
House. A Portion of the Old United 
by The National City Bank, is Shown 


decline in the prejudice against banks 
and interest. As Secretary Wilson says: 
“One of the most notable outgrowths of 
savings by farmers is the very great 
multiplication of small national banks in 
recent years.” 

When it is said that there is in New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis $1,342,- 
000,000 of national bank deposits, while 
in thirty-five other banking centers 
there is $1,275,000,000 and in the rest of 
the country $2,117,000,000, one gets 
some idea of the wide distribution of this 
banking power. While nearly twenty- 
one per cent. of the national bank de- 
posits are in New York city, there are 
two cities—Chicago and Philadelphia— 
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that hold over $200,000,000; three others 
that hold over $100,000,000—Boston, 
Pittsburg and St. Louis, and four others 
that hold over $50,000,000—Kansas 
City, Mo.; Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Baltimore. 

The resources of the national banks 
of the United States are: greater than tise 
capital of all the railroads of the coun- 
try. Their outstanding loans are larger 
than the public debt of Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, Italy or Spain. They 
hold in securities two per cent. of all the 
stocks and bonds admitted on the ‘New 
York Stock Exchange. They hold in 
actual money sixty-six per cent. of all the 
money in all of the banking institutions, 
public and private, in the ‘United States. 
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Their circulating notes, amounting to 
five hundred and thirty-three million 
dollars, are twenty per cent. of all the 
money in circulation in the United 
States. 

With all this diffusion of money in 
banking there has at the same time been 
a remarkable concentration. This has 
been especially noticeable in New York, 
but the same thing has also taken place 
in Boston, Pittsburg and other cities, 


and it has generally been accompanied 
with close alliances between the big 
banks and groups of trust and insurance 
companies. In New York there are fewer 
banks but larger increased banking re- 
sources than ten years ago. 

A recent compilation showed that there 
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are 149 national banks in the United 
States having gross deposits of five mil- 


ion dollars or more. There are twenty- 
eight .banks having deposits of over 
twenty-two million dollars. These in- 
clude fourteen in New York, four in Chi- 
cago, four in Philadelphia, two in Bos- 
ton and two in St. Louis, and one each 
in Pittsburg and Kansas City. 

In New York the National City, the 
National Bank of Commerce, the First 
National Bank, the National Park Bank 
and the Hanover National Bank take the 
lead, their combined deposits making a 
total of six hundred and sixty-two mil- 
lion dollars. This is indeed immense, 
and yet there are fivé banks in Great 
Britain (not counting the Bank of Eng- 





Street, Occupied by The First Nationa! 


Chicago. 


land) whose total deposits and current 
accounts make the imposing total of one 
billion and sixty million dollars. Yet the 
total deposits of all the joint stock banks 
in Great Britain, this time including the 
Bank of England, is over a billion dol- 
lars less than those of the national banks 
of the United States. 

In Chicago there is one bank, the First 
National, having deposits of $95,000,000, 
which ranks with the first five banks in 
the country. The Continental, of the 
same city, ranks among the. $50,000,000 
banks. In Boston, the Shawmut nearly 
reaches the same mark. The Commerce, 
of St. Louis, the Fourth Street, of Phila- 
delphia, and the First, of Boston, exceed 
$40,000,000. The Commerce, of Kansas 
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City, has deposits of 
over $32,000,000, and 
the Mellon, of Pitts- 
burg, of over $27,000,- 
000. While deposits 
are in reality liabilities, 
they are the usually 
accepted measure of 
the bank’s standing. 
Not a_ few trust 
companies have also 
attained great size. 
Last year there were 
twenty-nine trust com- 
panies, fourteen of 
them outside of New 
York, having assets in 
excess of $23,000,000. 
While all bearing the 
title of “trust com- 
panies,” they are in 
fact of different char- 
acter and scope. Some 
of them combine sav- 
ings banks with gen- 
eral banking and trust 


COMPANIES 








The New Buildin 
Company, 181-183 
lyn N. Y. 


departments, like the Illinois Trust and 
Savings, of Chicago, and the Citizens 


Savings and Trust, of Cleveland. 


An- 


of the People’s Trust 
ontague Street, Brook- 
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other, the Provident 
Life and Trust, of 
Philadelphia, is both an 
insurance and a trust 
company. A few con- 
fine themselves to the 
trust business and to 
receiving deposits on 
time, as, for instance, 
the United States 
Trust Company of 
New York. The great 
bulk, however, transact 
a general financial busi- 
ness. These twenty- 
nine companies repre- 
sent 41 per cent. of the 
trust company power 
of the United States, 
which shows the high 
degree of concentration 
that has taken place. 
Among them are such 
companies as the Mer- 
cantile, The Farmers 
Loan and Trust, The 


Union and The Central, of New York; 
The Merchants Loan and Trust, of Chi- 
cago; The Girard, of Philadelphia; The 











Illinois Trust and Savings Bank Building, on the Corner of La Salle and Jackson Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Industrial, of Providence ; The Union, of 
Pittsburg, and the Union, of St. Louis. 
There are five trust companies in New 
York having combined deposits of $280,- 
000,000, comparing with $662,000,000 
in the five largest banks. It is a question 
of how far this process of concentration 
in banking will go. The London Econ- 
omist recently observed that concentra- 
tion there had been checked for the 
time being. Just now this is the case in 
New York, but the tendency is irre- 
sistible, and it will again begin to show 
its power m spite of the fact that the 
recent disclosures in the insurance field 
have brought out the striking truth that 
an over-emphasis has been put, in the 
financial world, upon the value of mere 


growth in size. It would not be sur- 
prising if three or four of our leading 
trust companies should in a year or so 
be combined in one institution, rivaling 
our biggest bank in amount of deposits. 

A big country like this needs big 
banking institutions; and expansion 
keeping pace ‘with the growth of the 
country is not in itself to be feared. 
What, however, is to be looked after is 
the tendency among some of the great 
banks..away from commercial banking 
into the general financial field. 

Both departments of banking are legit- 
imate, but there is less danger and more 
power when they are separated than 
when combined. Even the great house 
of the Barings was shaken when, to its 
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immense business in commercial paper, 
Lord Revelstoke began to add to it pro- 
motions and speculations on a world wide 
scale. 

Banks and trust companies alike per- 
form an inestimable service to the com- 


- 
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munity, but there is danger lest commer- 
cial banks rush into the work of perma- 
nent capitalization without having the 
equipment therefor, and lest trust com- 
panies invade the field of general bank- 
ing without adequate cash reserves. 

New York: City. 


The Wars of the Last Decade 


BY EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, LL.D. 


Professor of Modern Government and International Law in Amherst College. 


HRISTMAS in this year of grace 
( 1905 finds the entire world en- 
joying international peace. There 
are indeed burning political questions 
still unsettled. There is more than one 
sensitive spot not yet made. normal in 
the relations of adjacent states. Mutter- 
ings may be heard from Macedonia. 
Discontent is rife in Hungary and Aus- 
tria. Uncertainty and terror wrap Rus- 
sia in gloom. Agitation and unrest are 
the lot of various other portions of the 
globe. But at least on this Christmas 
day no armies are marching and no 
navies speeding to meet other foreign 
armies and navies in desperate en- 
counter. 

Far different was the spectacle pre- 
sented on December 25, 1895—just ten 
years ago. Seldom has a Christmas 
dawn revealed a more ominous horizon. 
The sky was black with wars already in 
progress; with wars not yet begun, but 
to any prescient eye inevitable and speed- 
ily to come on; and with wars possible, 
those possible wars in each case to be 
averted only thru complete change of 
attitude on the part of one or of both 
the powers which confronted each other. 

That is, the gazer from his outlook 
seemed to behold on the world map 
everywhere wars. The wars he saw 
were grouped in three classes: Wars 
actual and then raging; wars sure and 
about to be waged ; and wars contingent, 
the realization or prevention of which 
depended on future and unknown fac- 
tors. 

Nor were these wars, present or fore- 


seen, confined to one continent or hemi- 
sphere. Regardless of latitude and lon- 
gitude, indifferent to religion and race, 
they dotted Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
both Americas, and had for their compre- 
hensive arena the globe. 

Of these three classes of wars, those 
actually being carried on when Christ- 
mas morning broke in 1895 formed the 
smaller and least important group. Not 
one of them rose to the melancholy dig- 
nity of a conflict between recognized 
States. Still, collectively they were at- 
tended with unspeakable horror and 
shedding of blood. Three Afghan ar- 
mies. were crushing the independent 
mountain kingdom of Kafiristan. In the 
island of Formosa feeble armed resist- 
ance continued against the newly assert- 
ed Japanese rule. The Arabs of Yemen 
were indulging in one of their desultory 
campaigns against the Turks. In sud- 
den frenzy the tribes around Mount 
Lebanon had come to blows, and the re- 
port was current that 12,000 Druses had 
just been killed. In Asia Minor, radi- 
ating from Zeitoun as from a center, the 
Turks were stamping out the Armenian 
insurrection with hideous atrocities. 

In Africa, however, more severe and 
extended fighting was going on.: The 
Christmas season of 1895 was noted in 
the west, east and north of Africa by 
spasmodic and savage efforts on the 
part of the natives to retain or repossess 
lands which from all time they had oc- 
cupied as their own. Prempeh, King of 
Ashanti, had thus defied the British. 
His capital, Koumassi, was captured by 
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the Inspector General of the Gold Coast 
forces at the head of 1,400 men, one-half 
of them picked British troops. Among 
the British officers in the expedition 
were Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Prempeh placed his head in 
token of submission between the feet of 
the victorious commander, but was none 
the less sent into exile with his family 
and chiefs to Sierra Leone. He was in 
part avenged by the legacy which he left 
to his conquerors in the scandal of the 
Golden Stool. 

In Portuguese East Africa, the Por- 
tuguese defeated Gungunhana, King of 
Gazaland, in a great battle, and burned 
his capital and kraal. Soon after the 
barbarous monarch was taken prisoner 
and sent with his wife and son in cap- 
tivity to Lisbon. 

In Madagascar the French, deter- 
mined on the entire possession of the 
island, were carrying on a relentless: war 
against the heroic Queen, Ranavaloman- 
jaka, who, like her people, the Hovas, 
had some time before been converted to 
Christianity. After six hundred 
churches and chapels had been destroyed 


and immense tracts of country reduced 
to desolation and the people, thru hatred 
of the invader, had relapsed to savagery 
and more than 6,000 French soldiers 
had died from battle or disease, the an- 
nexation to France was declared accom- 
plished. The Queen was banished to the 


French island of Réunion, and three 
years later to harsher exile in Algiers. 
The attempt of the Italians to conquer 
or dominate Abyssinia was deplorable in 
its results for the invaders. Because of 
its costly failure it possesses a mournful 
distinction in the long story of European 
aggression. At Christmas time in 1895 
it was close upon its ghastly climax and 
conclusion. The defeat by the Abys- 
sinians of Major Torelli at Ambalaji on 
December 8, 1895, when the commander, 
sixty officers and nine hundred men were 
slain, and when all the arms and equip- 
ment of Major Torelli’s force were cap- 
tured, entailed the surrender of the Ital- 
ian garrison at Shakaleh on January 1, 
1896, and prepared the way for the ter- 
tible reverse at Adowah a few weeks 
later. On that memorable field the Ital- 
ian army was crushed, losing all its guns 
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and 7,000 men. No Italian can speak of 
the battle of Adowah without shame and 
tears. It was the most overwhelming 
disaster in arms which united Italy has 
known. Its consequence was a treaty of 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia, based 
upon terms laid down by Menelek, the 
Abyssinian king. 

The second group of wars embraced 
the inevitable, the irrepressible conflicts 
which—humanity being constituted as it 
is—it was not in the nature of man to 
avoid. Of these conflicts there were 
four. History calls them the -Greco- 
Turkish war, the Spanish-American war, 
the Anglo-Boer war and the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. Racial instinct, national tem- 
perament, popular feeling, geographic 
circumstance, rendered each—the factor 
of human nature being given—as a de- 
terminate of fate. The Greek and the 
Turk, the American and the Spaniard, 
the Briton and the Boer, the Russian and 
the Japanese, as they clutch in the grim 
battle, seem like puppets of destiny. 
Profound and long existing causes, such 
as could not weaken, but must become 
more inveterate with time, had forged on 
the ultimate consequence. When the 
fiery spark in the burning fuse was to 
reach the powder no man could have 
told. But the spark of each determinan: 
cause was as discernible and as distinct 
to the student of affairs on that fateful 
Christmas ten years ago as in retrospect 
it is today. 

The determinant cause of the Greco- 
Turkish war was the ingrained antag- 
onism between the Greek and the Turk. 
The Cretan question was the spark 
which flashed the explosion. For more 
than two centuries Crete had been a 
province of the Sultan. Its capital, Can- 
dia, had been forced to surrender to the 
Mussulmans in 1669, but only after a 
continuous siege lasting twenty-four 
years. The tradition of that unexampled 
siege was a ceaseless inspiration to the 
Cretan people. Despite the might of the 
Turks, in the recesses of the mountains 
bands of men maintained their savage 
independence. The whole story of: the 
island since its conquest is one incessant 
struggle to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
In Southeastern Europe the tie of com- 
mon blood and common faith is strong. 
More than once the kingdom of Greece 
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had perilled its own hard bought inde- 
pendence in desperate effort to assist the 
insurgent Cretans against their Mussul- 
man masters. December 25, 1895, found 
the Cretan Greeks sanguine and deter- 
mined in insurrection, and their brethren 
on the mainland in free Greece almost 
frenzied in sympathy. As against the 
Turk, it seems probable that this time the 
Cretans would have won. But the Great 
Powers sought peace at any price and 
shivered at the thought of possible con- 
flagration in the Turkish Empire. They 
ordered the Cretans to submit. 

They blockaded the island and dis- 
charged their cannon on the amazed isl- 
anders, who were fighting for liberty. 
They warned the Greek Government in 
no manner to assist the insurgents, who 
were to be considered rebels against their 
rightful lord, the Sultan. But the Greeks 
of the Greek kingdom could not be con- 
trolled. With utter recklessness, in a 
delirious burst which was the hight of 
folly, but none the less sublime, Greece 
disregarded the mandate of the Powers 
and declared war against Turkey. After 
a conflict, hopeless from the start and of 
brief duration, she was compelled, by the 


treaty of September 18, 1897, to pay the 
conquerors $20,000,000 as the cost of 


the war. Yet prostrate, seemingly de- 
feated, Greece was the real victor. The 
autonomy or virtual independence of 
Crete was recognized by both Europe 
and Turkey; George, the second son of 
the Greek King, became its ruler under 
the title of High Commissioner, and the 
realization of the common dream of defi- 
nite union with Greece is only a question 
of time. 

The Spanish-American war is too fa- 
miliar to recount. Of it the determinant 
cause is not to be found in hostility of 
religion or race. But, however long de- 
layed, the conflict was sure to come be- 
tween the democratic spirit of America 
and the medieval spirit of Spain. The 
continent itself was not broad enough 
for the permanent continuance of two so 
antagonistic systems, near each .other 
and face to face. As in the Greco-Turk- 
ish war, so here, the spark was an island, 
Cuba. For years Spain had been de- 
spatching its ablest generals and drain- 
ing its utmost energies to put down a 
sometimes quelled but constantly recur- 
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ring insurrection. On December 25, 
1895, General Campos, the most chival- 
rous of Spain’s commanders, at the 
head of 100,000 troops, was occupied 
in futile attempts to crush the insurgent 
chiefs, Gomez and Maceo, whose entire 
force, ill armed, ill clad, ill fed, was 
hardly one-fourth of his own. That 
Spain could ever conquer the obstinate 
resistance of her revolted colony no for- 
eigner believed. 

In the prosperity and welfare of Cuba 
the United States, far more than any 
other power, had a vital interest. The 
increasing disorder and the extending 
desolation in the island affected the 
American people more intimately than 
any other nation. Realizing the situa- 
tion and reading the future, one could 
say even then, as did President Cleve- 
land one year later, “A situation will be 
presented in which our obligations to 
the sovereignty of Spain will be super- 
seded by higher obligations, which we 
can hardly hesitate to recognize and dis- 
charge.” 

General Campos in 1896 was succeed- 
by the sinister figure of General Weyler, 
and he in turn in 1897 by Marshal 
Blanco. Meanwhile, threats, persua- 
sion, coercion, extermination, promise, 
had all been tried. The American Con- 
sul General reported that in four Prov- 
inces of the island 200,000 of the rural 
population had died of starvation and re- 
sultant causes. On February 18, 1808, 
in the harbor of Havana, occurred the 
never-to-be-forgotten destruction of the 
“Maine.” The press and pulpit all over 
the United States were vehement and 
practically unanimous in the demand 
that the independence of Cuba be rec- 
ognized and that an end be put to her 
intolerable condition. On April 13, 
1898, the war began. It is distinguished 
by the brilliant naval victories of Manila 
and Santiago and by the dashing charge 
up San Juan Hill. On August 2 Spain 
formally sued for peace, which was con- 
cluded on December ro. 

In consequence Cuba took her place 
among the nations as a sovereign State. 
Spain renounced all her possessions in 
that New World which her Columbus 
had been the first to reveal. These, with 
the exeception of Cuba, were acquired by 
the United States, No pecuniary in- 
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demnity was demanded from the van- 
quished. Instead, Spain received $20,- 
'000,000 in consideration of the cession 
of the Philippine Islands, including the 
Sulu Archipelago. The American occu- 
pation of those islands, after being op- 
posed by a portion of the inhabitants, is 
now universally accepted. 

Never did combatants enter the field 
with forces more disproportionate than 
those of the British and Boers in the 
Anglo-Boer war. On the one side 
loomed the vastest empire on earth, able 
to draw inexhaustible supplies from its 
almost 11,000,000 square miles of sub- 
ject territory and from a population of 
more than 395,000,000 human beings. 
On the other side were ranged two insig- 
nificant republics, which together com- 
bined an area of 167,465 square miles, 
and whose entire population—men, wom- 
en, children, infants—was less than a 
quarter of a million. More startling dis- 
parity of numbers was not presented 
when the Persians. and the Spartans met 
at old Thermopyle. A struggle so un- 
equal would appear absurd, unless the 
weaker party was resolved on self immo- 
lation. 


None the less, on December 25, 1895, 
it was evident to the most superficial ob- 
server that such a struggle was sure and 


near. The Jameson raiders at that very 
moment were already marching in the 


expedition which the farcical battle of - 


Krugersdorf ‘was to terminate on the 
New Year’s Day of 1896. But Dr. 
Jameson’s raid, bitterly resented on the 
one side and ingeniously condoned by 
the other, was only a symptom and not 
a cause. It did not precipitate the con- 
flict and it counted little in the result. 
Before the British empire builders 
gleamed a vision of British rule, con- 
tinuous from Cairo to the Cape. Those 
two Boer or Dutch commonwealths, then 
known as the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State, blocked the 
way. The Boer, Puritan in faith and 
practice, of Dutch descent, with the blood 
of Leyden coursing in his veins, would 
not and could not yield. That he would 
fall he knew, but the price to be paid for 
his subjection should stagger humanity. 

The war began on October 12, 1899. 
Despite the heavy odds, it raged with 
varying successes for fwo years, seven 
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months and twenty days. Not till May 
31, 1902, was peace proclaimed. ‘The 
republics, under the names of the Trans- 
vaal Colony and the Orange River Col- 
ony, had been made parcel of the British 
Crown. For their subjugation the Brit- 
ish Empire had been forced to exert its 
most gigantic efforts. The victory had 
been won. The cost of its achievement 
was well nigh $1,000,000,000 spent, 
300,000 soldiers sent into the field, and 
93,523 officers and men invalided or 
dead! 

To rehearse the origin, progress and 


‘conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war is 


to tell a tale that all men know. More- 
over, it is impossible to touch more than 
in outline a war, so recent, conducted on 
so colossal a scale and bringing in its 
train results so immense and far-reaching. 
Those results are not of temporary but of 
durable significance, of an importance 
that will increase and be more keenly 
felt as the years go on. The magnitude 
of the armies engaged in Manchuria, 
prodigious as they were, is a minor mat- 
ter. ‘No sea fight since Salamis, not even 
the battle between the Spanish Armada 
and the English ships in 1588, means so 
much to Asia and Europe and the world 
as the destruction of Admiral Rodjest- 
vensky’s fleet by Admiral Togo last May 
in the Sea of Japan. Unborn genera- 
tions are to realize all that is involved in 
the overwhelming, absolute victory of 
the Japanese by land and sea more clear- 
ly than can the men of today. 

The law of their natural development 
and necessary expansion crowded the 
two empires against each other where 
there was room only for one. Japan, 
ever since her victory over China in 
1894, had been making ready with a 
foresight which astounds and a persist- 
ence which appals. It is to the Ameri- 
can a matter of national pride that the 
treaty of Portsmouth, which closed the 
bloodshed and contention, was signed 
September 7th, 1905, upon our shores. 

Were this paper a compendium of mil- 
itary and sanguinary events between 
Christmas of 1895 and the Christmas so 
near at hand, one would be forced to 
linger upon the Boxer horrors in China 
in 1900, upon Great Britain’s changing 
fortunes from 1897 to 1904 with the 
Mad Mullah and with the dervishes and 
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clansmen of the Soudan, upon the Brit- 
ish expedition to Thibet in 1903-04, and 
upon the political upheavals and com- 
motions which, after intervals of increas- 
ing length, have racked the South 
American States. 

It remains to discuss those wars which 
were contingent or possible, the specter 
of which threatened for a time. Of this 
class there were three; between the 
United States and Great Britain, be- 
tween Chile and Argentina, and between 
Norway and Sweden. 

At the distance of a decade it is im- 
possible fully to realize the consternation 
and panic into which President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan Message of December 
18, 1895, plunged English speaking 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The subsequent course of events vindi- 
cated the wisdom of that vigorous mes- 
sage. Still, it cannot be forgotten that 


in three days American securities depre- 
ciated to the amount of $400,000,000, 
and that all apprehension of war did not 
cease until, at the Guildhall banquet to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on November 9, 
1896, the Prime Minister, Lord Salis- 
bury said “A solution has been found by 


the Government of the United States. 

I believe I am not using unduly 
sanguine words when I say that I believe 
it has brought this controversy to an 
end.” The British Ministry had decided 
to accept the American contention. 

For over forty years the boundary be- 
tween the republics of Argentina and 
Chile had remained undetermined and a 
matter of constant dispute.. The Andes 
mountains formed the indefinite line of 
separation and contact thru a length of 
almost two thousand miles. By Decem- 
ber 25, 1895, the question had become so 
acute that an appeal to arms seemed im- 
minent. A conflict between those well 
ordered and progressive states would 
have been a grievous calamity to them- 
selves and to that South American civil- 
ization, of which Argentina and Chile 
are the worthiest representatives. Sud- 
denly calmer counsels prevailed. A suc- 
cession of arbitrations began, terminated 
on November 27, 1902, by the award of 
Edward VII., the final arbitrator. This 
award seemed to give to each party what 
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it had most desired in the dispute, and 
was surprisingly satisfactory to both. At 
the loftiest point in their common bound- 
ary a great cross was erected, attesting 
that henceforth, to the end of time, every 
difference between the two republics 
should be settled by arbitration. 

Since 1814 Norway and Sweden have 
been bound together in what was de- 
clared to be an “indissoluble and irrevo- 
cable union.” This union, always re- 
pugnant to Norway, had grown yearly 
more galling. It had been brought 
about and continued only by force. In 
March, 1895, Oscar II, King of Sweden 
and Norway, went to Christiania and did 
his utmost to placate the Norwegians. 
Insultingly received, he hastened back 
to Stockholm, where he was met by 
such an ovation as has never before 
been tendered to a Swedish King. On 
December 25, 1895, the independence of 
Norway, to be secured by a desperate 
war with Sweden, seemed only a ques- 
tion of time. It is useless to recount all 
the turmoil and dissension, happily with- 
out bloodshed, which make up the joint 
history of the two kingdoms during the 
last ten years. At last Norway has 
gained her end by peaceful means. On 
this Christmas Day of 1905 Prince 
Charles, formerly of Denmark, will be 
crowned King of independent Norway, 
under the title of Haakon VII. The last 
sovereign who reigned solely over Nor- 
way was Haakon VI, and he died 586 
years ago. 

Not yet can an affirmative answer be 
rendered to the fantastic query of Jean 
de Bloch, “Is War Now Impossible?” 
The millennium ofa universally accepted 
and universally practiced brotherhood 
has not yet come. The rest and tran- 
quillity of the present may be only a tem- 
porary lull in the world’s strife. Yet 
each of those three wars, once possible 
but finally averted, marks a step in the 
progress of humanity. Today nation 
nowhere is warring with nation. The 
anthems which so soon hail the nativity 
of the Prince of Peace are nowhere 
mocked znd drowned by roar of cannon 
and groans and curses from ensan- 
guined battlefields. For this let us be 
thankful and rejoice, 

AMHERST, Mass, 





The Village That Ran Away From Taxes 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


[The following story was told to Mr. Poole by a Russian country physician. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Poole has just returned from Russia, where he has had exceptional 
facilities for getting close to the life of the Russian people.—En1rTor. ] 


OUD screams—now sharp and long 

3 —poured from Maria’s hut. I had 

just driven into the village—a 

dozen log huts on either side the muddy, 

foul-smelling road. A score of men and 

women stood in a semi-circle round the 

closed door, listening and talking hard— 

some eager, some gloomy and tearful. 

One fat, sick-faced woman stood alone 
on the other side of the road, sneering. 

I ran to the door, stooped and went in. 
A low, square log room, with dirt floor 
and black rafters above. A moldy odor. In 
the middle a tall, shaggy-bearded peasant 
was soberly, steadily beating a young girl, 
squeezing her against the table with his 
knee. The two thin peasants on the 


bench by the wall only grinned, but from 
the bed on top of the great square brick 
stove a wrinkled, white-bearded man 
looked down, cursing so hard that his 


head bobbed. 

“Here! Stop!” I cried. 

The big man kept on. I noticed by his 
official badge that he was the Starosta 
(village mayor). Suddenly he saw who 
I was—his arm dropped, he turned hum- 
bly and spoke in a low voice—cringing : 

“What else can I do, my barin? I my- 
self am beaten by the Ouryadnick (coun- 
ty official). Every month! And now he 
will beat me worse than ever, and then 
throw me into the village jail, then out 
for one day, then in again! Please—if 
you don’t believe—look.” He pointed to 
his own huge face, and even under his 
bristling yellow beard I could see the 
dark blue welts and livid bruises. 

“Why does he beat you ?” 

“Why? For taxes of course! What 
else could it be? Heigh! Quit your 
howling!” He boxed the young girl’s 
ear. “You’ve got me into this!” 

“What has she done?” 

“Oh, it’s her family—the devils! They 
all ran away last night—fifty souls 
sneaked off and left the village half 
empty. Don’t you see their game? They 
think they will move evéry year to a new 
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village just before tax time. The father 
of this girl—he got up the scheme. Off 
they rushed last night with women and 
babies and dogs and one pig. And now 
she—this devil’s daughter here—she 
won’t tell which way they went. And if 
I can’t catch them I must be beaten fifty 
times—once for each peasant. Now, my 
good barin, please step out while I get to 
work again. My arm is so tired it aches, 
but I must keep on.” He grabbed his 
whip and raised it. The girl gave a 
feeble shriek of terror. 

“Leave her alone, you pig-devil!” 
squeaked the white old man from the top 
of the stove. “She stayed to take care 
of me. If you beat her any more she'll 
be too sick to hand up my supper. And 
I can’t get down from here, so I'll starve 
to death. Leave her alone!” 

“Only pay me their taxes,” he cried. 
“and I won’t touch her.” 

“Taxes!” yelled the old man, rising on 
his elbow and shaking his blue fist down 
over the edge of the stove. “Taxes! You 
mad dog! Do I look as if I had taxes up 
here to give you?” 

“Where can we get money for taxes? 
‘Work! work!’ bawls the Zunsky Natch- 
alnik (Czar’s representative). ‘Work on 
my estate and you will be happy!’ But 
how much does he pay? Ten kopecks 
(five cents) a day. Lovely work that is! 
Bare living costs more. So we just work 
our own land. 

“But when the crop is ready and we 
load the wheat into our cart—then 
‘Hands off!’ yells the taxman. “This goes 
as taxes to the Czar!’ 

“But this year we had not even wheat 
for this tax devil! Just an empty hut, 
aching stomachs, a few cabbages over in 
that corner, and four big chunks of bread. 
And the taxman was coming! So my 
son whipped off with fifty others last 
night. And now these thirsty devils will 
come and bawl, ‘Your son is a thief. He 
has run away from taxes. He is a traitor 
to his Czar!’ Now, my good barin, tell 
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me, if they get caught, what. punishment 
will they get for their crime?” 

“Did they go without passports?” 

“Of course, they did! They couldn't 
ask the police for passports, for these sly 
police know this old game of running 
away. It has been done all over Russia 
ever since my third marriage seventeen 
years ago. I remember how dozens of 
villages always keep running away every 
fall. Well—so they have no passports.” 

“Then they will all be put in prison for 
illegal traveling.” 

“Prison! Now devils to corners!’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Devils to corners! For men are worse 
than devils! But look here.” The old 
man watched me slyly. “Suppose they 
could run fast enough to get to Siberia— 
the south part, where it is warm. They 
say that there the peasants get land free 
and pay no taxes, and are never hauled 
off into the army.” 

“Yes!” cried the girl eagerly. 
heard all about it in Ivan’s letter!” 

“What letter?” growled the old man, 
pinching her arm angrily. “We never 
had a letter! I tell you they never went 


“We 


toward Siberia—they went just the other 


way. Oh, vou she-devil!’’ He put his 
face close to hers and made a frightful 
grimace. 

“Look here,” I cried—“trust me, won’t 
you? Look at my face. I’m honest. I 
won't tell! I promise. Now show me 
the letter.” 

The old man peered anxiously down, 
blinking and licking his lips. At last he 
crawled back and got a dirty red hand- 
kerchief. From this he carefully picked 
out a yellow, musty, torn bit of paper 
and handed it down. The letter was in 
an enormous scrawling hand: 


“I bow to my father—to my mother, and 
again I bow to Aunt Maria and to old Ivan— 
to young Feodosia and to Stepan Petrovitch— 
and then to my toes; I bow to my Grand- 
mother Feodotchia. I am here in the army in 
Siberia, and here they say you can have as 
much land as your soul wishes and not a ko- 
peck to pay—all the firewood you want—I tell 
you, you can burn fires day and night—you 
can eat, too—the Tobol River is here with lots 
of fishes—now if you want to come here just 
walk from your village till you come to the 
railroad—walk along the _ railroad—never 
leave it for a minute—you must walk many 
weeks or perhaps a few months—then you 
come to the town Nizhni Novgorod, where the 
big fair is—a river is there and you must go 
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along this river to Perm—then turn to your 
right and keep walking to Katerinburg, and 
after that rush for the River Tobol—come 
quick for there are no girls here except four 
fat, ugly ones—we fellows want to get mar- 
ried, but the girls are too square and ugly— 
one of them has only one good tooth and a 
broken one—so bring all the girls along— 
girls, if your fathers stop you, rush out of the 
hut at night and come anyway—now I bow 
to my father and to my mother—and to my 
Grandmother Feodotchia. I bow to my toes, 
and I hope she will not forget to send me a 
little money. Soldier of the Czar, 
IVAN. 

I read this letter laboriously aloud. I 
finished. A deep, musing silence. 

“Now,” said the old man, “please read 
it again.” 

(This was done. More meditation.) 

“Well,” he remarked, I have not heard 
that read for ten months.” 

“Ten months. When did it come?” 

“T will think.” He scratched his old 
white head. “It came a year ago last 
Easter. My grandson wrote it. He is 
smart—yes, sir, smart. No one else in 
this village could read except him, and he 
was so far away that he could not come 
here and read his letter to me. So there 
it lay. But I am an old man, and my 
head is full of everything, so I watched 
it, and the more I looked the better I 
knew this fine writing was the same as 
my grandson’s writing used to be.” 

““Ho! ho!’ I said. “This is from my 
boy.’ But I was too sly to show it to the 
priest or the police. They are both too 
close to our God, and might make us 
trouble. So I waited. 

“Well, just before Christmas there 
came to here the man who buys the linen 
that our women spin. Even in the next 
village he heard about my letter. 

“So he came‘and said, ‘I will read it 
for ten pounds of raw linen.’ 

“Go out of the door,’ I said, ‘while I 
talk with my woman.’ At last my third 
wife and I decided we could give him the 
linen if we ate no soup but only black 
bread and water for a week. ‘Ho! ho!’ 
laughed those ugly little brats—my grand- 
children. ‘How funny they will look, for 
they have no teeth to chew the bread. We 
must make the old horn chew it for 
them.’ But my oldest son thrashed the 
brats, and then I felt better. 

‘““‘Come in and read,’ I said. In he 
came and read all this. That was ten 
months ago, and the funny thing is that 



























































you come now and read it exactly the 
way he did—the same words—only he 
stopped four times to spit and once he got 
coughing.” 

At this point the other peasants began 
coming in—big boned, dull, with white 
anemic faces and heavy eyes. In vain I 
tried to warn them against following 
their outlaw friends. 

“We might as well die there as here,” 
cried one short man with a red, stubby 
beard and hollow cheeks. 

“Yes,” said the sick-faced woman, who 
had stood sneering in the street. “Our 
babies die here anyway. I tell you I have 
lost both my last ones. One got dead 
before she was born. I tell you she was 
a beauty—she 7 

“We have no wood!” cried one old 
woman. “Not even enough to make a 
whip-handle with. That’s why the babies 
freeze and cough and die!” 

“But why not send some one ahead,” 
I suggested, “to look for the best place ?” 

“Good!” cried several voices. 

“Oh, -no—we won't!” cried the old 
grandfather, still on top of the stove. 
“We did that once long ago—just before 
my third marriage. And he stayed away 
with the money we gave him to buy land 
with. One fine night his wife and chil- 
dren disappeared, so we know he took 
them, and all of them are rich and happy 
with our village money—the fat, chuck- 
ling devils! 

“But little money the crowd took last 
night! They had no carts and no blank- 
ets—only the coats on their backs, and a 
big chunk of black bread for each. They 
will starve to death. They will never get 
to my boy Ivan. I wonder if he is mar- 
ried. Perhaps he has a baby and : 

“Oh, shut up!” cried the sick-faced 
woman. “Let’s stick to our own things! 
I hate all babies anyhow!” 

Now we heard loud cries outside. 

“What's up?” 

“The ouryadnick (police officer) is 
beating the Starosta !” 

“Fine!” laughed the old man on the 
stove. 
Funny! Very funny! Fine!” 

In rushed the Starosta and seized my 
arm. “Barin—barin! Don’t let him 
take me off from my wife and my brats! 
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“Big devils beat little devils! ° 
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They will starve! Tell him I did my best 
to find. out! You saw how hard I beat 
the girl! Tell him how hard I beat her!” 

But the ouryadnick—resplendent in 
gray coat and brass buttons—seized the 
Starosta and led him off. 

“Now devils to corners!” the old man 
chuckled. 

x * * * * 

One year later I came back. I went to 
the old man’s hut and found him still up 
on the stove. But now the rest of the 
hut was crowded with five men and 
women and seven children of all sizes 
down to crawling babies. 

“Yes,” he said, “they all came back, 
and all they brought was holes in their 
clothes. Four had rolled up their eyes 
and were buried in the big forest. The 
others built huts of branches and piled 
snow over and tried to live. They had 
plenty of wood to burn, but nothing to 
eat. They ate the pig right away and 
then all the dogs—even the old one whose 
teeth were gone. So they came home 
last Easter. 

“But now this place is ten times worse. 
I have never felt so bad as this—never 
since my second wife ran away with 
young Samson the miller. 

“So now they think they will sneak off 
again and find some place where land is 
rich and given away. Then they will 
send for me. They will take me to my 
boy Ivan—the smart one. And after that 
I will eat all I want—soft food and soup, 
so my gums will stop bleeding. This is 
what I always think about.” 

He turned, crawled . back painfully 
along the top of the stove—grunting. In 
a moment he crept back with a scrap of 
paper—faded, crumpled, dirty. He hand- 
ed it down. As he leaned over I was 
shocked to see how emaciated he was. 
His breath came in short, hot gasps, his 
thin blue hand shook violently, he nearly 
lost his balance, and when I pushed him 
back I felt his old body—just a frame of 
bones. His fadéd eyes betrayed unmis- 
takably the intense pains from the stom- 
ach that “jumped up and down.” But 
now his eyes gleamed expectantly. 

“Now, barin, will you read for me 
again my letter from my boy Ivan—the 
smart one?” 

Cuicaco, IL. 





War and Race Decadence 






BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


[War has usually been considered exclusively from a political or ethical point of 
view, but as President Jordan here shows, the biological argument against it is still stronger. 
In his little book, “The Blood of Nations,” from which some of the following passages are 
taken, he has made a powerful plea for peace.—Epiror.] 


century has in store for civilized 
nations is the permanent estab- 
lishment of peace. Science made war 
too expensive, Christianity has found it 
too brutal, and commercial enterprise 
has made it too silly, and we must settle 
our disputes in some other fashion. We 
must find some better means of adjust- 
ment of differences national and interna- 
tional; we must perforce turn our atten- 
tion to the extension of law over nations 
as well as over individuals. Just as the 
common law has taken the place of pri- 
vate combat, to the infinite advantage of 
every private human interest, so must 
war give place to international law to the 
equal advantage of every public interest. 
In this paper I am asked to set forth 
one of the prime evils of war, one which 
has been generally overlooked because it 
lurks in the background, appearing only 
with the progress of 


T's greatest blessing the twentieth 


so far as race-improvement and race- 
deterioration goes, a nation or group of 
men is governed by precisely the same 
laws as a herd of cattle or a flock of 
sheep. Each generation is substantially 
like the one which furnished its actual 
parents, neither better nor worse. There 
is no such thing as a racial improvement 
(as distinguished from extension of civ- 
ilization) except thru selection, the limi- 
tation of parentage to the best of the 
series. There is no such thing as racial 
decadence or racial slump except thru 
conditions which destroy or remove the 
best, leaving to the inferior individuals 
the responsibility for parenthood. The 
herd of cattle is readily improved in any 
line or all lines, by the preservation of 
those having the desired qualities and 
the removal of those who do not. If the 
best and fairest young bulls and cows are 
eliminated and the stock is bred from the 

culls only we shall 





the generations, the 
phenomenon of race 
decadence. 

It is often claimed 
that certain nations 
or races are decad- 
ent. They are not 
living up to the high 
mark set in their 
own history. This 
is shown in lack of 
force, lack of initia- 
tive, physical weak- 
ness, reduction of 
stature, reduction of 
birth rate. That 
something of this 
sort existed in 
France is_ self-con- 
fessed, and a com- 
mission has been ap- 
pointed to grope for 
its causes. They will 
not have to look far 
if they begin their 
investigation at the 
right end. 

In the first place, 











David Starr Jordan. 


have rough calves, 
scrawny cows and a 
lower standard for 
the herd. Just so 
with a race of men. 
The future of the 
race remains with 
the man who ts left, 
with the men who in 
the actual move- 
ment of history re- 
main to furnish pa- 
rentage. 

Adversity does 
not destroy a race; 
neither does luxury; 
neither does any in- 
cident not fatal to 
the best individuals 
as such. The only 
race-decadence 
known in history is 
that produced by the 
destruction or re- 
moval of the best. 
Education affects 
the individual. It 
leaves no permanent 
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mark on the race. Each child is free 
born, born of what his father and mother 
ought to have been, and individual acci- 
dents aside, the child never ranges far 
above or far below the qualities involved 
in its parentage. 

What influences tend to the destruc- 
tion of the best in a nation? There are 
many of those which work in a small 
way, more or less overbalanced by the 
conditions which destroy the worst. 
Since the beginning of time, the way of 
the transgressor is hard, another way of 
describing the survival of the fittest. 

One cause of local decadence is found 
in emigration. For example, on the 
coast of Kent in England, are two towns, 
Winchelsea and Rye, which are spoken 
of as decadent. Their harbors are filled 
with silt, their houses are falling to ruin, 
their population is small and feeble, their 
glory has departed. They are decadent 
towns, and their decadence is plainly due 
to emigration. Their best people have 
gone to better places, and the world, and 
even England is none the poorer. In 
like fashion, America has been built up 
at the cost of Europe. Emigration takes 
the more enterprising, and here and 
there in the Old World their absence can 
be felt. In like fashion the hill towns of 
New England are decadent. The young 
men have gone West and men of an in- 
ferior stock have bought up the old 
farms, developing an inferior breed. 

The world as a whole loses nothing by 
this. It marks only a change of stress, 
a growth of one region in importance at 
the expense of another. But such re- 
moval means only loss, when the best are 
removed, not from one town to another, 
but from the face of the earth. That 1s 
the function of war, the one great de- 
stroyer of men and nations, the one great 
cause of race decadence. 

Greece died because the men who 
made her glory had all passed away and 
left none of their kin, and therefore none 
of their kind. ‘’Tis Greece, but living 
Greece no more;” for the Greek of to- 
day, for the most part, never came from 
the loins of Leonidas or Miltiades. He 
is the son of the stable-boys and scullions 
and slaves of the day of her glory, those 
of whom imperial Greece could make no 
use in her conquest~of Asia. 

Why did Rome fall? It was not be- 
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cause untrained hordes were stronger 
than disciplined legions. It was not that 
she grew proud, luxurious, corrupt, and 
gained a legacy of physical weakness. 

“The Roman Empire,” says Seeley, 
“perished for want of men.” You will 
find this fact on the pages of every his- 
tory, tho few have pointed out war as the 
final and necessary cause of the Roman 
downfall. In his recent noble history 
of the “Downfall of the Ancient World” 
(“Der Untergang der Antiken Welt,” 
1897), Prof. Otto Seeck, of Greifeswald, 
makes this fact very apparent. The cause 
of the fall of Rome is found in the 
“extinction of the best,” and all that re- 
mains to the historian is to give the de- 
tails of this extermination. In Rome, 
‘Marius and Cinna slew the aristocrats 
by hundreds and thousands. Sulla de- 
stroyed no less thoroly the democrats, 
and whatever of noble blood survived fell 
as an offering to the proscription of the 
triumvirate.” ‘The Romans had less of 
spontaneous power to lose than the 
Greeks, and so desolation came to them 
all the sooner. He who was bold enough 
to rise politically was almost without ex- 
ception thrown to the ground. Only cow- 
ards remained, and from their brood came 
forward the new generations. Cowardice 
showed itself in lack of originality and 
slavish following of masters and tradi- 
tions.””’ Had the Romans been still alive, 
the Romans of the old Republic, neither 
inside nor outside forces could have 
worked the fall of Rome. But the true 
Romans passed away early. Even Cesar 
notes the “dire scarcity of men.” Still 
there were always men in plenty, such as 
they were. 

Berry states that an “effect of the wars 
was that the ranks of the small farmers 
were decimated, while the number of 
slaves who did not serve in the army 
multiplied.” 

“The period of the Antonines was a 


period of sterility and barrenness. The 
human harvest was bad.” Augustus 
offered bounties on marriage until 


“celibacy became the most comfortable 
and most expensive condition of life.” 
“Marriage.” says Metullus, “is a duty 
which, however painful, every citizen 
ought manfully to discharge.” 

So fell Greece and Rome, Carthage 
and Egypt, the Arabs and the Moors, be- 























cause, their warriors dying, the nation 
bred real men no more. The man of the 
strong arm and the quick eye gave place 
to the slave, the pariah, the man with the 
hoe, whose lot changes not with the 
change of dynasties. 

In his charming studies of “Feudal 
and Modern Japan,” Mr. Arthur Knapp 
returns again and again to the great 
marvel of Japan’s military prowess after 
more than two hundred years of peace. 
It is astonishing to him that, after more 
than six generations in which physical 
courage has not been demanded, these 
virile virtues should be found unim- 
paired. We can readily see that this is 
just what we should expect. In times of 
peace there is no slaughter of the strong, 
no sacrifice of the courageous. In the 
peaceful struggle for existence there is a 
premium placed on these virtues. The 
virile and the brave survive. The idle, 
weak and dissipated go to the wall. If 
after two hundred years of incessant bat- 
tle Japan still remained virile and war- 
like, that would indeed be the marvel. 

Other things being equal, the nation 
which has known least of war is the one 
most likely to develop the “strong bat- 
talions” with whom victory must rest. 

It is a costly thing to kill off men, for 
in men alone can national greatness con- 
sist. But sometimes there is no other al- 
ternative. It happened once that for 
“every drop of blood drawn by the lash 
another must be drawn by the sword.” 
It cost us a million of lives to get rid of 
slavery. And this million, North and 
South, was the “best that the nation 
could bring.” North and South, the na- 
tion was impoverished by the loss. The 
gaps they left are filled to all appearance. 
There are relatively few of us left today in 


whose hearts the scars of forty years ago . 


are still unhealing. But a new genera- 
tion has grown up of men and women 
born since the war. They have taken the 
nation’s problems into their hands, but 
theirs are hands not so strong or so clean 
as tho the men that are stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the men that might 
have been. The men that died in “the 
weary time” had better stuff in them 
than the father of the average man of 
today. 

North or South, it was the same. 
“Send forth the best ye breed,” was the 
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call on both sides alike, and to this call 
both sides alike responded. As it will 
take “centuries of peace and prosperity 
to make good the tall statures mowed 
down in the Napoleonic .wars,” so like 
centuries of wisdom and virtue are need- 
ed to restore to our nation its lost in- 
heritance of patriotism—not the capacity 
for patriotic talk, for of that there has 
been no abatement, but of that faith and 
truth which “on a war’s red touchtone 
rang true metal.” With all this we can 
never know how great is our real misfor- 
tune, nor see how much the men that 
are fall short of the men that ought to 
have been. 

It will be said that all this is exaggera- 
tion, that war is but one influence among 
many, and that each and all of these 
forms of destructive selection may find 
its antidote. This is very true. The an- 
tidote is found in the spirit of democracy, 
and the spirit of democracy is the spirit 
of peace. Doubtless one war will not 
ruin a nation. Doubtless it will not 
destroy its virility or impair its blood. 
Doubtless a dozen wars may do all this. 
The difference is one of degree alone. I 
wish only to point out the tendency. That 
the death of the strong is a true cause of 
the decline of nations is a fact beyond 
cavil or question. The “man who is left” 
hoids always the future in his grasp. 

If war is good, we should have it re- 
gardless of its cost, regardless of its hor- 
rors, its sorrows, its anguish, havoc, and 
waste. 

But it is bad, only to be justified as the 
the last resort of “mangled, murdered 
liberty,” a terrible agency to be evoked 
only when all other arts of self-defence 
shall fail. The remedy for most ills of 
men is not to be sought in “whirlwinds 
of rebellion that shake the world,” but in 
peace and justice, equality among men, 
and the cultivation of those virtues we 
call Christian, because they have been 
virtues ever since man and society began, 
and will be virtues still when the era ot 
strife is past and the “redcoat bully in his 
boots” no longer “hides the march of 
man from us.” 

It is the voice of political wisdom 
which falls from the bells of Christmas- 
tide: “Peace on earth, good will towards 
men!” 


Stanrorp University, CALIFORNIA. 

















A Few More Books on Japan 


Pror. Ernest W. CLEMENT, for years 
a teacher in Tokyo and at Mito, master 
of figures and student of both currents 
and surfaces, writes of Christianity in 
Modern Japan’ with clearness, catholic- 
ity and accuracy. Map, index, tables, 
plenty of half-tone illustrations accom- 
pany the text. Orderly arrangement, 
historical development engagingly 
shown, philosophical insight, and a 
brisk luminous style make this a model 
handbook, pleasing and valuable. Rome 
did not fall in a day, nor will Japan’s 
paganism, but it is weakening fast. 

Modern manifestations of age-old 
specters of the brain go on in Nippon, 
despite geometry and physics. The au- 
thor of “Japanese Girls and Women,” 
already a classic, gives us in his new 
book, Jn the Land of the Gods,’ ten true 
pictures of fairyfolk and phenomena set 
in the frame of a dainty English style. 
“The Peony Lantern” is a revelation. 
“The Blue Flame”’—visible embodiment 
immediately after death of the freed 
soul—shows how a touching story of the 
modern man’s real valor and sacrifice 
has its mystic counterpart in woman’s 
imagination. This book is a “Japanese 
Fairy World” to date, but with some- 
thing of Hearn’s witchery of style. 

Lafcadio Hearn not only buried him- 
self in the Japanese world, but gave his 
ashes to the soil so often devastated by 
earthquake, typhoon, tidal wave and 
famine, but ever fertile in blooms of 
fancy which lies under the River of 
Heaven. The air of Nippon, poor in 
ozone, is overpopulated by goblins. No 
writer has ever excelled this child of 
Greece and Ireland in interpreting the 
weird fancies of peasant and poet in the 
land of bamboo and cherry flowers. In 
this his last volume*® we have some “Gob- 
lin Poetry” and three stories, all of them 
magic-mirror reflections of life among 


1 CHRISTIANITY IN MopeRN Japan. By Ernest W. 
Clement, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.00. 

2In tHE Lanp oF THE Gops. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

®Tue RoMANCE OF THE MILKy Way, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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the lowly. There are also reflections on 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer— 
who, apparently, spoke to Mr. Hearn the 
last word on the subject of religion, or 
the science of it—and on the specula- 
tions of Percival Lowell concerning 
Mars. Hearn’s life seemed crushed un- 
der “the horror of infinite Possibility.” 
Hence, perhaps, the weird fascination of 
his work and style. 

The two worlds of Buddhist concep- 
tion are those of fixed law or cause, and 
the “floating” or passing (ukiyo) world 
of phenomena, including gods, mortals, 
buddhas, earth, heaven, men, women. 
Bound, printed and illustrated in Japan- 
ese book style, but written in excellent 
English, Dora Amsden’s impressions of 
the Japanese color-print artists, from 
1700 to 1900, make the best handbook 
on the subject.“ Accurate investigation 
of personalities, epochs and eras, and 
warm appreciation, expressed in highly 
rhetorical terms, of Japanese art char- 
acterize this informing volume. 

At last we have a volume doing justice 
to Japanese architecture.” On the prin- 
ciple that only a poet can translate a 
poet, Mr. Cram, an American architect, 
interprets for us the masterpieces of the 
Nippon builders’ art. He enters into the 
spirit of those who upreared pagoda, 
yashiki and temple. No more is the Par- 
thenon a true growth of Grecian 
genius or soil than is the Yakushiji pa- 
goda at Nara, or the Kankakuji pavilion 
in Kyoto. Mr. Cram gives convincing 
reasons for his rapturous appreciation. 
Domestic interiors, allied arts, color 
prints and sculpture are also treated in 
masterly style. 

Mr. Stewart Dick tells a bright story 
of The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan‘ 
with all the elan of a man who has just 
discovered an Ali Baba’s cave of riches. 
He talks entertaingly and correctly, 
and yet rather as a student and reader in 
Europe, than as an observer in Japan 
itself. 


*ImpRESSIONS OF Ukxtyo-yeE. By Dora Amsden. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 

5 IMPRESSIONS OF Py ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
Autiep Arts. By Ralph Adams Cram. New York: 
The Baker-Taylor Co. $2.00. 

® Arts AND CrAFTs OF Oxtp Japan. By Stewart 
Dick. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 




















Now that war is over, the strictly eco- 
nomic era in.the Far East has already 
begun. Mr. Hatch, a British business 
man, who has had an eye (in 1902) upon 
coal, iron, minerals, textiles and things 
that make trade and fill pockets and fur- 
nish houses, has wisely written his im- 
pressions.’ Copiously illustrated pages 
and a text rather too full of quotations 
but rich in solid proofs tell of the wealth 
waiting to be raised up or dug out of 
the earth and fished from the sea are 
within these covers. Maps, appendix 
and index enrich a capital book for the 
investor and fortune seeker. 
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Early in 1904, Mutsuhito sent Baron 
Suyematsu, a scholar in English, French 
and German, to Europe to hold the 
world to its moorings of sympathy with 
Japan. Russia lost by not doing like- 
wise. The Risen Sun’—so un-Japanese 
in the eyes of Bushido—is the publish- 
er’s choice of titles. Three books, sev- 
erally entitled “Antecedent to the War,” 
“A Nation in Training,” and “Eternal 
Relations,” contain the luminous text. 
How Russia brought on the war is told 
in cool, dispassionate style. We learn 
how soldiers are made, The chapters on 
ethics, hara-kiri and religions are trans- 





A VISION OF FUJIYAMA. 


From Cram’s “Impressions of Japanese Architecture.” 


Copyright, 1905, Baker & Taylor Co. 
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figurations and idealizations, rather than 
scientific. statements of cool criticisms; 
but then the baron was on the defensive. 
Physical bravery may be moral poltroon- 
ery. To write of “the great change in 
Japan” as if it were wholly of interior 
and native causes or suggestion, and ig- 
nore foreign influences all the way from 
1537 to 1900, is not history. The book 
is a superb piece of polemic, with a re- 
freshingly cool and judicial temper like 
Franklin’s and with eloquence that re- 
minds us of Beecher. No critic or stu- 
dent of Japan, friendly or adverse, can 
ignore its sterling contents. 

Mr. Kawakami,’ who wrote an ad- 
mirable monograph on modern constitu- 
tional development in Japan, has col- 
lected a veritable literary mince-pie of 
alien opinions about his countrymen, 
who in critical eyes figure as demons, 
angels or men, according to the sanity of 
the tourist or resident spectator from 
lands afar. The quotations of title and 
author are accompanied with notes in 
Sinico-Japanese. 

All About Japan” is the ambitious title 
of a pleasantly written book on Japanese 
life and history, particularly intended and 
well adapted to interest children in the 
work of our missionaries there. 

Fd 


The Conquest of Canaan 


The Canaan referred to in the title of 
Mr. Tarkington’s latest novel* is a highly 
respectable country town in Indiana. It 
has just passed the board sidewalk stage 
when the hero puts on “long pants” and 
begins to slink down back alleys to play 
dominoes with the loafers in Louis Fra- 
bach’s saloon. It is still owned body and 
soul by Colonel Pike, as towns of that 
age are usually owned and controlled by 
some whited sepulchre of a rich man. 
The hotel stands on the main street of 
the court house square, as it always does. 
And the rotunda of it is the roosting 
place of the sages of Canaan, doddering 
old men, whose gossip and_ philosophy 


™Far Eastern Impressions. By Ernest F. G 


Hatch, M. P. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

®Tue Risen Sun. By Baron Suyematsu. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

® JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. As Seen by Foreign- 
ers. By Karl K. Kawakami. New York: Japanese 
American Weekly Co. 

1 Arr Asout JAPAN. By Belle M. Brain. New 


York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. : 
*Tue Conguest oF Canaann By Booth Tarking- 
ton. New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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are features of this book. The author 
never showed more wit interpreting than 
he does in the conversation of these old 


window owls. And they are important 
factors in the tale, not only because they 
give a survey of the general situation, 
but because they prove to be the knights 
and standard bearers of a new order of 
things in Canaan. And it requires no 
small genius to change decrepit old men 
into stimulating heroes. Tarkington has 
the right faculty for creating heroes, any 
how. He understands that their sub- 
stance is spiritual, beneficial, and, so far 
as he is concerned, boldly whimsical. 
Thus the real hero of this story is a bad 
man who had more virtues than any de- 
cent person in the town. He displaced 
Colonel Pike, befriended the poor, mar- 
ried the beautiful lady and made a con- 
quest of Canaan generally because of his 
quality. In the beginning he was not 
above “shooting craps” with vagabonds, 
but he spent his odd hours figuring how 
to save three million dollars to the State 
in two years. At this period of his career 
the author makes the following appeal to 
the reader in his behalf: “He had the 
look of a puppy who thinks you would 
not have beaten him if you had known 
what was in his heart.” Then he goes 
on to tell how often he was beaten and 
persecuted by the good people of Canaan, 
who-sung “Rescue the Perishing” on 
Sabbath evenings, and counted it a virtue 
to shun the young scapegoat who whis- 
tled gayer tunes on the outside and per- 
ished with a fine Spartan courage. 

Mr. Tarkington gives the impression 
of having himself an aching personal 
consciousness of how Louden felt. The 
story contains the Ishmael note against 
the respectably good to be found in 
nearly all his stories. And doubtless 
there is much in life which justifies his 
point of view. No error is more firmly 
fixed in the popular mind than this, that 
the Devil is the peculiar companion of 
the wicked. It is when he enters into the 
hearts of the irreproachable members of 
society, takes on all the airs of honor and 
piety, that the worst happens. The 
Satanic conceit which causes the good 
people of Canaan to turn their backs 
upon Joe Louden was as gravely wrong 
as that which infested the little brown 
jug in the young lawyer’s office. 
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But the story would not have the 
proper ethical proportions if only the 
self-righteous deacons were overturned. 
Louden escaped the snake in the jug, too. 
This must be so. There is no compro- 
mising with the powers of darkness when 
it comes to creating a character assigned 
to attract and fulfil even the average 
reader’s ideal, and no one has a keener 
sense of this artistic obligation than Mr. 
Tarkington. He has a most irreverent 
way of putting the right at the bobtail 
end of society, but he does not give up 
the design until every man and every 
woman toes the mark to it. He flaunts 
the sweetest virtues where other authors 
are accustomed to offer merely scan- 
dalous details. And this is not so sacri- 
legious as it sounds. The sooner we 
learn that the good have not nearly all 
the goodness there is, the sooner we shall 
have a proper sense of people. 

Mr. Tarkington has a most tender- 
hearted imagination whenever a lady is in 
question. He blesses them this way and 
that with more sweetness than any real 
woman ever possessed, and he sets 
their little jewsharp spirits to luring 
everybody until even the ‘poor reader 
wishes he could get into the printed page 
for ten seconds just to kiss her. He has 
been quite as successful as usual in mak- 
ing Ariel Tabor adorable in this story. 
To her he gives all the character- 
istics most to be admired in women. 
Gentleness, sweetness, and other lov- 
able qualities make her a Tarking- 
ton type, radiating sunshine. But for 
pure humor in an author, we com- 
mend the conversations of the old win- 
dow owls in the “National House.” 
The timid, ingratiating manners. of 
servility, the cackling shrewdness with 
which they cover up lapses of memory, 
has never been done more clearly. They 
are irascible, incoherent,and occasionally 
disconcertingly keen in their challenges 
to intelligence and faith. The old pessi- 
mist exclaims : 


“Tell me why ain’t the Church and the rest 
of the believers in a future life looking for im- 
mortality at the other end of life? If we're 
immortal, we always have been; then why 
don’t they speculate on what we were before 
we were born? It’s because they're too 
blamed selfish—don’t care a flapdoodle about 
what was; all they want is to go on living 
forever.” 


Ancient Legends of Roman 
History 


“Of such labor was it to found the 
Roman name!” 


Half a century ago we used to read 
in college the early chapters of Livy as 
gospel truth. Niebuhr had, it is true, 
laid rude hands on that imposing struct- 
ure called early Roman history, and 
Mommsen was hacking away at its cor- 
ners. But it was reserved for the pres- 
ent generation to tear down the whole 
building. 

Professor Pais* has sifted the origins 
of Rome without fear or pity; but in so 
doing he has incurred the odium archeo- 
logicum among his countrymen, who 
could not bear to see the Roman kings 
transformed into Etruscans, “brave 
Horatius” Cocles etymologized into a 
one-eyed Cyclops, and even Coriolanus 
treated as mythical. When he went so 
far as to declare that the lapis niger and 
the tomb of Romulus recently excavated 
in the Forum were not earlier than 350 
B. C., instead of belonging to the sixth 
or even the seventh century B. C., he 
crossed swords not only with Boni, the 
great excavator, but with Italian pride. 
As a result he has lost the directorship 
of the Naples Museum. Those pieces of 
Pentelic marble and giallo antico mixed 
with chips of the lapis niger around the 
“tomb of Romulus” were to him such 
strong evidence that he said, “J will speak 
out, for I dare not lie.” 

His bold criticism of “sources” also 
reveals the legendary character of what 
has so long been presented to us as the 
history of the first. four centuries. of 
Rome. But Italians are not yet ready 
to believe that the authentic history of 
Rome begins just before the Punic Wars. 
He who maintains this is on the road to 
martyrdom. There is, of course, no good 
reason why the small beginnings of 
Reme should be denied from national 
pride or that “the vain and incapable 
effort of those scholars who endeavor to 
keep the vanities of nations” should be 
so persistent. Rome’s glory is not to be 
dimmed by the fact that it started as a 
weak and struggling band in the midst 





* ANCIENT Lecenps oF Roman History. By Et- 
tore Pais. Translated by Mario E. Cosenza.’ New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. pp. xiv, 336. Price, $4.00. 
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of stronger and more developed peoples, 
like the Etruscans. 

One contention of Professor Pais is 
obviously just, viz., that prior to the 
third century B..C. Rome had no ancient 
and authentic annals, and that the begin- 
nings of literary Roman history were 
written by Sicilian Greeks and modeled 
on the history of Greece. The slaughter 
of the Fabii was made to accord with 
the battle of Thermopyle in date and 
in the number of the slain, and this is 
only one of many similar cases. 

We shall probably never know how 
much the Romans owed to the Etrus- 
cans, whose language is an enigma. A 
large slab covered with Etruscan charac- 
ters found at Capua was declared on no 
evidence at all to be spurious, and was 
sold to a representative of the Berlin 
Museum for 200 francs! Some day it 
may be deciphered. Even now it is a 
token that Etruscan power once extended 
as far south as Campania. Etruria was 
strong in the sixth and seventh centuries 
B. C. That it early adopted Greek cul- 
ture is shown not merely by the story 
of Demaratos, the Corinthian potter, but 
by the solid facts of innumerable Greek 
vases and by the Greek reliefs on the 
bronze chariot lately brought from that 
region to the Metropolitan Museum. 
Hammered on the north by Gauls and on 
the south by Syracuse, Etruria fell; and 
Rome rose, grew and prospered. 

The book has faults. The style is not 
smooth. The lack of an index can only 
be excused by the consideration that such 
an index would have added materially to 
the bulk of the book. Names of persons 
and places are legion. The illustrations, 
about sixty in number, are good, even 
admirable, but they ought to be num- 
bered for reference in the text. The 
naps are poor. 


The Social Secretary. By David Graham 
Phillips. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.50. 

If this book were anonymous no one 
could be convinced that it was not writ- 
ten by a woman. As it is published un- 
der Mr. Phillips’s name, however, we 
have to accept the fact, and merely won- 
der how any man could find out so much 
about the workings of a girl’s mind. 
The story is told by Miss Talltowers, a 
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girl of an established Washington fam- 
ily, who, on account of financial troubles, 
engages to pilot Mrs. Burke, a rich 
Western woman, thru the Washington 
season. Her schemes, defeats and suc- 
cesses are all charmingly narrated, not 
the least valuable feature of which are 
her own naive opinions on life. Toward 
the end of the novel Mrs. Burke’s son 
arrives from Germany, and after a 
stormy and turbulent friendship, he and 
the Social Secretary finally agree on some 
disputed points, and announce their en- 
gagement to the Washington circle. The 
illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 
are excellent. 


The Structure and Development of Mosses 
and Ferns (Archegoniate). By Douglas 
Houghton Campbell, Ph. D., Professor of 
Botany in Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 8vo, pp. v, 657. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.50. 


The Fern Allies of America north of Mex- 
ico. By Willard Nelson Clute, author of 
“Our Ferns in Their Haunts,” etc. With 
more than 150 illustrations by Ida Martin 
Clute. I2mo, pp. xiv, 277. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

We have here two very different vol- 
umes covering in part the same ground. 
One is a microscopic study of structure 
for the classroom, and the other a de- 
scription of plants from the fields; one 
for the histologist and the other for the 
collector. For the general reader we 
need say little more of Professor Camp- 
bell’s volume than that it is a second 
edition of a work published ten years 
ago, but entirely rewritten and enlarged, 
and printed from new plates, so that the 
author had full liberty of revision. He 
concludes that of all the mosses and 
ferns, using the terms in the broadest 
way, the most primitive in structure are 
the liverworts, and that these are de- 
scended from sea-weeds, or Alge. Of 
the ferns he makes the Ophioglossum 
family the most primitive; while flower- 
ing plants have developed out of some- 
thing like the Isoetes or Quill-worts. 
He thinks there is a real genetic relation 
between the conifers and the Lycopo- 
diums, which they resemble. Much less 
technical, and so admirable for the col- 
lector’s use, is The Fern Allies. One 
cannot but admire the numerous careful 
drawings, and a few colored plates which 
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are more pictorial than minutely scien- 
tific. Not a few amateur botanists con- 
fine their study to flowering plants and 
the ever attractive ferns; they will find 
it very pleasant to add the horsetails 
(Equisetum), the club-mosses (Lycopo- 
dium, and. the Marsilias. One could 
hardly ask a better guide than Mr. 
Clute’s handsome volume. 


ao 


Oriental Studies. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. 
I2mo. 150 pages. The Irving Company, 
Oxford, N. Y. $1.00. 

There are four essays gathered in this 
volume. One treats of the antiquity of 
our ethical ideals, especially gathering 
the moral adages from ancient Egypt and 

3abylonia. The second makes a com- 
parative study from other similar stories 
of the birth of Moses. The third dis- 
cusses the faiths and folklore of the 
moon, and the fourth describes the epics 
before the Iliad, especially the Pentaur 
of Egypt, which gives the story of the 
historic battle of Rameses against the 
Hittite king, and the other the Gilgamesh 
of Chaldea. The author has gathered 
from various stories an interesting col- 
lection of facts for comparative purposes. 
It is a good thing to call attention to the 
Ten Commandments before Moses. Per- 
haps the least familiar of the matters 
brought together in this volume are those 
which have to do with the folklore of the 
moon. Here he gathers not a few quo- 
tations from English poetry, but we no- 
tice that in speaking of the idea that the 
spirits of the dead find their habitation in 
the moon he does not quote Milton’s de- 
nial that the moon is the habitation of 
the souls in Limbo— 


“Not in neighboring moon as 
dreamed : ‘ 
Those are argent fields, more likely habitants, 
Translated saints, or middle spirits hold, 
Betwixt the angelical and human kind.” 
The various facts and illustrations gath- 
ered are well selected and are from repu- 
table and trustworthy sources. 


& 


The Heart of Lady Anne. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. New York: I*rederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

There are books like an old tapestry, 
where woven lords and ladies in brocade 
and velvet, lace-trimmed and quaintly 
garbed, curled, and powdered. start into 


some have 
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a sort of resemblance to life as a faint 
breeze stirs the folds of the arras. Peri- 
wigged and powdered heads bend in 
gracious fashion in the stately move- 
ments of a mimic minuet. It has a 
charm—all of this elaborate masquer- 
ade—and the taste for tapestry fiction 
is as respectable and comprehensible as 
the present mania for mural upholstery 
in decoration. Agnes and Egerton Cas- 
tle know how skillfully to weave such 
fabrics, or fabrications, and the soft col- 
orings and eighteenth century patterns 
are very pleasing to the eye. The peo- 
ple who are woven into their latest can- 
vas, The Heart of Lady Anne, are very 
human folk, altho they fairly rustle in 
their stiff silks and heavy embroidery. 
Lady Anne is a beautiful shrew, edu- 
cated in France to hate the country 
which her young English husband loves 
almost as deeply as he does his wife. 
The duel of opposing tastes which gives 
a sufficiently entertaining plot to the 
story moves on for many chapters, but 
finally merges into a harmonious duet 
of mutual duties and pleasures, as happy 
and wholesome as an English garden full 
of roses, but with a corner sensibly re- 
served for homely and not uncomely 
vegetables. It is another “Taming of 
the Shrew” in crinoline, patches and 
powder, and ’tis a beguiling tale of a 
most magnanimous husband and a pretty 
goose of a wife. 


© 


Pisanello. By G. F. Hill, M.A., of the De- 
partment of Coins, British Museum. 
Constable. By M. Sturge Henderson. 
London: Duckworth & Co. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each, $2. 

The scheme of that excellent series of 
monographs known as “The Library of 
Art,” several of the volumes of which we 
have heretofore had occasion to com- 
mend, is one, according to the publisher’s 
prospectus, in which all schools and peri- 
ods will be represented, but only the 
greatest masters will emerge as biogra- 
phies, the rest being treated in relation to 
their fellows and forerunners as _ inci- 
dents of a development. Now, Pisanello, 
as a painter at least, cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be accounted one 
of “the greatest masters,” and one is sur- 
prised to find a whole volume devoted to 
him in a set of this kind avowedly de- 
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signed for popular enlightenment. 
chiefly, if not alone, as an important med- 
allist that Pisanello deserves inclusion 
here, and along with some account of his 
life and art we should have something 
about the other eminent Italian medal- 
lists of his period. But Mr. Hill has 
chosen rather to construct an elaborate 
and ingenious critical essay on Pisanello 
as a painter, maintaining that tho he did 
not found a school in painting, the traces 
of his influence are to be found in widely 
distant places, in painters of widely dif- 
ferent character; and that, while “the 
effect seems to have been to stimulate the 
artists who came into contact with him to 
further progress, rather than to over- 
power them by the force of his own per- 
sonality, nevertheless, in the Northern 
Italy of his time (especially after the 
death of Gentile de Fabriano) there is 
no power in painting comparable to him, 
and his domination is supreme until the 
rise of Mantegna and of that Venetian 
school which he had helped to bring into 
being.” This sort of thing serves far 
better to provoke controversy among the 
cognoscenti than to disseminate knowl- 
edge or arouse the interest of the general 
reader. The many interesting photo- 
graphic reproductions of medals used as 
illustrations make it all the more regret- 
table that the other medallists have been 
relegated to the limbo of a final and very 
sketchy chapter. Mr. Henderson’s Con- 
stable is a much more satisfactory, as it 
is a more readable, book. It is indeed an 
admirable short biography of the English 
landscape painter, who, by virtue of a 
naturalism that was unique in two re- 
spects—his “fearless adoption of ‘unpic- 
turesque’ localities as subjects for his pic- 
tures, and his practice of using fresh, 
bright color”—pointed out to his success- 
ors “the way to a new kingdom.” The 
bulk of Mr. Henderson’s material has 
been drawn from the larger “Life” of the 
artist by his friend, C. R. Leslie, to which 
the last sixty years have added no inci- 
dent of importance. But he has sifted, 
selected, digested and arranged that ma- 
terial with a deft skill that is rare in a 
condensation of any kind, and his critical 
comment, besides being sound, has the 
further merit of clear and concise expres- 
sion. The book is such an excellent piece 
of work that we are puzzled to find the 
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It is author making the mistake (page 202) 


of bringing Corot into the world in 1776 
—twenty years too soon—and, as if to 
prove that the wrong date is not a mere 
typographical error, remarking that the 
poet-painter of Barbizon was already 
fifty years of age in 1830! The interest 
of the text is enhanced by thirty-eight 
good half-tone reproductions from Con- 
stable’s paintings, sketches and studies. 


& 


A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage. By W. Muss-Arnolt. 2 vols., pp. 
576, 626. New York: Lemcke & Biichner. 

It is a great work which Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt, of Chicago University, has ac- 
complished in this Concise Dictionary, 
which covers 1,202 pages, and of which 
we receive the concluding part. It is 
more complete than any other attempt at 
a dictionary of the Assyrian language 
yet published in either English or Ger- 
man. Norris’s dictionary of forty years 
ago reached three volumes, and the 
author left it unfinished; and in that 
early day Dr. Norris left out all the 
verbs as too difficult to deal with. Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch began a corpus of the 
language, but went only a few pages, 
leaving it to provide a dictionary much 
less extended than this. The present 
volume has the definitions in both Eng- 
lish and German. It is extremely com- 
pact, and yet it gives us a considerable 
number of transliterated quotations. We 
should be grateful for a work of such 
enormous and almost thankless labor, 
which ought to be in the possession not 
only of the students of the Babylonian 
texts, but also of all those who are de- 
voted to Semitic studies. 

ad 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. XI, Samson 
—Talmid Hakam. 8vo, pp. xx, 679. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

This monumental work moves steadily 
on, and its completion is promised in the 
next volume. We observe that the num- 
ber of illustrations increases with each 
volume, as well as their value, over three 
hundred in this volume. Among the 
topics included are Samuel, Samson, 
Saul, Sanhallat, Solomon, the Taber- 
nacle, Slavery, Semites, and Tables of 
the Law, and many another interesting 
topic and distinguished man of post- 
biblical times of whom none is more 
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mportant than the philosopher Spinoza, 
of whom we have a colored portrait. 
[his encyclopedia will be essential in any 
well equipped library. 

Fad 
Literary Notes 


A NovEL method of advertising is being 
tried by a prominent English publisher, who 
offers a prize of $25 for the best epigram on a 
recent book. 


.-An excellent sketch of William Lloyd 
Garrison’s life, by Ernest Crosby, is issued by 
the Public Publishing Co. of Chicago. (“Gar- 
rison, The Non-Resistant.” 50 cents.) 


.“The Lewis Carroll Birthday Book,” is- 
sued by the A. Wessels Co., New York, con- 
tains all the stock quotations from “Alice in 
Wonderland,” etc., arranged by Christine T. 
Herrick. (Price, 75 cents.) 


..John Godfrey Saxe is a poet whose 
poems deserve to be better known to the pres- 
ent generation for their rollicking humor and 
splendid swing. A selection of his best poems 
is published yy Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. ($1.00.) 


-The H. M. Caldwell Co., eecten, print 
a little pocket edition of Lord Byron’ s “Les 
and “The Corsair.” It is handsomely bound 
in red leather, but the print is too small. 
(Price, 75 cents.) 


-The same publishers issue “The Poems 
of Whittier” in their Red Letter Library series. 
An introduction by the Right Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter occupies the first seven pages. The 
edition is bound in red leather and contains 
253 pages. (Price, $1.00.) 


...-Admirers of Rev. Charles Wagner will 
be delighted with the “Simple Life Calendar” 
for 1906, issued by the A. Wessels Co. It 
prints as a heading for each month, attract- 
ively decorated, one of the passages ‘from his 
well known book. (Price, $100.) 


..A first prize of $500 and a ae of $300 
are offered by a citizen of California for the 
best essay between 6,000 and 12,000 words 
sent in to Professor Dresslar, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal., by June 1, 1906, on 
“Moral Training in Public @chools.” 


...-The third of Judge Henry A. Shute’s 
little books (“Letters to Beany,” Everett 
Press, Boston, 50 cents), is fully up to the 
standard of the first two in humor and inter- 
est. These stories are almost unique, and their 
widespread popularity is attested to by the 
large number of editions struck off. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a beau- 
tifully illustrated series of over 200 Christmas 
Calendars. They range in price from the 5 
cent miniatures to the large Hunting Calendar 
for $2.50. Among the more attractive are 
“Gems From Shakespeare” (25 cents), and 
“The Nature” and “Phillips Brooks” Block 
Calendars, with quotations for every day in 
the year. (50 cents.) 


“The Foolish Almanack” for 1906, pub- 
lished by John W. Luce, Boston, contains 
startling astronomical and political predictions, 
unique marginal illustrations and many chunks 
of foolishness [or wisdom] such as the follow- 
ing: 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way, but it’s 
not always our way.” 

“Let your light so shine before men that 
they cannot see what is going on behind it.” 

“Tt’s not what we tell people about ourselves 
Got, interests them; it’s what we could tell and 

on t. 

“Never write a compromising letter and 
never destroy one.” 

s ] 


Pebbles 


Ir President Roosevelt succeeds in elim- 
inating brutality from football, he might then 
attack the college yell—The Toledo Blade. 


...Yale University is to have a ton of fos- 
sils. Whether for the faculty or for the mu- 
— is not announced. —The Atlanta Jour- 
na 


..Faith is that quality which leads a man 
to expect that his flowers and garden will re- 
semble the views shown on the seed packets.— 
Country Life in America. 


..I wish I were a blade of grass 
Beneath the sky so blue; 
For then on every starry night 
At least I’d get my “dew.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..I put my arm around her waist— 
I drew her closely to me 
And even as we had embraced 
Ye Gods !—a pin ran through me. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


.“You say both his legs were shot off!” 
“Ves. ” 
“How did he ever get home—seven miles 
away?” 
“Why, he said the shrieks of the wounded 
made his flesh creep so that he got home in 
very short time.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


..A month ago the stands were gay 
With Christmas numbers in array, 
With Yuletide cheer in stories terse, 
And New Year’s wishes writ in verse. 


Now, just as Christmas comes along, 
Long e’er the New Year’s brew is strong, 
There burst upon these merry scenes 
The JANUARY magazines! 

—Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 


-“Mistah Middleman, I’s got a question.” 
“Well, what is the question, Mr. Tambo?” 
“Kin a man light a cigar wid a pair ob 
cuffs ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Um! he can’t, eh? Well, jes’ s’posin’ dem 
cuffs am matches?” 

“Mr. Crackvoice will now sing that sympa- 
thetic ballad entitled ‘Since Nellie Took My 
Bank Account Away.’ ”—Judge. 
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A White Christmas 


PREVIOUS to 1895 the opinion was very 
commonly expressed that war had prac- 
tically become extinct. Men were too 
civilized. Weapons were too destructive. 
The cost was too great. Commercial in- 
terests were too powerful. From any 
one of these causes, or all four in com- 
bination, it was thought improbable that 
great nations would ever again engage 
in warfare, and, altho strife with and be- 
tween barbarous peoples could not be pre- 
vented, yet they would become increas- 
ingly impotent as the white race, armed 
with the new and terrible weapons which 
science had given, spread its irresistible 
and benevolent sway thruout the world. 

The events of the last decade have 
chilled that easy optimism. During that 
time there have been but few Christ- 
mases when the snow was not stained 
with the blood of soldiers. No conti- 
nent has been exempt. Italy, Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, Great Britain and her 
colonies, the United States, Spain and 
Japan have all been involved in formal 
and important wars, while Portugal, 
France, Germany and Holland, in addi- 
tion, have been engaged in serious if not 
dangerous conflicts with savage races. If 
we should mark in red upon a map of the 
world where battles have been fought in 
the past ten years we should find also 
marked in Asia, Arabia, China, Tibet, 
Manchuria, Afghanistan, Formosa, Java 
and the Philippines, and in Africa, Som- 
aliland, Abyssinia, Nigeria, the Trans- 
vaal, Orange Free State, Morocco, Mad- 
agascar and German East and Southwest 
Africa. Upon American soil, except in 
Cuba, there have been no international 
wars, but there have been revolutions of 
importance in almost all the republics 
south of us, except Chile, Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina and Mexico. 

What reasons have we, then, for 
hoping that the gates of the Temple of 
Janus will long remain closed? Not be- 
cause the nations show any disposition 
to lay down their arms. More men are 
now being drilled and equipped for bat- 
tle than ever before in the history of the 
world. More money jis being spent for 
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Editorials 


arms and munitions, more and bigger 
battleships are being built. Military ex- 
ploits are as much applauded as ever, 
and the military hero outranks all others 
in the popular estimation. No new ar- 
guments against war have been brought 
forward than those which have proved 
so futile to prevent it in the past. Tol- 
stoy’s “War and Peace,” Zola’s “De- 
bacle,” Suttner’ss “Ground Arms,” 
and Andreyev’s “Red Laughter” im- 
press us with the grossness, the cruelty, 
the suffering of war, but did not the 
chiseled walls of the palaces of Senna- 
cherib and Rameses tell the same terrible 
story to all that had eyes to see? Her- 
alds of the advent of the Prince of Peace 
appeared thru all the ages before the 
plains of Bethlehem heard the song—or 
was it the command?—of “Peace on 
earth.” 

Causes of war, centers of apprehen- 
sion, are as numerous as ever. Defeated 
Russia has to deal with a greater social 
revolution than defeated France had in 
the Commune of 1871. Who can say 
that the fires of revolt will be confined 
within her boundaries? The enmity be- 
tween Germany and England is con- 
stantiy growing, and the wisest heads of 
either country cannot discern its cause 
or remedy. Austria and Hungary seem 
ready to fly at each other’s throats at any 
moment. China has repudiated her tra- 
ditional policy of peace and is arming 
herself for an anticipated conflict, but 
with whom the world does not know. 

But in spite of the increase of arma- 
ments, the apparent futility of argumen- 
tation, and the grave international prob- 
lems, there is mtfth reason to be hopeful 
for the future. If the period 1895-1905 is 
remarkable for the number of the wars 
that have been fought, it is still more re- 
markable for the number of wars that 
have been prevented. The allies of Rus- 
sia and Japan were not drawn into the 
conflict; on the contrary, France and 
England have become closer friends than 
they have been for six centuries. The 
provocative action of Emperor William 
in regard to Morocco, his demand that 
France dismiss her great Foreign Minis- 
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ter Delcassé because he had slighted 
Germany, was received with unprece- 
lented coolness by the French people 
and complied with by the French Gov- 
ernment, altho, as we now know, they 
had good reason to hope for the support 
of England in case of war. . The arrest 
of Colonel Marchand at Fashoda, the 
Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger, 
the firing upon the Hull fisherman, and a 
dozen other incidents which might easily 
have aroused a belligerent spirit, were 
treated with admirable coolness. The 
peaceful separation of two nations like 
Norway and Sweden without ill will is 
unprecedented in history. Turkey, the 
seismic center of Europe, is being grad- 
ually brought under the control of the 
Powers, whose action has been remark- 
ably harmonious, altho not very efficient. 
The partition of Africa has been com- 
pleted and the boundaries of the differ- 
ent claims settled without bloodshed. 
Even South America is free from revo- 
lutions, and the peace statue of the 
Andes looks down upon two disarmed 
nations. It really seems as tho people 
were learning to keep their national tem- 
per better than they used to; that they 
are not quite so liable to be carried away 
by the mob spirit of insane wrath. 

To this increase in rationality, if it can 
be assumed to exist, are now added many 
artificial hindrances to precipitate action. 
Almost all civilized nations, except the 
United States, are now bound together 
by network of arbitration treaties, the 
strength of which bonds no one knows, 
for they have not been put to strain, but 
which may prove very useful in emer- 
gencies. The next meeting of The 
Hague Court will doubtless do still more 
to render war less likely and more merci- 
ful. International visits, interparliamen- 
tary conferences, peace congresses and 
many other agencies are working in the 
same direction. In European countries, 
especially France and Germany, the 
growing power of the Socialists is a 
strong influence for peace, both because 
they oppose militarism in all its forms, 
and because it would have to be a very 
strong issue which could induce them 
to stop the “class conflict” to take part 
in international strife. So,-tho it is too 
much to expect that the reign of peace 
on earth has begun, we have much to en- 
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courage us in the belief that we shall 
have many a white Christmas. 


& 


What Socialism Is Not 


THE ignorance of the ignorant is never 
ridiculous, tho it may be tragic. The ig-. 
norance of the educated is seldom tragic, 
but it is unfailingly ridiculous. And the 
bigger the subject about which the edu- 
cated happen to be ignorant the more 
absurd is their misapprehension. For a 
generation past the chief objects of well 
bred ignorance have been evolution and 
“the higher criticism.” These topics 
now have lost their novelty and their 
place in the realms of intellectual dark- 
ness is being taken by socialism. 

The other day a well known New 
York financier was denouncing social- 
ism, when one of his listeners pulled him 
up with the question, “What do you 
think socialism is?” ‘What do I think 
socialism is?’ was the reply. “Why, 
everybody knows what socialism is. It’s 
the lunatic proposition to divide all prop- 
erty equally among all men.” The ques- 
tioner laughed, and the now angry finan- 
cier clinched his demonstration with the 
crushing rejoinder: “That’s just what 
socialism is. My daughter told me so. 
They taught her all about it at college!” 

It so happens that the professor whose 
lectures the great man’s daughter had 
attended is a political economist of inter- 
national fame, whose clear thinking and 
lucid writing have made his books con- 
tributions to literature no less than to 
science. He will have to console himself 
as best he can with the philosophy of Dr. 
Johnson’s reply to the man who com- 
plained that he could not understand the 
definitions in the Doctor’s dictionary. 

Now, of all the many things that so- 
cialism is not, this “lunatic proposition” 
to divide up the world’s wealth is con- 
spicuously first. No socialist can possi- 
bly advocate such a proposition, and no 
person, sane or insane, who does advo- 
cate it, can possibly be a socialist. The 
essence of socialism is the public owner- 
ship and control, not the distribution and 
private dissipation, of the means of pro- 
duction. Socialism, so far from scatter- 
ing wealth, would collect it. It would 
make the public the supreme property 
owner, 
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Probably, however, there are not many 
men and women even in select “finan- 
cier” circles and college classes quite so 
ignorant of the socialistic program as 
were the magnate and his offspring 
whose expositions we have quoted. A 
. commoner misunderstanding of social- 
ism relates to the attitude toward the in- 
dividual. 

Socialistic schemes have been put for- 
ward that have given occasion for criti- 
cisms like that of Herbert Spencer, which 
characterizes socialism as “the coming 
slavery.” If all private property should 
be merged in public property, and all 
work should be organized and directed 
by a central board having all the coercive 
powers that governments now possess, 
the individual would undoubtedly be lost 
in the mass, and his status would for all 
practical purposes be that of the most 
helpless slave. The mere fact that he 
was one of some tens or hundreds of 
millions of voters would not help him in 
the least. The majority would rule as it 
pleased. 

Whatever may have been true twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, there is at pres- 
ent in socialistic circles very little ac- 
ceptance of such crude schemes of uni- 
versal consolidation. When capital was 
owned and industry was managed by a 
multitude of individual entrepreneurs it 
was natural to dream of an organization 
that should absorb all private enterprise, 
because, apparently, any collectivism 
comprehensive enough to promise a 
general amelioration of the human lot 
would have to include practically all pri- 
vate undertakings then existing. The 
growth of great corporate enterprises 
has changed the situation and altered 
our prospectives. The broad distinction 
has been established between vast cor- 
porate undertakings and strictly private 
undertakings. No socialist with breadth 
of vision and a saving sense of humor 
can longer regard private property, in 
the strict sense of the word, and indi- 
vidual enterprise as inimical to the 
wage-earning population. He sees, as 
all men see, that the economic and the 
political life of mankind are controlled 
by incorporated capital and gigantic or- 
ganizations. 

The effect of these changes and of the 
altered aspect of industrial society is al- 
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ready noticeable in socialistic literature. 
Its writers and teachers see that contro! 
of.economic opportunity does not in the 
least depend upon a comprehensive own- 
ership of all wealth. Control of certain 
strategic forms and domains of weaith 
is quite sufficient. The multi-million- 
aires, combined in corporations, who own 
the mining lands, the railways, and the 
franchises to use public streets, own all 
that is necessary for their purposes. It 
does not worry them that individuals 
own farms and shops and houses. They 
can make these individuals pay tribute 
without going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of buying them out. The socialists 
are beginning to see the same truth. 
They will not hereafter waste their inte)- 
lects on dreams of co-operative com- 
monwealths organized as Colonel Sellers 
might have organized a universal mill 
and intercontinental department store. 
They will be quite content to control, as 
the corporations control now, by trans-. 
ferring to the public the strategic do- 
mains of wealth that are now corporate 
property, and they will be quite willing 
to leave the field of private property and 
individual initiative as wide and untram- 
meled as it is today. 

Socialism still has plenty of limita- 
tions, bigotries and vices to hamper and 
discredit it. But it is not a plan to dissi- 
pate capital, and as thus defended and 
defined it can no longer truthfully be de- 
scribed as the propaganda of a coming 


slavery. 
ed 


Results of Secretary Taft’s Visit 
to the Philippines 


Ir has for some time been apparent 
that the visit of Secretary Taft himself 
to the Philippine Islands the past sum- 
mer was not merely for the purpose of 
making sentiment in Congress for the 
reduction of the tariff on Philippine prod- 
ucts, important tho this object may be, 
but that the Secretary of War felt the 
need of interfering personally in the 
political situation in the islands, In- 
formation by mail from the islands since 
the departure of his party indicates that 
there were some immediate results of his 
visit. 

Besides the suspension of the land tax, 
announced during his stay in the islands, 
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measures have already been adopted for 
curtailing the abuses of the constabulary 
of which the Filipinos complained. A 
new general order was issued in Sep- 
tember by the chief of the constabulary, 
defining more explicitly the obligations 
of the constabulary officials to co-operate 
with the local Filipino officials of towns 
and provinces. This order has been sup- 
plemented by various specific instructions 
from time to time. There have been a 
number of transfers of constabulary offi- 
cials, both superior and inferior, looking 
toward the reorganization of the corps 
more strictly upon a police basis, and 
taking away from it many of the attri- 
butes whereby it had made itself a mili- 
tary body, with a military esprit de corps 
and a tendency to assert the right to mili- 
tary privileges. The insular Government 
has also dropped the prosecution of the 
case for alleged aid to bandits against 
Senor Roxas, a wealthy resident of Ma- 
nila, who is a proprietor of large estates 
in Batangas Province. The circum- 
stances connected with this prosecution, 
when it was begun last May, were among 
the chief grounds for Filipino complaints 
against the Government. 

30th the Filipino and the American 
press of Manila has also been busy, since 
the departure of Secretary Taft at the 
end of August, with rumors about pros- 
pective changes in the personnel of Gov- 
ernment. Of course, these rumors were 
given added activity by the reports circu- 
lated from Washington during the first 
half of October that Governor-General 
Wright would not return to the Philip- 
pines after his present leave of absence 
is over, but would remain in the United 
States and resign his post in the Philip- 
pines. There has been a good deal of 
animus in some of this talk that has 
found its way into print in Manila, just 
as there was meaning in the attempt of 
certain American elements in Manila to 
give Governor-General Wright a greater 
“send off” at the time of his departure 
for home on November 7 than was given 
to Governor Taft when he left the islands 
at the end of 1903—an attempt which 
failed quite signally, because the Fili- 
pinos (who are, properly, “the people” 
of the Philippines) did not take hold of 
the matter with real enthusiasm. 
The nearest approach to a plain ex- 


pression of feeling, either in the Amer- 
ican or the Filipino press of Manila, was 
made in the issue of The Manila Amer- 
ican of October 14th. Under the head- 
line, “Is an Attempt Being Made to 
Knife Wright?” there is reproduced, 
under the rumor from Washington of 
his resignation, an interview with a 
“Government official,” said to be “one 
of the best known men in Manila” and a 
“staunch and consistent friend of Gen- 
eral Wright.” This gentleman wrote 
out a statement in which he said, among 
other things: 

“He [General Wright] knows perfectly well 
what is going on, and he knows that he is 
being knifed by those in whom he placed con- 
fidence. . . . I want to mention something 
that seems to have escaped every newspaper 
man in town. Do you recall Taft’s remarks 
at the Metropole dinner, to the effect that any 
member of the Government who does not care 
to associate with the Filipinos on a social 
equality need not hope for anything from the 
Government. I do not want to think that the 
Secretary of War had Governor Wright in 
mind when he made that statement, but there 
is more than one person in Manila who thinks 
he had. Roosevelt is acting very peculiarly 
in this matter, it seems to me. As a rule, he 
is only too ready to rush into print with a 
thing of this nature. Americans out 
here who love Wright have been too prone to 
consider him without enemies. This is a mis- 
take. He has enemies and plenty of them. 
The worst part of it is, tho, that his enemies 
are not the sort who fight in the open. They 
have been knifing him in the back. And it 
seems so different from Roosevelt’s nature to 
listen to their tales. But seemingly he has 
done that very thing. He [General 
Wright] is by far the most popular man that 
has ever been in these islands; and when the 
fact becomes generally known that he has been 
knifed, the Americans will rally around him 
in such a manner that it will bode no good to 
those who are handling the bolo. It is only a 
question of time until the whole story will be 
told, and then look out for several very sadly 
shattered political ambitions.” 

The American printed this innuendo 
next to an editorial headed “Has Taft 
Thrown Wright Down?” In it Taft is 
insinuatingly charged with 
“attempting to discredit General Wright, who 
has faithfully carried out his instructions, bet- 
ter probably than he could do it himself, and 
whose only handicap was the fact that he was 
obliged to make the best of Secretary Taft’s 
far from successful experiments in govern- 
ment.” 


Further, that Taft is trying to 
“place the blame for any failure of his experi- 


mental policy in the Philippines upon Gov- 
ernor-General Wright and clean his own 
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skirts, in order that he might pose before the 
American people as the successful Taft, who 
is not capable of making any mistakes.” 


It is perfectly plain what is the animus 
behind all this talk. It represents the 
views of that element of Americans who 
do not believe in the “Taft policy” and 
who have never sympathized with the 
pledge that Filipino rights would be 
safeguarded and given first consideration 
in ruling the islands, as implied in the 
motto “The Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos.” The “leading Filipinos” of 
whom this editorial speaks as likely to 
resent any interference with Governor- 
General Wright are a certain few Span- 
ish-Filipinos, or practically full-blooded 
Spaniards, who were identified with the 
former Spanish régime and who are not 
today, as they never have been, in sym- 
pathy with Filipino aspirations, nor 
really identified with the Filipino people. 
They are comparatively few. 

The fact that the defense of General 
Wright comes from those Americans 
who are always more or less openly 
clamoring for a change of the “Taft 
policy” with reference to the Filipinos, 
and from a class of Filipinos who do not 
represent or sympathize with their own 
people, is a most unfortunate thing if, 
as his friends claim, he really is in sym- 
pathy with the “Taft policy” and has 
tried to continue it. 

So far from proving that this policy 
is a failure, the Filipino discontent of the 
past year comes from governmental ac- 
tions that would indicate a belief in the 
greater wisdom of the policy of a “strong 
hand,” an impatience with Filipino po- 
litical aspirations, and a belief in “white 
superiority.” The receptions at Mala- 
cafian Palace, which used to be crowded 
with Filipinos on such occasions, have 
lately drawn but two score or so Fili- 
pinos, who came with their wives be- 
cause they felt their official position 
made it more or less obligatory. Cavite 
and Batangas have been under strict 
military control since the first of this 
year, and criticism of the abuses of the 
constabulary and scouts in those dis- 
tricts, instead of leading to rigid meas- 
ures of investigation and repression on 
the part of the Government, led instead 
to the display of irritation toward those 
who criticised and the prosecution of one 
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Filipino newspaper which told things 
perhaps untrue but which did not tell 
many worse things believed by all Fili- 
pinos, and in some cases supported by 
proof, against the constabulary. Last 
year the funds to be devoted to the ex- 
tension of education in the islands were 
reduced, while the sums expended for 
purely repressive measures during the 
year must have greatly increased, if they 
were not doubled. This is hardly intel- 
ligent or loyal application of the “Taft 
policy,” which, by the way, is the one 
to which our nation stands officially 
pledged in the Philippines, thru the 
declarations of two of its Presidents and 
of its Congress in 1902. 


a 


Causes and Prevention of Colds 


Nort a few people have been congratu- 
lating themselves that the present mild 
winter is likely to bring with it less tend- 
ency to the contraction of colds and other 
serious disturbances of health character- 
istic of colder weather. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that it is not severe 
cold which is the most active factor in 
the production of what are called colds, 
but that, on the contrary, a mild winter 
in our latitude is almost sure to bring 
with it more of the pulmonary affections 
than seasons which are characterized by 
extreme cold. It will not be forgotten 
that two of the mildest winters in the 
last twenty-five years, those of 1890 and 
1891, saw the rise and spread of influ- 
enza, with a very large mortality; nor 
was the mortality the most serious feat- 
ure, since the weakness occasioned as a 
consequence of attacks of influenza 
proved the beginning of terminal deterio- 
ration of health in many persons. In 
fact, the definition of grip which declared 
it to be a disease from which you scarcely 
suffered at all, but didn’t get over for six 
months, was a humorous but very precise 
description of the disease. 

Already it has been announced by the 
New York Health Department that the 
present year is to be a “measles” year; 
that is, that the indications point to an 
especial prevalence of this affection 
among children. It is well known that 
measles is very frequently complicated 
by pulmonary affections of various kinds, 
and is not seldom followed by a lack of 




















resistive vitality in the lungs which en- 
courages the development of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. There is no doubt that the 
sharp, cold weather which produces a 
distinct reaction would be much more 
wholesome than the rather damp, mild 
weather which has been the rule during 
the last few weeks. The old proverb 
that a green Christmas makes a full 
churchyard is not without its exemplifi- 
cations in our modern experience, not- 
withstanding the important advances 
which have been made in sanitation and 
hygiene, as well as in the recognition and 
in the treatment of disease. 

Since, then, the beginning winter sea- 
son suggests the possibility of more dan- 
ger than usual from the catching of 
colds, it appears worth while to discuss 
the present notion of physicians with re- 
gard to this bothersome affection, and 
the avenue by which it is acquired, its 
method of distribution, and the possible 
prophylactic measures that will prevent 
not only the annoyance, but the danger 
to health and even to life which is some- 
times occasioned by so simple a thing as 
an ordinary cold. Its greater frequency 
during mild and damp winters shows 
that it is not due to low temperature. In 
fact, there is now a general recognition 
of the idea that a cold is an infectious 
disease, due to certain microbes which 
find their way to susceptible portions of 
the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
tract and there find a lodgment. There 
is no specific microbe of a cold; that is, 
there is no one micro-organism which 
causes all colds. Colds are very different 
affections in different individuals, which 
makes all the more absurd the usual cus- 
tom of recommending to friends a rem- 
edy for a cold that has apparently helped 
us. It would be just about as sensible 
to talk of a remedy for a sore throat. 
There are at least twenty different forms 
of sore throat, from diphtheria, thru 
scarlet fever and other severer disease, 
down to very mild throat infections. 
There are at least as many forms of 
colds. 

Three things predispose the mucous 
membrane to permit the microbes which 
produce a cold to gather and remain on 
its surface. Ordinarily there are minute 
whip-like processes on the cells of the 
mucous membrane called cilia, which, by 
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their rapid movement, cause anything 
that rests upon the mucous membrane to 
be moved gradually outward toward the ~ 
orifice in communication with the outer 
air. These faithful guardians ,.may be 
hampered in their action by over tired- 
ness of the individual, by lack of nour- 
ishment and by sudden egress into the 
cold, which may absolutely paralyze their 
action for a time. If, then, a person 
would avoid catching cold, these little 
whip-like processes must be kept in ac- 
tive tonic condition. There must be no 
missing of meals, therefore, on days 
when one is likely to be exposed to con- 
tact with many micro-organisms; there 
must be no going into crowds, for mi- 
crobes abound wherever many people are, 
when one. is over-tired. There must be 
no suddenly going out into the cold from 
a confined room in which a number of 
micro-organisms have had an oppor- 
tunity to light upon the mucous mem- 
brane. 

There is no doubt now in the mind of 
the modern physician that the contrac- 
tion of a cold is practically always asso- 
ciated with having been in close contact 
with a large number of persons. Very 
probably, the crowded cars of the even- 
ing hours, with their loads of tired, weary 
and often hungry working people, are re- 
sponsible for more colds than anything 
else in the city. After the cars undoubt- 
edly comes the ballroom. Unless these 
have been very carefully aired and 
cleaned, an immense amount of dust is 
sure to be jostled up into the air by the 
dancers, and as the exercise causes them 
to breathe deeply and rapidly, and often 
thru the mouth rather than the nose, 4 
number of micro-organisms must find 
their way onto the sensitive mucous mem- 
branes of the larynx and bronchi which 
would ordinarily be filtered out in the de- 
vious nasal breathing passages. It would 
be an interesting experiment to let a ray 
of sunlight into a dance hall shortly after 
a modern rapid two-step; the number of 
dust particles that would be visible would 
deter even the most hardy from wanting 
to breathe such an atmosphere. It is 
evident that dancing as an_ institution 
should be carried on out in the open air 
unless special precautions are taken with 
regard to interior cleansing. After the 
dance hall, the most frequent source of 
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city colds is the theater, which unfor- 
tunately is so built, as a rule, in the heart 
of a city block that no sunlight ever pene- 
trates it. Sunlight is the great bacteri- 
cide, and where people gather nightly in 
large numbers, and there is no antiseptic 
sunlight to purify the air they have 
breathed, microbic accumulation is al- 
most inevitable. Churches probably come 
next on the list, tho in modern times they 
are so little crowded that their danger 
has been greatly lessened. 

In a word, colds must be considered as 
infectious diseases, to which it would be 
wrong to add the word slight, since often 
they are quite serious in their patholog- 
ical significance. Microbes grow better 
in damp weather than in cold, sunny 
weather; hence the more likelihood of a 
mild winter giving rise to them than a 
cold, bracing season. It is probable, 
therefore, that more precautions will 
have to be taken this year than in the two 
previously severe seasons to prevent the 
development of these infections, which 
so often have unlooked-for consequences. 
New York’s. pneumonia commission em- 
phasized, last spring, just these points 
with regard to the contraction of that in- 
creasingly fatal disease, pneumonia, and 
it is now that its advice may be expected 
to bear fruit. 

’ x 


An Orange Grove. 


You are certainly entitled to look thru 
that wire fence and see all that con- 
stitutes an orange orchard. There are 
two hundred round-headed trees, about 
twelve feet in diameter. The fruit looks 
immensely as if it had been artificially 
put in place. Really those would pass for 
two hundred Christmas trees. Does 
Nature do this sort of work anywhere 
else? You forget the cherry trees in 
your Northern orchard. You have be- 
come so familiar with the scarlet globules 
that hang all over those trees, with ori- 
oles and robins shouting approval, and 
tanagers with indigo birds sitting in the 
apple tree overhead, that you cannot 
fully see and appreciate the charm. But 
you certainly have not forgotten the 
glory of a McIntosh Red apple tree, in 
October; or indeed a whole orchard of 
ripe Northern Spys, Spitzenburgs and 
Kings. Yet the orange has a glory all 
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its own. It is the gold of the orchard. 
You thought the trees grew in groves, 
“but here they are in long, regular rows?” 
That was a word borrowed from the wild 
oranges, that in Spanish days, came up 
where they might—and were seldom 
transplanted. They grew as those wild 
persimmons grow, at the edge of the 
orchard, or as pines and maples grow. 
But your modern orange trees are grown 
in long rows, to be cultivated with plows 
and horses. 

The real orange tree should stand 
about twenty-five or thirty feet high, 
with a trunk of five or six inches. Its 
foliage is dense, and a rich green. It 
is a grand tree to sit beneath at midday, 
and drink the juices of the fruit, instead 
of water—it is distilled perfectly. But 
these trees are round and low-headed, 
and one must stoop to get beneath them. 
They are made of the grafted shoots that 
came up around the old trees, after the 
freeze of 1895. They are more con- 
venient to spray; to protect from the 
blizzard, while the fruit is more easily 
gathered. You can walk all about that 
orchard, and reach half the fruit without 
a ladder. It is a good illustration of how 
good sometimes comes out of evil. 

“Different shapes!’ To be sure. 
There are quite as many varieties of 
oranges in this orchard as there are of 
apples or plums in most of your North- 
ern orchards—fifteen or twenty, at least. 
The grower knows them all by name, 
and can tell them all by the shape and the 
quality. He does not go at random, and 
pick any fine big orange for his own eat- 
ing, but he takes his selection—the King, 
or the Homosisa, or the Jaffa, or the 
Ruby, or Parson Brown, or Satsuma, or 
possibly the Tangerine. He fills his 
pocket with selected varieties, and then 
goes to that pine grove over there and 
peels them as he lunches. It is very 
much as we do with our Pippins, and 
Swaars, and Princess Louise, and Jilli- 
flowers. 

What are those piles of logs, about six 
feet long, all up and down between the 
rows? They are to be seen in every well- 
kept orange grove in Florida. They are 
to be set on fire in case of a threatened 
frost. A very slight freeze will take the 
leaves from an orange tree; and a little 
harder will spoil the crop; and if the 














thermometer gets down to twelve or fif- 
teen, away go the trees. Fortunately it 
has only frozen three or four times in 
the orange belt during the last twenty- 
five years—that is frozen enough to de- 
foliate the trees. One of these freezes 
ruined four-fifths of all the orchards, 
and drove nearly all of their owners out 
of the State, financially ruined. These 
fires can be made at small cost, practical- 
ly no cost at all, by using the fallen trees 
collected from the pine woods. If the 
wind be not too strong, the fires are alone 
sufficient protection, and the oranges are 
saved. 

You see from where you stand two or 
three orchards only, but there are plenty 
more of them all around, in these pine 
woods—you can come upon them in al- 
most any direction. Follow any of the 
trails thru the forest, and they will lead 
you from one homestead or clearing to 
another. These clearings run from three 
or four acres to forty acres in the great, 
grand, sweet pine woods. Many of them 
are on the borders of the almost innu- 
merable small lakes that fill the heart of 
Florida. They look much alike in their 
general features, only that some of them 
include a few lemon trees and more or 
less grape fruit trees. You are well war- 
ranted in exclaiming with delight when 
you see a tree hanging with grape fruits, 
each one of them as large as four or five 
oranges, growing in huge clusters and 
bending the limbs earthward. Apart 
from the fruit, the tree is not to be dis- 
tinguished from an orange. The color is 
less golden, but the effect of size more 
than makes up in the charm of a tree in 
full bearing. 

After driving half a day, from home- 
stead to homestead, you are astounded to 
have found that at least three-fourths of 
the orange orchards are ruined, and near- 
ly that number of houses and homes de- 
serted. There is a general look of some 
old-time civilization blotted out. It is not 
a pleasant sight; but you note that the 
clearings are here, and ready for much 
more sure crops, and for those people 
who care to create homes. It was just 


as well that professional orange growers, 
mostly people with neither knowledge 
nor capital, should have been invited by 
Nature to withdraw. These are the home- 
steads where Northern farmers should 
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create winter farms. A huge cabbage 
palm stands at the gateway of a cottage 
and draws your attention. You observe 
within the enclosure a long bee-house— 
with more hives everywhere. The owner 
is just crossing his lawn with a huge jar 
of honey, and will answer your questions. 
He will tell you that in this country bees 
work all the year—and that his chickens 
do the same; and that while he has half 
a dozen orange trees, with some grape 
fruit and loquat trees, others may grow 
oranges for market, for all- he cares. 
“There is no sense in chasing golden 
dreams. People here, sir, won’t grow 
what they can, and will keep on trying to 
grow what they cannot. There is no 
sound sense, sir, in doing anything else, 
when you have a piece of land, but to 
establish a good home. That is the first 
point, sir, and after that you can send 
your surplus to market. You can’t do 
that hereabouts with oranges, or with 
any other risky enterprise. A man can 
make a good living by obeying Nature 
most anywhere.” Then he rolls over a 
bag of superb sweet potatoes, letting 
them tumble out of the bag, and saying: 
“There, sir, that’s my gospel—honey, 
sweet potatoes, chickens and eggs, with 
vegetables and berries a-plenty, and al! 
the plums and pears and apples that you 
want.” You find he is a philosopher, 
and has a good deal of pithy wisdom. 
Now we will buy a pot of honey and go 
on. The world, after all, is not made up 
of oranges. And yet it is a fine thing, in 
January, to pick all that you desire of the 
golden fruit, and in March to smell new 
orange blossoms, with jessamine, while 
you are still eating last year’s crop. 


a 


As we are looking for- 
ward to the good time 
coming when the law of 
nations shall be established by -an inter- 
national congress, we perhaps do not 
appreciate how far we have already gone 
in practical international legislation. Al- 
ready such legislation controls artistic, 
literary and industrial property, hygiene, 
justice, transportation, postal telegraphic 
and telephonic communications, and, says 
Baron d’Estournelles, will soon control 
wireless telegraphy, submarine and aerial 
communications. It is beginning to regu- 
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late labor, and even production. There 
has been an international conference on 
sugar. Why, then, should not the regu- 
lation be settled internationally of the 
amount of money nations should spend 
on the navy, and the number of men who 
should be withdrawn from productive 
pursuits to be trained as an army? If 
this were done it would be exactly in the 
line of what has already been done, and, 
in a year or two, would seem the only 
natural course to be pursued. The na- 
tions have agreed, have passed laws for 
themselves, to limit their charge for 
carrying a letter from one country to 
another; let them now agree to limit 
themselves as to how many battleships 
they shall build, and how large a stand- 
ing army they shall support. This is a 
chief lesson of this Bethlehem season of 
peace. 


a 


There is no good reason to 
find fault with the light sen- 
tence inflicted on the young 
man whose blow in a fist fight killed his 
fellow student at the Naval Academy, for 
he was not so much to blame as were 
those who allowed and encouraged the 
system by which “honor” was defended 
and “manliness” encouraged. It was the 
thing expected, what he was taught was 
right. To be sure, the rules were broken, 
but it was understood by teachers and 
students that they were a sham. At last 
there came a tragedy, and they under- 
stand that the rules were right and the 
practice wrong. And here comes another 
case of pure hazing, and another stu- 
dent’s life was in serious danger by the 
cruelty, and this time it is punished as it 
deserves, and two students expelled. 
This case is further proof of great laxity 
in administration. It has not always been 
so. The Academy has reached one of 
its recurring periods of lax discipline. 
There have been times when the officer in 
charge has been strong enough to put 
down rowdyism and has held the stu- 
dents to healthy discipline; and again a 
period, which has now culminated, when 
an easy or lazy officer has been in charge. 
It is not military that there should be 
two authorities in rule—one that of the 
officers and one that of the young boys 
of the senior class who establish a 
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“code,” and tell the boys in the under 
classes where they shall walk and 
what they shall do, as described by 
a student in our last issue. This 
is a development of the past dozen 
years. It is false morals, a lie to equal 
democracy, a vicious education that is 
taught to these young boys in such a 
“code” and such practices; and it is the 
officers that are most to blame who allow 
it. 


ad 
We have read with 
A Monument much interest the re- 


o> is Cones port in the Columbia, 
S. C., State of the dedication of the mon- 
ument erected by the people in honor of 
its first editor, Mr. N. G. Gonzales, a 
brave and sound man, who was mur- 
dered on the street in Columbia by a man 
whom he had criticised for his political 
action. It was a shocking murder, and 
the murderer was tried and acquitted, on 
the ground that Mr. Gonzales had his 
hand in his pocket and the murderer 
thought he might draw a pistol. Pistols 
seem to be carried in that region much as 
in other places a man carries a penknife. 
We looked to see what would be said 
of the murder, and we observe that it is 
not mentioned in the inscriptions, which 
have room for an irregular sonnet, but 
they make no mention of the fact that he 
died a martyr’s death. Nor was the fact 
referred to in Bishop Capers’s prayer, nor 
in the speech presenting the monument 
to the city, nor in the Mayor’s accept- 
ance of it. The murder is, however, very 
briefly referred to at the end of the long 
oration by S. M. Smith, D. D., who in the 
story of Mr. Gonzales’s life, avoids de- 
scribing the circumstances of his death, 
but thinks it wise to satisfy himself by 
declaring that the monument will stand 
as “a protest of the people against the 
deep damnation of his taking off,” and 
“an enduring protest against that spirit 
of violence which has threatened the very 
life of the State, and against which even 
the law has not prevailed.” This is all 
there was in the three hours’ ceremony. 
We are glad for this recognition of the 
fact that law has failed to give retributive 
justice. We know that the murderer had 
very high political relatives, but we 
should have expected a fuller statement 
of the chief lesson which the monument 
































violence”; infamy for the murderer as 
well as honor for a brave editor. 


ed 


We have read with care 
the French text of the 
law for the separation of 
Church and State in France, and, on the 
face of it, it is a very fair law, and does 
not deserve the criticisms which most of 
our Catholic papers seem bound to ex- 
press to keep up the fiction that the 
French Government is ruled by atheism 
and free-masonry. We do not herein 
speak of the initial complaint that under 
the concordat between Napoleon and the 
Pope, France took the ecclesiastical 
property and bound itself to support the 
clergy as payment for the property taken, 
and that it is a breach of contract to 
cease to support the clergy. Whether 
after a hundred years the State can claim 
to have made full payment, or whether 
it is forbidden ever to separate State and 
Church, and how far eminent domain 
goes, are questions of argument. The 
present law is reasonable and Ameri- 
can. It establishes boards of trustees 
for every church which shall occupy, 
without rent, all ecclesiastical buildings 
that have belonged to the State, and shall 
be responsible for the support of the care 
and continuance of worship. All clergy 
sixty years old who have served for 
thirty years shall receive for life three- 
fourths of their previous aid up to $300; 
and those who have served twenty years, 
half of their aid from the State, while 
others will receive diminishing amounts 
for four years. All buildings and all 
ecclesiastical property passed over to the 
boards of trustees shall be inventoried, 
and no object of art can be sold out of 
the country. Religious education in the 
public schools is forbidden, but priests 
can arrange to teach religion out of 
hours. It is forbidden to disturb public 
worship, and equally to threaten any one 
for either taking or refusing to take part 
in any worship. Clergy are forbidden to 
defame officers of the law or to provoke 
resistance to law. The State will have 
nothing to do with nominations of arch- 
bishops, bishops or clergy, so that the 
Pope or bishops have full right to make 
their own free appointments; and “the 
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and guarantees the free exercise of wor- 
ship.” On the whole, it appears to be 
a good, fair law, as things go in France. 
It makes no change as to religious pro- 
cessions in the streets beyond previous 
legislation. The most radical thing 
about it seems to be that the control of 
the church properties is put in the hands 
of these boards of trustees, called “asso- 
ciations,” the majority of whom will be 
sure to be laymen; but that is quite rea- 
sonable, altho not the practice in the 
Catholic Church in this country. The 
law goes into operation with the new 
year, and we wait to see what the Pope 
will direct. We believe it will be a great 
blessing to the Church as well as to the 
Republic. 
& 

It is not so much the 
kind of constitution adopt- 
ed for the new representa- 
tive Church Council which has been 
framed for the Anglican Church in Great 
Britain as it is the fact that it is being or- 
ganized, which interests us on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is called for because 
coming events cast their shadow before. 
Not many years longer will the Anglican 
Church be established in England, even. 
Gladstone disestablished it in Ireland, 
where the overwhelming majority of the 
people were of another form of the Chris- 
tian faith, The new Government will 
very likely prepare the way, at least, to 
disestablish it in Wales, where the same 
condition exists as in Ireland. In Scot- 
land the Established Church is awaiting 
its release. It is time that the Anglican 
Church should get ready for its impend- 
ing change. At present it is ruled by 
Parliament, by a Parliament elected by a 
majority who are not its members, even 
in England. It is divided into two prov- 
inces, those of Canterbury and York. It 
needs unification, and it needs a definite 
system of self-government, which can be 
put into effective operation when freed 
from control by a civil body consisting of 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Jews, and it may be Mohammedans and 
Hindus. So they have framed a consti- 
tution, with three houses, bishops, clergy 
and laymen, and with male suffrage. In 
matters of doctrine the plan adopted 
maintains the authority of the bishops, 
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but is good enough to allow full discus- 
sion in each of the two lower houses, 
which discussion may enlighten the bish- 
ops. The lack of such an opportunity 
has lately had illustration in the action of 
the Methodist bishops here in the Mitch- 
ell case. At present the new Church 
Council will have no legal authority ; that 
will come later. 





It is from one of the leading Catholic 
papers in this country, The Western 
Watchman, that we read the following 
tearful indictment on the friars in the 
Philippines, who took the millions of 
money our Government paid them back 
with them to Spain: 

“What a terrible chapter of Church history 
will be written when it comes to tell pos- 
terity how the poor Church of the Philippines 
was despoiled by three religious orders. Far 
worse than the sack of the Church of Eng- 
land by the Tudors, or the plundering of the 
Church in Italy and France by the infidels, is 
this spoliation of the Church in the Philip- 
pines by the Church’s most favored sons.” 
We observe that other Catholic papers 
talk in the same way. It makes credible 
some of the revelations in that famous 
“Senate Document 190.” 


Sd 


We note an unusual suggestion in the 
Postmaster-General’s Report. He speaks 
of 12 clerks killed while on duty, and 125 
seriously injured, and he adds: 

“The arduous and hazardous duties incident 
to the service emphasizes the desirability of 
some legislative action that will make provi- 
sion for clerks worn out in the service and 
maintain the vigor and efficiency of the serv- 
ice by the gradual elimination of superannu- 
ated clerks.” 

It is a wise suggestion, but it opens the 
entire question of pensions for civil 
service officials. Congress is afraid of it, 
and clerks in Washington are forbidden 
to agitate for it, but it is right and de- 
serves the attention which it will not get 
from Congress, we hear, till our military 
pension appropriation is materially re- 
duced. 

s 


During the past year our country has 
been enriched by the accession of 1,026,- 
499 residents who came to us from 
abroad in the year ending June 30th. No 
other country has ever had such added 
wealth. Of these, 275,693 came from 
221,479 from Italy, 
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and 184,897 from Russia and Finland. 
Next in order comes England, with 64,- 
709; then Ireland, Norway, Scotland, the 
West Indies and France, and no other 
country has as many as 10,000. Next 
comes the task of assimilation, and it is 
not along one. The next generation are 
sure to be full Yankees in appearance 
and largely in character 
a 

We sympathize with the lowans who 
do not want a crazy ten thousand dollar 
picture for their State Capitol, by no 
matter how distinguished an artist, in 
which the oxen are driven by a farmer 
brandishing his whip, or “gad,” on the 
off-side of the cattle. It is ridiculous, re- 
pulsive. It would corrupt the language 
of taurelaunics. Gee would become haw, 
and haw gee. It is far worse than the 
blunder of the lady angels at the Cathe- 
dral which the artist broke with his ham- 
mer when he found his error. We would 
commend Mr. Borglum’s example to 
Mr. Blashfield. s 


We welcomed to our Metropolitan 
Museum Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, the 
distinguished head of one of the greatest 
European museums. And now we are 
glad to welcome as his assistant director 
Mr. Edward Robinson, head of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. He is a mas- 
ter in classical antiquities, and will give 
great strength to that department here. 
All roads lead to New York, and that is 
what the collectors of rare objects say in 


Europe. sz 


Mr. Harmsworth, the leading British 
newsdealer in Great Britain, has been 
made a peer by the outgoing Premier. 
And what if he is a peer? Will it make 
him a bit better as a newspaper man? 
Will it assure that his children will be 
good business men? It is all nonsense, 
this giving of titles of nobility, an anach- 
ronism well worn out, of which England 
ought to be weary. én 


The very frank testimony before the 
Investigation Committee last week of Mr. 
George E. Ide, president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, was exceeding- 
ly refreshing. Mr. Ide apparently had 
nothing to conceal, and his candor was in 
commendable contrast to some of his 
predecessors on the witness stand. 
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Capital and Surplus "The 1810 Assets 
$5,000,000.00 $23,159,500.35 


Bank of Pittsburch 


National Association 


inhabitants when this Bank was organized. 


Pp TTSBURGH was a village of four thousand 


@ The City and the Bank have grown up together. 


@ Today the City stands supreme among the cities of 
the world in the field of industry—the Bank stands for 
all that is highest and best along financial lines. 


q The Bank of Pittsburgh is a strong, progressive, 
. conservatively managed institution, with ample facilities 
for attending to the financial interests of those having 
business dealings in the Greater Pittsburgh District. 


@ Correspondence relative to Pittsburgh, its industries, 
or its opportunities, is invited. 


OFFICERS 


WILSON A. SHAW, President jJ. M. RUSSELL, First Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH R. PAULL, Vice-President W. L. JACK, Ass’t Cashier 
W. F. BICKEL, Cashier J. D. AYRES, Ass’t Cashier 

GEO. F. WRIGHT, Auditor 


Particular attention is given to the accounts of banlis and bankers 
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$300,000 
The Topeka Edison Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE 5% GOLD BONDS 
Dated September 1, 1905 | Due September 1, 1930 


Optional for payment at 105 and Interest, January 1, 1915, 
or any coupon date thereafter. Interest payable January J st 
and July Ist. Both principal and interest payable at The 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill., Trustee. 


Coupon Bonds, Denomination $1,000. Principal may be registered 


These bonds, issued to the amount of $700,000 (authorized $1,250,000), are 
secured by first mortgage on a very valuable plant located in the city of Topeka, Kansas. 

This Company does all the commercial and residence electric lighting, steam 
heating and power business in the city and operates under franchises from the city of 
Topeka running for thirty years from July, 1905: The Company is successor to the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, which has been in successful operation for twenty 
years, and paid 6% dividends on its stock for that period. 

The present lines of the Company serve most of the city of Topeka and extend 
beyond the city limits in several directions, reaching considerable population in the 
suburbs. The new Company is to immediately expend about $200,000 in extensions 
and improvements to reach territory not now served, which will largely increase the 
net earnings. The population by 1900 census was 33,608, and it is conservatively stated 
that the population in the city and suburbs is not less than 42,000. 

There is a very liberal Sinking Fund which will retire $15,000 of the bonds 
annually from January, 1910, to January, 1930, inclusive, $315,000 of bonds being 
retired by this means at 105 and interest. The Company sells power to the Topeka 
Railway Company under a very favorable contract. The stockholders of the Edison 
Company are also largely connected with the Railway Company. 

The net earnings for the year 1904 were over twice the interest on these bonds, 
and for the first six months of 1905 were at the rate of about two and one - quarter 
times the interest. Having sold over $400,000 of these bonds we offer the balance, 
subject to prior sale, at 100 and interest. 

Special circular and other data will be furnished upon request. 


E. H. ROLLINS @ SONS, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOLDS AMERICA’S HIGHEST PRIZE 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 

























46 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


If you see the trade-mark of the Choco- 
late Girl on the package, it’s all mght. 
Sold in %-lb. and %4-lb. Cans, FULL WEIGHT 


A NEW AND HANDSOMELY ILLUS- 
TRATED RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 


WALTER meer @ CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 23 : DORCHESTER MASS. 
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Willowmere Judge, 
Ch. Newton Abbot, 


on hand. Further information cheerfully 





The Jager Marine Gasolene Engine 


oe » | Sizes 3to 60 
—— 14 8) ") : H. P. in one, 










two, three, 
four and six 
cylinder en- 
gines. 











IT PAYS TO DO GOOD WORK 


The Jager Marine Engine has steadily won approval 
Its latest achievement is the selection by the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering of the U.S. Navy for service in ten- 
ders of the naval cruisers. A recent order directed the 
careful investigation of gasolene engines available to take 
the place of the steam equipment generally used. The 
first engine, purchased from a leading manufacturer, 
demonstrated the efficiency of a combustion engine. 

The next selection, however, is a pair of Jager engines, 
by two Navy Yards, acting ey tee oy which in the 
hands of two different examining boards in different types 
of hulls promptly passed inspection and most rigid tests 
in service. The particular advantages demonstrated in 
these tests are: 

Reliability aad Speed Control, 
Good Desiga and Good Workmaaship, 
Long Life Under Hard Service, ( ompactacss with Accessibility, 
Sustained Full Load Capacity. The Moral Is Obvious 
“It Pays to BUY Good Work.” 


Catalogue free upon request. 


CHAS, j. JAGER CO., 166-168 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WORLD CHAMPION 


KING ALAR 


Also St. Bernards at Stud. 
Ch. Duke of Watford 
Squire and Zeno W. 


Young stock, beautiful and richly bred, aes ws! 
urnis 


WILLOWMERE FARM, Sound Beach, Conn. 














The Good Cheer 
of an Evening at Home 


For sale where the best is sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate 
milk. 





made instantly with boiling 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON,’ 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. — 











OVINGTON 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


have always devoted the 


greatest attention to their 
stock of fine Table China 


Of their Cups and Saucers, repre- 
senting such makes as Copeland, 
Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood, Derby, 
Aynsley, Limoges, Dresden, Vienna, 
and a hundred others, they have 
now more than a thousand different 
patterns, offering an unequalled range 
in price, color, shape and design. 
The variety of plates is even larger 
and is pronounced by experts the 
greatest display in the country, 


314 Fifth Avenue 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 


OF ALL PERIODS FOR 


WEDDING GIFTS 


The display of sterling silverware at the new Gorham Building, which, 
it may be noted, is the most extensive ever gathered together under one 
roof, is especially remarkable for the number and variety of complete table 
services designed in strict accordance with the styles of the various periods. 
The silverware may therefore be selected to harmoniously accord with the 
furnishings and architectural details of all schemes of interior decoration. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 
Firth AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 























ROSE HILL NURSERIES 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 


Choice and Rare Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 


Bay Trees, Box Trees, Bushes and 


ROSES 


in America, at the ROSE HILL NURSERIES 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Our Hand Book entitled Beautifying Country Homes on application 





SIEBECHT &Z SON, New York Office, 425 Fifth Avenue 
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Model F 
Price $2500 


THE 1906 MODEL 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL FF iss the car to buy because of its won- 
derful efficiency and durability, and because for quietness, speed and _hill-climbing qualities 
it surpasses everything on the market at anywhere near the price. All parts are built on the 
INTERCHANGEABLE PLAN and are ACCESSIBLE for inspection and adjustment. 

MOTOR consists of a 4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in 
pairs. TRANSMISSION : sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse. CAR- 


BURETOR: specially designed, i insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum 

power. CONTROL: throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not re- 

volve with wheel. DRIVE: bevel gear through propeller shaft to the rear axle. 

TONNEAU : non-removable, dust-proof, double side entrance. DESIGN: artistic in 

conception and execution. Order now for early delivery. Price $2500 
POPE -HARTFORD MODEL D is our 2- yo posed, 18 H.P., double 
side entrance touring car, with engine under the bonnet. able machine of establis 


reputation, and just the car for the man who prefers to + = of the professional 
chauffeur. Immediate delivery. Price $1600 


\\ POPE MANUFACTURING CO. / 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway. BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 451 Mission Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 819 14th Street 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 











WHITE CATALOG 


Everyone interested in automobiles, whether steam, gasolene or electric, should write to us 
for the new catalog of the Model “‘F’’ White steam car. It contains, first of all, a brief historical 
sketch tracing the gradual perfection of the steam engine by the labors of many generations of 
engineers. Then fs related how Rollin H. White, by the invention of an entirely new system of 
steam generation, whereby the boiler was eliminated, devised the first successful steam machine, 
This car was first offered the public in 1903. 

Brief references are made throughout the catalog to the success of this first model and to the 
constant victories and notable achievements which every model of the White steamer has each 
yeat placed to its credit. There is also included a concise and lucid description of the White 
system. Finally, there are shown the various Model “F” cars—touring cars, limousines, 
landaulets, victorias, runabouts, extension landaulets—which we are now delivering. 


A POSTAL CARD TO US BRINGS THE CATALOG BY RETURN MAIL. 


WHITE mak. COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE IMPROVED : 


U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


WINS GOLD MEDAL 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, at the LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION at Portland, Oregon 













At the PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION in 1901, the U. S. Separator established the 


World’s Record for Clean SKimming 


by leaving only .0138 of one per cent. of butterfat in the skim milk as the average for 50 separate, consecutive 





runs. This remarkable figure stood unequalled up to this year, when the U. S. again demonstrated its indisputable 





superiority by leaving only .0126 of one per cent. of butterfat as a three days’ composite test of separated milk 






from all the dairy cows at the Lewis & Clark Exposition. 






As there was no skimming contest at the St. Louis Exposition last year, the U. S. Separator continues to main- 


tain undisputed right to the title of the best machine of its kind. 







These facts concern every cow owner who is in the market for a cream separator. To all such our free catalogue 






telling ail about the U. S Separator should be equally interesting. A copy is free for the asking. Address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the United States and Canada 















& 
Smoky Fire-places 
REMEDIED, AND PAYMENT CONDITIONAL UPON SUCCESS 
D yen. G with the above trouble has been part of my business for over 20 

















years, during which time all my contracts were entered into with the under- 
standing that charges were for results No payment to be made unless the 
drafts proved satisfactory. In other words, if there were anyrisks I assumed them. 
I employ thoroughly trained workmen, and can in most cases have the work done 
without defacing decorated walls, and with little inconvenience to the household. 
It is first necessary to make an examination, after which I submit an estimate. 
No charge is made for this within 500 miles of New York. 
The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves 
of my services: 





Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. ‘ Col. J. J. Astor J. Edward Addicks 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. George J. Gould Philip Schuyler 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D.. Morris K. Jesup University Club, N. Y. 
ag re N. 2 , = H. Belmont Union League Club, N. Y. 
on. itelaw Rei enry Clews 
J. Pierpont Morgan Col. William Jay ARCHITECTS 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. ag Pulitzer Messre. McKim, Mead & White 
Charles Lanier R, Fulton Cuttin Messrs. Carrere & Hastings 
F. W. Vanderbilt Anson Phelps :Stokes Messrs. Hunt & Hunt 


JOHN WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


215 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
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During fifty years the word “WALTHAM” 


has become the most famous trade-mark 
in the world, signifying among all civilized 
peoples THE American Watch. 

WALTHAM WATCHES are the 
best that are or can be made in America 
or in Europe. 


‘« The perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of 
interesting information about watches, free upon request. 


AMERICAN WattHam WatcHo Company 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











A CONTINUOUS STUDY 


Is Investment. The 


Boston News Bureau 


Is the continuous daily record of the control- 
ling facts in business, finance and _ invest- 
ments. No business man, investor or student 
of finance can afford to be without it. $12 
per year; $1 per month; at news-stands 5c. 





C. W. BARRON, Publisher 


Exchange Place, Boston 
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DIVIDENDS 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONA‘1 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th. 1905. 


A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payable on the second day of 
January next. The transfer books will remain closed 


till that date. 
H H. POWELL, Cash’‘er. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 14th, 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this B 
declared a dividend of FOUR P 
payable on and after January 2nd, 1906. 
The Transfer Books will close December 16th at noon, 


and reopen January 2nd. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK 
New York, December 6th, 1905. 
A dividend of TEN (10) per cent, has this day been declared, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1906. 
Transfer books close December 23d, 1905, and reopen January 


1 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 
222 Broadway. 
New York, December 12, 1905. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Five Per Cent. (5%) on the capital 
stock, payable January 2d, 1906, to stockholders of record 
on December 20th, 1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from Dec. 20th, 1905, 
to Jan. 3d, 1906. E. L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 

Dividend No. 62. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., December 6th, 1905. 

The Board of Trustees has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable December 30, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at closing of the transfer books. Transfer books 
will be closed from 12 M., December 23, 1905, until 9 A. M., 
January 2, 1906. CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 


HR BANK FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 18th, 1905. 
173D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. . 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provision of the by-laws for the six months 
ending December 31st, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums of 94-00 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the 2oth day of January, 1906. 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as 
principal on January ist, 1906. 

Deposits made on or before January 
interest from January tst. ; 

ILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 


The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 and 130 BOWERY, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 12, 1905. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum has been declared and will 
be credited to depositors on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
and not exceeding $3,000 which shall have been deposited at 
least three months on the first day of January next, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, January 15, 1906. 
Money deposited on or before January 10 will draw in- 
terest from January 1, 1906. 
WILLIAM H. 8S. WOOD, President. 





1905. 


free of tax, 














10th will draw 








HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller. 
23 PARK PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 
— positors entitled thereto at the rate of 
madé on before January 6th. will draw interest from 


WALTER COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
The Board of Trustees of this Institution 
Vey ytis 
Dividend) _ Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 
H. F. HUTCHINSON, 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
have directed that interést be credited d¢- 
payable on and after January 15th, 1906. Déposits 
President. 


January 1st, 1906. 
A. STUART, 
Secrétary. 








Mahatan Savings lastttin 


0. 644 BROADWAY 
December 21, 1905. 


109th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 31st inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from January ist. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Eagle Savings & Loan Co, 


Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000.00 
186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY 
(Opposite City Hall Square) 
PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY 
PER ANNUM SEMI-ANNUALLY, IF REMAINING 


ONE Y » 
BEGINNING ANY TIME 





4% 
5% 





UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK 
S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. and 58th St. 
33rd SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIVEND 


The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be credited to 
depositors January Ist, 1906, and payable January 14th, shall be at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum. on 
all sums from $5 to $3,000. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw interest 
from January Ist, 1906. 

CONSTANT A. ANDREWS, President. 

JOHN HYSLOP, Treasurer. 

EDWARD H. LANDON, Secretary. 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
New York, December 15, 1905. 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%) 
on the capital stock of this company is this day declared, 
payable January 2, 1906, to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber, 22, 1905, on which date the transfer books will close, 
and open again January 2, 1906. 
G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


The Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. 


54th DIVIDEND. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, Dec. 14th, 1905. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of TWO DOLLARS AND 
FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) on each share of stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at the office of the 
Company, No. 195 Broadway, New York. City, on Jan- 
uary 20th, 1906, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 26th, 1905. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on December 26th, 1905, and reopened at 
ten o’clock A. M. on January 22d, 1906. 


A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 
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THE 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company 


New York, December 6, 1905. 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
semi-annual dividend (being dividend No. 15) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company 
of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable February 1, 1906, 
out of the surplus net income, to holders of 
PREFERRED Stock as Registered at the 
close of the transfer books on January 8, 
1906. The transfer books for the PRE- 
FERRED Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M., on January 8, 1906, and 
will be reopened at ten o'clock A. M., on 
February 2, 1906. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders 
of PREFERRED Stock Who file suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 


H. W. GARDINER, Ass’t Treasurer, 
5 Nassau St., New York City. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 
NEW YORK, December 13, 1905. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a semi- 

annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 

(244%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company, payable 

January 15, 1906, to stockholders of record on the 30th day 

of December, 1 Transfer books will be closed Decem- 

ber 30, 1905, and reopened January 16, 1906. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 8, 1905. 

A dividend of 5 per cent on the capital stock of the NEW YORK 
AND HARLEM RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under 
the provisions of the contract between the two companies), at this 
office on the 2d day of January next to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 15th inst. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company. 


——-..: 
EW YORK, Dec. 13th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 149. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th, inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2nd next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasur 





Office of WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
51 Broadway, 

New York, December 20, 1905. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
THREE PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. have been declared by the Directors of the 
Company, payable January 15th, 1906, at its office, as 
above. 
The transfer books will close December 30th, 1905, and 


reopen January 16th, 1906. 
nie H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter al cent. 
(1%%) has this day been declared upon the ferred 
Stock of this Company payable on January Ist, 1906, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, December 
16th, 1 The Transfer Books as to Preferred Stock will 
be closed from December 17th, 1905, to January ist, 1906, 
both inclusive. Checks will be mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 


New York, December 4th, 1905. 





OFFICE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., Dec. 15, 1905. 
Coupors No. 6 of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
pany, due January 1, 1906, will be paid on and after that 
date on presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, December 12, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a rogues quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. were declared, payable on and after 
December 30, 1905, to the stockholders of record on Satur- 
day, Dec. 16, 1905, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, December 16, 
1905, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, January 
2, 1906, at ten o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


Otis Elevator Company 
17 BATTERY PLACE. 


N. Y. City, Dec. 12, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock of the company, payable 
at this office on January 15, 1906, to the preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December, 3l, 
1905. 





LYNDE BELKNAP, 
Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND No. 26 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE- 
fourths per cent. on the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable January 15, 1906, at the office of 
the Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 30, 1905. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 8th, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors will be held at the banking house, No. 128 
Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 




















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th, 1905. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms. corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, Tuesday. January 9th, 1906. The poll will 
be open from 12 M. tol P. M. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
95 William Street, New York, December, 7th, 1905. 
At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held on the 
4th instant, the following-named gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year: 
Henry WU. Mortimer, 
John W. Condit, 
Lindley Murray, Jr. 
Charles H. Lowerre, 
David J. Burtis, 
J. Eugene Robert, 






























Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr. 

Areunah M. Burtis, 

Thomas B. Peck, 

Ernest A. Bigelow, 

William E. Hutchins, 

William Bunker, 
Ernest L. Allen. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. Lindley 
Murray, Jr., was unanimously re-elected President. 


DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Lite Building. Arcade Building. 


in Business 















A Quarter of a 
Million People 


representing the best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both 
commercially and socially, 


Have Telephones 


Are you able to reach them ? 


Have You a Telephone? 


Residence telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost 
of only $3.75 per month. Call 
nearest Contract Office for full 
information. 



































NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 DEY ST. 


Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 







15 Dey St. - . gor1o Cortlandt 
111 W. 38th St. - - 9040-38th 

115 W. 38th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. isoth St. 9020 Melrose 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





A. H. BICKMORE @ CO. 


BANKERS 





Dealers in HIGH GRADE BONDS. Transact 
a general Banking Business 
OFFER STRONGLY SECURED BONDS OF 
MATURE PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORA- 


TIONS TO NET. THE INVESTOR 43%% 
TO 5%% 


30 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 





General Electric 
——Company—— 
Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies for 


Lighting, Railway 
and Power Work 


Main Office: Schenectady, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
44 BROAD STREET 














JOHN N. GOLDING 


Real 
¥state 


No. 9 Pine Street 
No. 541 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 














D. Y. Swainson A. H. Carpenter 


FIRM OF 


Leonard J. Carpenter 


Real Estate Agents 
Brokers, Appraisers 


41 LIBERTY STREET 


Branch Office, 1181 Third Avenue 
(Bet. 68th and 69th Sts.) 


NEW YORK 


C. L. Carpenter 


ENTIRE. CHARGE TAKEN OF PROPERTY 











HOME LIFE 


[nsurance Company 
~GEORGE E. IDE, President 








A few criticisms regarding the insurance 
investigation : 
_ Mr. Hughes’ inquisition was not less searching than 
before, but the officers of the Home Life Insurance Com- 


pany apparently survived it unscathed——N. Y. Herald, 
12-12-05. 





The Home Life supplied one of the marvels of the 
present investigation—an insurance company without any 
obvious scandals.—N. Y. Tribune, 12-12-05. 





Inquisitor Hughes today enjoyed the novel experience 
of bringing to light a company which conducts its busi- 
ness in a business way. He seemed to enjoy the novelty 
of listening to one who evidently had nothing to conceal, 
understood his business and talked about it intelligently. 
—N. Y. Globe, 12-11-05. 





When President’ Ide of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany finished his testimony before the Armstrong Commit- 
tee this morning, Mr. Hughes sighed: “It’s hopeless!”” He 
harvested a mighty small crop of admissions.—Evening 
Sun, N. ¥.,;~ 12-11-05. 7 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
New York 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Tyavelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. Ss. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





Redmond «Co, 


Transact a general foreign and domestic 
banking business and allow interest on 
deposits subject to cheque. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Conservative investments will, upon 
request, be suggested for any purpose or 
amount, netting from 344% to above 52. 


Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
changeand execute orders on commission 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for travelers issued, and bills of ex- 
change drawn on all parts of the world. 


Chestnut 
sm niladeiphia’” 4! Wall St., New York 








August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 




















HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 
HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 


Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental] National Bank Building 


QUR LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES SENT ON APPLICATION 
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35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


Fisk @ Robinson 


BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 





security. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations. Firms and Individuals received subject to sight 
draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. 


FISCAL AGENCY 


ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds. coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 
registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 

MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together with 
a list of current offerings yielding from 3% to 4% per cent., forwarded upon request. 


Loans made on approved 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

















Blake Brothers @ Co. 


50 Exchange Place 84 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
DFALERS IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


AND OTHER 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Commercial Paper 
Investment Securities 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 








Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANCHES 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World 
Pamphlet, “‘ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 












Cuyler, Morgan @ Co. 


44 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Accounts and Agency of Banks, Corporations, firms 
and individuals received on favorable terms. . 

Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 

Act as agents for corporations in paying coupons and 
dividends; also as transfer agents. 

Bonds, Stocks and Securities bought and sold on com- 
mission at the Stock a or elsewhere. 

+? roe Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and 
sold. 


Represent Land Mortgage Companies both as Financial 


Agents and in the care of Investments, either Mortgages 
or Real Estate e 
DRAW ON 


BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK 


LONDON AND SCOTLAND 
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J. Q W. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS $561,000,000 
21 Broad St. New York Invested in Bonds and 


Issue Letters of Credit to 
Travelers, Payable in Any 
Part of the World. Draw 
Bills of Exchange and make 
Telegraphic Transfers of 
Money on Europe and 
California. 


BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





N. W. HARRIS & CO. 


BANKERS 
PINE STREET, COR. WILLIAM 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


Receive deposits subject to check 
and allow interest on balances. 
Act as fiscal agents for municip- 
alities and corporations. Issue 
letters of credit and deal in 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


LIST ON APPLICATION 








Millett, Roe @ Hagen 


BANKERS 





Dealers in 


High-Grade Bonds 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


3 Broad St., New York 














ESTABLISHED 1852 


ASHFORTH & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE 


51 WEST 42d STREET 
Telephone : 301 Bryant 











Cable address: Edforth 





Not One Cent Lost 








The recent insurance investiga- 
tion developed the evidence al 
the three largest life insurance 
companies in this country have 
over $561,000,000 invested in 
Bonds, of which sum there has 
been no shrinkage, not one cent 
lost—principal or interest. 

This statement can be made of 
only one class of investments— 
BONDS. 


There is no Better Investment in 
the World than First Mortgage 
Corporation Gold Bonds 


We now offer one particular bond 
investment of just such character, 
which has passed the most rigid 
test and examination; principal 
secured by first mortgage lien on 
one of the most valuable railway 
properties in the country. Non- 
speculative, 5 per cent. interest 
bearing, highest legal and finan- 
cial standing. 
We have bought the entire issue 
for our own account direct from 
the company issuing. 

A Secure, Profitable Investment 

at an Unusually Attractive Price 





Write us concerning any invest- 
ment you may have in mind. We 
will freely give-you the benefit of 
our life-time experience in bonds. 


A. N. Chandler & Co. 


BANKERS 
111 Broadway Bourse 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


‘‘Hints and Helps to Investors,” a study of 
investments, is well worth reading. It may be had by send- 
ing your name and address, which, for convenience, may 
be written on the margin of this page and mailed to us. 
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TAX FREE INVESTMENT 





1,000 SHARES TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


7 Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock to Net 4% Per Cent. 


This Company controls and operates all the electric railways of Minneapolis and St. Paul and suburban points 
—in all 325 miles. The amount of preferred stock authorized and outstanding is only $3,000,000, and is 


followed by $18,000,000 of common stock paying 5 per cent. dividends. 


In ten months, to October 


31, surplus income was more than six times the preferred dividend payment for the 


entire year. 


Complete details on application. 


We offer the above subject to previous sale 


WM. A. READ & CO., 25 Nassau St., New York 








NEW YORK 





CHARLES HATHAWAY & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


BOSTON 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS BROKERAGE CO., Agents, ST. LOUIS. 


CHICAGO 











W. N. COLER & CO. 
BANKERS 








MEMBERS NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 





Hodenpyl, Walbridge & Co, 


Bankers 


7 WALL STREET 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


BANKERS 
11, 13, 15 and 17 BROAD STREET, 

Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Orders executed for Investment or on Margin 
Interest allowed on deposits, subject to check. 
Financial Agents for Corporations and In- 

yestors. 
Government and Other 
bought and sold. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT . 


ISSUED AVAILABLE THE WORLD OVER 


GRAHAM & CO. 


BANKERS 
435 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, leading mining and financia 
paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil 
industries, principal companies, best dividend paying 
stocks, and showing how immense profits may be made 
on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York 


High-Grade bonds 
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LATHAM, 


ALEXANDER & CO. 


BANKERS 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Conduct a General 
Banking Business 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 








HARRIMAN & UO. 


TRINITY BUILDING 


111 Broadway, New York 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 














Transact a General Banking and 
Stock Exchange Business. 


DEALERS IN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 














H. C, BARROLL & CO. 
BANKERS 





High Grade Corporation 
BONDS 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BERTRON, STORRS 
ann GRISCOM 


BANKERS 








40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








JOHN MacKAY @ CO. 


Bond and Debenture 
Brokers 


Government, Municipal, Electric Railway 
and High Grade Corporation 


SECURITIES 
TORONTO - - CANADA 


CABLE ADDREss, “CAPITAL” 


C. H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


STOCKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 60 Broapway, New York. 
Brancu OFFICES 
415 Broadway. 24 E. Forty- second St. 


A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check 
on demand. Bank and Mercantile references. Corre- 
spondence Invited. 


ee 1864 
CHARLES C. Crook 








ALBERT H. VER 
Member New York: Stock Exchange 
Rvupo.pH H. KissEL Jos. B. BOURNE 


Albert H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
36 NEW STREET, - - - - NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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‘C. L HUDSON & CO.) 


34-36 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Members of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO LOVISVILLE 





We are prepared to accurately quote and solicit orders 
in local securities of 


Direct Private Wires to Above Cities 


Telephone 
go7o John 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOVIS 
PITTSBURG TORONTO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON 





a 








ULLY PAINTER & DECI 


| New York Stock Exchange 

Pittsburg Stock Exchange 

meena Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


People’s Building, PITTSBURG, PA, 
30 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Boody, MeLellan & Co. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 














BRANCH OFFICES : 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 

















R.L. DAY @ CO. 


BANKERS 


3 Nassau Street, New York 
35 Congress Street, Boston 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE COMMON STOCK OF 


Rubber Goods Mig. C0. 


Office of 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
54 Wall Street, New York. 


In compliance with many requests made by holders of 
Common Stock of the R BBER GOODS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, who failed to deposit their stock 
for exchange for Second Preferred Stock of the United 
States Rubber Company within the time poles limit- 
ed, a further opportunity is now offered to such hold- 
ers of Common Stock to exchange same, provided the 
avail of this opportunity on or before January roth, 1906. 

Certificates of Common Stock of the RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY may be de- 
osited with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 

EW K, accompanied by suitable assignments and 
powers of attorney, in blank, duly executed, such de- 
pose being made for the purpose of exchange on the 
ollowing basis—namely, for each $100 par value of the 
Common Stock of the RUBBER GOODS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY so deposited, $50 par value of the 
6% non-cumulative Second Preferred Stock of the United 
States Rubber Company, together with such dividend on 
said Second Preferred Stock as may be declared at the 
ay meeting of the Board of Directors of the United 

tates Rubber Company. 

Upon such deposits poten mate, the CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, as cepeears, will issue 
its transferable certificates of deposit therefor. 

The Certificates for shares of the United States Rubber 
Company deliverable to depositors will be delivered at the 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, in the 
City of New York, after public advertisement by the 
undersigned made in at least two newspapers in the Ci 
of New York, on surrender of the certificates of deposit 
of said Trust Company endorsed for exchange. 

Every depositor agrees to accept in full payment and 
exchange for his deposited stock certificates for shares 
in the Capital Stock of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, to be delivered at the rates above specified, in re- 
spect of the stock by him so deposited. 

For ANTHONY *. BRADY. Syndicate Manager. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

54 Wall Street, New York. 
Dated New York, December 18th, 1905. 
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THE 


Astor National Bank 


No. 18 West 34th. Street 
(Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria) 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL, $350,000 SURPLUS AND EARNINGS, $632,000 
DIRECTORS, 
George F. Baker.......... President First National Bank. 
John Jacob Astor........... 23 West Twenty-sixth Street. 


Alex. H. Stevens..Vice-President Gallatin National Bank. 
Charles A. Peabody..... Baker & Peabody, 2 Wall Street. 
W. Emlen Roosevelt..Roosevelt & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall St 


Harrison E. Gawtry...... President Consolidated Gas Co. 
Robert H. McCurdy............ Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
GO arr 160 Broadway. 
Ss i 6 ans: o 000-0665 nd eames eantawee 36 Wall St. 
| SS a Estate W. J. Rainey. 
0 aa 410 West Thirty-fourth St. 
George F. Baker, Pres. Alex. H. Stevens, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Pancoast, Cashier. Barkley Wyckoff, Asst. Cash’r. 





The Thirty-fourth Street 
National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
41 WEST 34th STREET 





ELGIN R. L. GOULD, President 


JOHN P. MUNN, ¥.D., Ist Vice-President 
CLINTON E. BRAINE, 2d Vice-President 
CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier 
WALTER R. B. LEAMING, Asst. Cashier 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
A. O. BROWN & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 














30 Broad Street Waldorf-Astoria 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 





WE SOLICIT OFFERINGS OF ENTIRE ISSUES 
OF HIGH-GRADE INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 








CAPITAL, Authorized + «+ «+ $4,000,000 
CAPITAL, Paid up ° e ° ° 3,000.000 
RESERVE FUND . ° ° ° ° 3,000,000 





T. R. MERRITT, President 
D. R. WILKIE, Vice-President and Genera! Manager 


Branches in Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Northwest Territories 


Agents in London: LLQYDS BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE, Lombard St. 
AGENTS IN NEW YorRK: 
Bank of the ManhattanCo. National Bank of Comm 
Bank of America Bank of Montreal oun 


~ 
Collections promptly made in any part of Canada 


DRAWERS OF STERLING EXCHANGE 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE STANDARD TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 


Dame Sak MevWAGeGs « v6.0.6 osn000s's vecstiooee $144,230.00 
Amount of stock and bond investments (mar- 
ket value, $3,883,463.24) book value....... 8,829,112.33 
Amount loaned on collaterals...............- 12,468,089 .82 
Other loans, including bills purchased........ 424,838.56 
Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed 
PED wrasse bocseedceseencedseres es 4,584,648 .38 
EE sab dthiedsnkesss ceevewsnd ess caeediakien 62,015.00 
Furniture and fixtures............. $7,000.00 
State stock tax stamps...... 00 
7,025.00 
$21,519,959 .09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash................ $1,000,000 .00 


Surplus on book value (less current expenses 


GEE CRROD DORE)... cscccccccwnccocesccesercs 1,252, 236.68 
(Surplus on market value, $1,306,587.59; sur- 
plus after charging 1 crediting accrued 
interest, $1,294,078.98. 
1,121,541 .76 


individ of trust moneys ™ preferred)..... 
a deposits subject to check (not pre- 
ee apaciaha tines iecaeanieisiok ncaa edie 14,017,075.04 
mi... of deposit (not preferred and not 
included in deposits of trust moneys) de- 
mand 
Amount due trust companies.......... ances 
Amount due banks and bankers.......... seee 
Preferred deposits: 


131,092.49 
1,540,959 . 26 
377,876.96 


Se GE, Ss ice tceatecsdesensanes 416,259 .51 

Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 

receiver, trustee, committee, or depositary. 44,954.00 
Other liabilities not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

COPCMESE 9 GROGMB... cc cccccccccccscccccsccecs 


1,617,963 .30 


$21,519,959 .09 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid, $17,- 
412,059.10; average rate of interest paid thereon, 2.7955 
per cent. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WM. C. LANE, President, and E M. F. MILLER, 
Treasurer of the Standard Trust Company of New York, 
located and doing business at No. 25 Broad Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says the foregoing report, with the 
schedules accompanying the same, is true and _ correct 
in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
and they further say that the usual business of said trust 
company has been transacted at the location required by 
the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks designating the 9th day of November, 1905, as the 
day as of which such report shall be.made. 

WM. C. LANE, President. 
E. M. F. MILLER, Treasurer. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both “deponents the 
16th day of November, 1905, before me. 

PAUL 8S. O'CONNOR (8), 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, 

New York County. 














Security Life and 
Annuity Company 
of America 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























ele te we 


A-R-E 


SiX’S 





Your savings account is earning con- 
siderably more than the 8 or 4 per cent. it 
brings you. A-R-E Six’s offer you an 
opportunity to invest direct and receive 
your full 6 per cent. payable twice a year 
by couponsattached. Thisis just the dif- 
ference between loaning your money to 
earn mere interest and z#vesting it in bus- 
iness to earn dusiness profits. 


In purchasing American Real Estate 
Company Bonds you not only invest your 
money in business, but in that one ated 
ness which stands alone as the safest and 
most profitable in which money can be 
engaged—the ownership of New York 
real estate—and thus share,to the extent 
of 6 per cent., in the assured profits of an 
established Company with ample re- 
sources, large experience and nearly two 
—— of uninterrupted success back 
of it. 


At the end of 18 years’ business the 
Company’s surplus of more than $1,000.- 
000, representing profits accumulated in 
excess of interest on bonds, dividends and 
fixed charges, fully establishes its excep- 
tional earning power and evidences the 
conservatism of its 6 per cent. rate. 


A-R-E Six’s are not only profitable 
and safe: they are convertible into 
cash after two years at the demand rate 
of 3 per cent., thus providing an auto- 
matic adjustment of income to cash 


A-R-E Six’s are also purchasable on 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Do You Invest Your Money or 
Merely Save It? 





availability not to be found elsewhere. 
They are negotiable and transferable, and 
may also be exchanged at any time fora 
deed to real estate. 


These Bonds are neither speculative 
nor untried. For eighteen years, during 
which the Company has returned to in- 
vestors more than $2,500,000 in principal 
and interest, they have paid 6 per cent. on 
the stroke of the clock, without fluctua- 
tion, good times and bad. Principal and 
interest are both secured by the entire 
assets of the corporation, amounting to 
over $7,000,000 


The American Real Estate Company is 
the original and oldest corporation among 
the hundreds now successfully engaged 
in the business of buying and improving 
New York City real estate for income or 
for sale. Its present holdings include 
more than six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the new Subway in the direct 
line of New York’s greatest growth. 
Verification of the above facts can be 
readily secured through the regular bus- 
iness channels. 


If you are interested in investment for 
yourself or for others, let us send you 
detailed information concerning A-R-E 
Six’s and the Company’s real estate 
holdings, including'a map of New York 
showing their location and the routes and 
stations of the various rapid transit lines. 


instalment payments during 10, 15 or 20 


years and in this form enable the person without capital available for income invest- 


ment to accumulate a definite capital in a given time by simply investing 
each year the equivalent of an ordinary interest on the amount desired. 
This form also carries cash values after two years. Write to-day tor 
information regarding the form in which you are especially interested. 
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THE 


Citizens Central 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
320 BROADWAY. 


Capital - - 


Surplus and Profits - 


as $2,550,000 
637,217 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN S. SCHENCK, President. 
EWALD FLEITMANN, Vice-President. 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Asst. Cashier. 
LEO. H. McCALL, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., 
RALPH L. CUTTER, 
DANIEL A. DAVIS, 

L. F. DOMMERICH, 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
ROBT. B. HIRSCH, 
JACQUES HUBER, 
MARCELL KAHLE, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


WOODBURY LANGDON, 
AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
HENRY SAMPSON, 
EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, 
EMIL SEYD, Jr., 
FREDERICK SOUTHACK, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
HENRY B. STOKES, 


EDWARD A. WALTON. 





Mount Morris Bank 


125th STREET AND PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED 1880) 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$150,000.00 


OFFICERS. 


L. M. SCHWAN, President. 

JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK W. LIVERMORE, Vice-President. 
LINDLEY H. HILL, Cashier. 

FREDERICK M. SPENCER, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
THOS. L. WATT, 

WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
GEORGE S. HART, 
WILLIAM H. CROCKER, 
THOS. H. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 
JAMES M. HORTON, 
EDWARD C. HOYT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 


EDWARD H. LANDON, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 
GEORGE B. BROWN, 

L. M. SCHWAN, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR, 
AARON 8. THOMAS, 
JOHN C. McKEON, 

B. G. MITCHELL, 
FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 
BRADLEY L. EATON. 











Capital, $3,000,000 


CUBA 


THE NEW YORK AGENT OF 


68 WILLIAM STREET 





CANADA 





The Royal Bank of Canada 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE RATES FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING BUSINESS IN CANADA OR IN CUBA . 


SO BRANCHES IN CANADA 


Agencies in Cuba, Havana, Camaguey, Santiago, Matanzas 


Surplus, $3,300,000 Total Assets, $34,000,000 
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The National Park Bank 
of New York 


ORGANIZED 1866 


Capital and ‘Surplus, , $10, 000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD 

residen 

STUYVESANT FISH GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-President Vice-President 


JOHN C. McKEON JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN 
Cashier 

WILLIAM O. JONES WILLIAM A. MAIN 


Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


FRED’K O. FOXCROFT MAURICE H. EWER 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 











REPORT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
(CONDENSED) 


of the Condition of 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


At Close of Business, November 9th, 1905 
RESOURCES 
Specie and U. S. Notes $20, 268,229.45 


Due from Banks and C. H. Exchanges 16,756, 758.74 
Demand Loans wea 18,693,087.39 55,718,175.58 











Loans and Discounts 


43,476,625.86 





















Bonds with U. S. Treasurer, 8,839, 650.31 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 395,913.37 
Banking House 2,478,040. 91 
Due from U. S. Tunes 529,000.00 
$106, 427,406.03 

LIABILITIES 
Capital . 2 : é $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . ; ; : 7.214,961.43 
Circulation ; ‘ 3 3 4 ‘ . ’ ‘ 2,979,900.00 
Deposits . : ° ‘ F ; ; : é ; 93, 232,544.60 
$106, 427,406.03 

DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH T. MOORE 
STUYVESANT FIs 
GEORGE S. HART 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
EDWARD C. HOYT 


W. ROCKHILL POTTS 
AUGUST BELMONT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
GILBERT G. THORNE 


GEORGE FRED°K VIETOR 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 

ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 

JOHN E. BORNE 

LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
JOHN C. McKEON 
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MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 WALL STREET 


(FOUNDED 1803) 








Statement at the close of business November 9, 1905: 
RESOURCES 





Loans and Discounts - - = = $11,589,916.79 
Duc from Banks = = =#= = = 9171,712.95 
Be Bonds and other Securities - ’ 
king House - = = = - 5257034 
> - «- «e+ ee hme 6,109,615.35 
$ 1,410,828.75 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - - . - - . $2,000,000.00 


Su lus Fund @ ° @ @ @ ad 1,000,000.00 
v vided Profits - -= - - = 4 
sits -« 17,981,461.91 


— $21,410,828.75 
OFFICERS 


R. M. GALLAWAY, PRESIDENT 
A. BRINCKERHOFF, VICE-PRESIDENT 
S. S. CAMPBELL CASHIER A.S. COX, Asst. CASHIER 





Promptness, Courtesy and Careful Attention to the 
wants of customers, has been the established policy of 
this Bank since organized 102 years ago. 


WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





Condensed Statement of Condition of 


The National Shoe and Leather Bank 


Of the City of New York, 
271 Broadway. 


As reported to the Comptroller at the close of business 
ovember 9th, 


RESOURCES. 


Reems pl Gee. « oicsc6esnneeteseecesces $7,287,458 .07 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation............ 200,000.00 
936,718.14 


Other Stocks And DORES....ccccccccccccccccce 
Real estate—banking house............++s00. 500,000.00 
4,585,421.28 


Cash on hand and due from banks........... 


LIABILITIES. 
EE GD cnadndscondéeedudeseavesdaenns $1,000,000. 
2 MO ccc cccenecnnekasebedeces 453,337 .07 
EE  « vccaceaccesennekviasaeenew 5,711.10 
GEE § cccnnccensctocecesesegennnnstsoes 198,400.00 
Deposits, individuals............. $6,931,961 .19 
Deposits, banks............++0+. 4,920,188 .13 
—————— 11, 852, 149.32 
$13,509,597 .49 
OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM L. MOYER, President. 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER, First Vice-President. 
ALFRED J. McGRATH, Second Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS C. CORBY, Cashier. 

SAMUEL LUDLOW, Jr., Assist. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


CORNEL’S B. MITCHELL, 
WILLIAM L. MOYER, 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER, 
GILBERT B. SAYRES, 
NEWTON E. STOUT, 
OSWALD G. VILLARD. 


DAVID F. BUTCHER, 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
HALEY FISKE, 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, 

GEN. THOMAS H. HUBBARD, 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the we of New York, at the close of 
business, November 9th, 1 
RESOURCES. 
SE: E.G oo 5 cb506kocckioedoesnies $6,486,536 .48 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... ‘ 164.85 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation............. 50,000.00 
Ph, PC cccatbeceeddaseceecece 523,592.50 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures......... 600,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 518,330.68 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 101,360.25 
Checks and other cash items................. 188,730.36 
Exchanges for Clearing-house................ 931,882.44 
Notes of other National banks............... 56,733 .00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DL: vekknteekemaaaeen eared $1,019,178.21 
Legal-tender notes............ 705,322.00 
————_-_ 11,724, 500.21 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
Cs Se a 5 0:56:06006600604ce0s000 2,500.00 
Due from U Treasurer, other than 5% re- 
demption ME eee a are ote G 500.00 
EE  804ernesrvetaneneeaeemtadannnésawned $11,184,830.77 
LIABILITIES 
I CE: OD OR. ic ccctatine wee cs aeeee $1,000,000 .00 
i Os 0 aarti ad a Sacer aimee Wem 000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 381,204 .37 
National bank notes outstanding............. 31,300.00 
Due to other National banks................. 720,098 .34 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 335,401.72 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 595,500.82 


EE ieaa Lan anee sei wwss bon ecee 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 
Demand certificates of deposit................ 4 -97 
_.. . Lee or 


14 
Liabilities other than those above stated...... 15,000.00 


EE, KhS Votes daNCad ounce oes banatoateesbant an, 184,830.77 
State of New York, County of New York, ss 
I, THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
Subscribed oes sworn to before me this 15th da a 
November, 1 0. B. LEWIS, Notary Public, Kings 
[Seal.] (Ctf. filed in N. Y. Co.) 
Correct—Attest A. GILBERT, 
F. DEV 


A OE, , 
JOSHPH ©. BALDWIN, } Directors. 
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55 Cedar Street 


LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President 
EBEN B. THOMAS, Vice-President 
JOHN W. PLATTEN, Vice-President 
CALVERT BREWER, Secretary 








Gnited States Mortgage ¢ Crust Company 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . . $6,000,000 


GEO. M. CUMMING, President 


WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 





73d St. and Broadway 


CARL G. RASMUS, Treasurer 
WILLIAM C. IVISON, Assistant Treasurer 
ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, Mgr. Foreign Nept. 
H. L. SERVOSS, Manager West End Office 


























THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK. 
Capital. ig gree rnin mae $3,000,000 


€. CONVERSE, President. 
CHARLES _ STOUT, Vice-President. 
D. G. Vice-President. 
CHARIES Ry. RIECKS, Cashier. 
FRED’K P. McGLYNN, Asst. Cashier. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, Chairman Exec. Com. 


DIRECTORS, 
GEO. F. BAKER, ae age H. STOUT, 
HENRY GRAVES, } CONVERSE, 
HE Se | C. TINKER, GILLESPIE, 
KE. Cc. YOUNG, S i HINE, 
DANIEL G. REID, H. P. DAVISON, 


CHARLES A. MOORE, ARTHUR F. LUKE, 
CHARLES H. WARREN, J. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
FREDERICK G. BOURNE, CHARLES STEELE. 


New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855 








Capital - - - - $200,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 743,960.43 





Eighth Ave., Corner 14th Street 
NEW YORK 
Business and Personal Accounts Invited 
Safe Deposit Vaults. Boxes, $5.00 
and upward per year 





FRANCIS L. LELAND, President 
WM. H. JENNISON, Vice-President 
WM. CARPENDER, 2d Vice-President 
FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
HOBART J. PARK WM. CARPENDER 
ISIDOR STRAUS WM. H. JENNISON 
CHAS.B. WEBSTER CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN 
FRANCIS L.LELAND FREDERICK FOWLER 








National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of the City of New York 


683 Broadway. 


PE. Uid. suecacodksedvasseebeeesenubacdaeeel $300,000.00 
ee a v.00 0660.50 0000encedeneneeses 144,452.00 


D. H. ROWLAND, Prest. 
GURDON G. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Prest. 
WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM H. CHASE, 
JOSEPH FOX, HENRY HOFHEIMER, 
D. H. ROWLAND, ADOLPH D. BENDHEIM, 
GURDON G. BRINCKERHOFF, OSCAR STINER, 
GEORGE F. JOHNSON. 


JAMES STILLMAY, 





NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK CITY 





ESTABLISHED 1851 


THE IRVING BUILDING, corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 


Capital and Surplus $2 ’ 000,000 


CHARLES F. MATTLAGE 
President Vice-President 


SAMUEL S, CONOVER BENJAMIN F. WERNER 
Vice-President Cashier 


EUGENE VAN ZANDT, Ass’t Cashier 
‘‘A Clearing House Bank of 


Proved Stability and Un- 
questioned Standing.”’ 


YOUR ACCOUNT IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 


CHARLES H. FANCHER 























THE INDEPENDENT 





(Charter No. 1,499.] 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORKJ 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 9th, 1905. 





RESOURCES. 
Eeeme Gnl GisseURts. ccccccceccescocccccccess $24,369,102.49 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured . 226.14 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 000. 
Bonds and stocks. . 112. 
Banking house oe 
Other real estate. 604. 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 2, 11884. ‘ 


Due from State banks and bankers........... 301,189. 
Checks and other cash items................ 216,694.18 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 2,777,171 .93 
Notes of other National banks.............. 36,500.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 4,580.00 
— Kenseed reserve in bank, viz: 

DE Sc¢aticeoondedeneeueene $4,921,161.50 

pear tender notes ...........- 1,772,016 .00 

6,693,177 .50 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5 per 


Ge, CN Fis ck cocscwexenvsaenss 26,179.90 

TEE ab tdhd6d4bnc bécecckensntesaseaneendes $37,944,200.72 
LIABILITIES. 

Gentes Ghee Path Mice cciccccccsscesoccseces By ge 

DE Ciiaccneccescseadseenecepaenesetass 6,000,000 .00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1,747,648.20 

State bank notes outstanding............+.+:. 10,848.00 


Due to other National banks... .$4,258,981.47 
Due to State banks and bankers. 1,139,594 .95 
Due to trust companies and sav- 


—————— 8 8=—=—(—i—tés 960,562.89 
Dividends unpaid ............+. 1,475.00 
Individual deposits subject to 
Dt ssthebeedriccensiasaed 22,507,504 .85 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 55,733.50 
CD GOED ccccccccceesecos 266,836.27 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 664,092.07 
29,854,781 .00 
8 er ee 80,923 .52 
ME. csneeecensieneriageeenieseansnaamel $87,044, 200.72 


tote of New York, County of New York, ss. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier of the Shove- named bank, 
- ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
November, 1 
Correct—Attest: EDWARD P. BROWN, Notary. 
w. a ROOSEVELT, 
GEORG DE WITT, ' Directors. 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET, 





ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829 


THE 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW: YORK 


$1,000,000 
2,200,000 


Capital - 5 = © = 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL WOOL Vente, President 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Cashier ; 
HOWELL T. MANSON, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Chas. A. Peabody 
Samuel Woolverton 
Charles H. Tweed 


Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Thomas Denny 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Alexander H. Stevens 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the pd of New York, at the close of 
business, November 9, 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.........c.cceeceeeeeeves $22,832,730.30 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 8,735.84 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ 50,000.00 

Bonds, securities, et@.....c.ccssccccccccecces 35,700.00 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 200,000.00 

Due from National banks (not peaeree » AGREES aa 90 

Due from State banks and bankers........... 71,057 .93 

Checks and other cash items...........++++.- 174,057.81 

Exchanges for Clearing House..............++ 2,408,485.14 

Notes of other National banks............... 226.00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents.. 500.00 

—— | reed reserve in bank, viz.: 

DT stet0000ne¢e¢aseeeansed $3, 189, 500.00 

net tender notes............ 1, 402,328. 00—5, 191,828 .00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 

Oe SE... ncccgenenenesdadeewed 2,500.00 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% re- 

EE ara aera ir 51,000.00 
WD ccndinctbndseccccdicisnsdges codeodeass $32,275,584 .92 
LIABILITIES. 

Goattal ee BORD Bicoccccncdgetesssednesee $1,500,000. 00 
TR EE abccvereencaceceqnteccedsosences 000,000 .00 
—, profits, less expenses and taxes 

Ccenneserescesebedtaneesseéusdeweneoes 1,733,495 .06 

notional banknotes outstanding.............. 47,600 .00 

State banknotes outstanding...............++ 5,682.00 

Due to other National banks..............+6+ 9,661,466 .96 

Due to State banks and bankers............. 2,653,364 .31 

Due to trust companies and savings banks... 1,166,938.84 

DOTRESRES GHMEEE cccccccescoccssescoccccccecs 831.00 

Individual deposits subject to check.......... 10,006,700. 44 

Demand certificates of deposit............... 25,750.00 

GOTO GROEN ccccccccccccccccccccccccesce 255,077 .86 

Cashier’s checks outstanding................+ 209,678.45 

ne ee $32,275, 584.92 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Sheets and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1 CHAS. E. ry ing’ 3 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
eee a 4 


HCH D. FLETCHER, 


CHE } Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 





ESTABLISHED 1829 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





PRR C... Lae oe vvcccccccccceccesesss President 
ALLEN S. APGAR........... Vice-President and Cashier 
EDWARD V. GAMBIER ...........000- Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD K. CHERRILL..............Assistant Cashier 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
680 BROADWAY 


SURPLUS AND PRORTSE. 114,930.00 

INCEN' i oia:s oxcdiercisawecinectpimestas, «xen tmaaien President 

, cictieceecenknecovesaseewces Vice-President 

EE Ge Si siccc acts cadadausceveetagowtiesnaaeaae ashier 
DIRECTORS 


VINCENT LOESER 
. CHARLES G. HALL 
FREDERIC T. HUME P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON 
GEORGE R. | name .FRANOIS B. GRIFFIN 








OHARLES BANKS 
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aunaey «7.268 ees SY The First National Bank 
AL THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of be city of New York, at the close of business, Novem- Jersey City, N. J. 
he RESOURCES. 
Loans Gn GisseUMtO. .cccecccscccscccocsccece $18,603,472.22 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured............ 716.65 
80 United senate bonds So geueee, Goemetien. ..«- ery owed 
. U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits......... x ° 
- Other bonds to, secure. U. S. deposits......... 200,000.00 November gth, 1905. 
. Premiums on U, 8, MAS. wcccccccccccscccece ° 
r | Stocks, SeCUPitie®, O€6...ccccccccccccccccccce 727,470.00 RESOURCES. 
. Banking NOUSE ....cccccccscccccccesesseseees x ° . 
my Ither real estate OWNed.......ccccccccccceees 10 eS Loans and discounts..... eeecescscscccere $4,338,984-95 
. Due from National banks...........cseeeeees x . 
81 me hes State banks and Toad = elated tetas 662,360.24 Due from banks and bankers..... eevesece + 3,018,860.68 
Checks and other cash items..........+eseee+ ’ . R a a oO aoe 21.78 
00 Exchanges for Clearing House.........+..++- 1,151,217 .50 eal estate and securities 1,389,921-7 
00 Bpecls  .ntacccdeendevecdnssss6eescescseesees 8,704,807 .91 United States bonds...... Bk ate oe a ie 602,000.00 
Legal tem@er MOteB....ccccccccccccccecscece 1,280, 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per Cash and reserve..... entekubecéceeuanen 810,133.20 
on cont, GE GI i i 0000604000 kdensenss 125;749.00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5 per 
00 cent. redemption fund...........e+eeeeeees 59,603.42 Total $10,159,900.61 
a = SD, senceoes oneseceseecsee seaceonrene »1 59,900. 
00 Total ..cccccescevacessccvecadsceesocteccees $31,749,684 .83 
2 ‘ ee LIABILITIES. i LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........eeeeeeeeseees ,000,000. CaM cc cccccccdccccccccsesescoseseeees 00,000.00 
Sarples DOs 6iov00045000660008600606000600 ,000 .00 apital $400, 
0 Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1, +380, 980.01 | Surplus and undivided profits......... esse 1,126,629.35 
0 Reserved SOP GRBOB. ccc ccccvvccrevceveveeeees 1,314.10 fs 
National Renknetes ee SO 2,481,830 00 INE 5.5:0.050060ecndeseresansecuces “ 360,800.00 
DivileiGt. GAGE. 6 i0dcnkdusdeccacteccdoccis 485. 
~ Due to other National banks............++..- 5,348,938 .64 Deposits .....sesesececcececccercececeees 8,263,471.26 
0 Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,871,310.89 
8 ~ we — grr and savings banks... bee 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... ee . 
: Demand certificates of deposit............66. 30,953 .88 Total ..... $10,159,900.61 
0 Certified checks........ manacrbannereacs teers pany At — 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..........++.ee++ o ° 
- U. B. GOpemtOs....+ccccccccccccoseescccevees 310,000.00 OFFICERS. 
i OU. @. Be BR, ccaccccccvonsencesacseees 80,000.00 E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
5 DN mac ac catatleetuaumdasnteededieer ee $31,749,684 .83 GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice President. 
2 State of New York, County of New York, s8s.: . 
, I, = — . A LOTT, eager od of the above-named Rg = GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to e 
; ; JOHN W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 


2 best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
7 November, 1905. PHILIP H. MOORE 

Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: ; 
ADOLPH RAUSCH, 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, Directors. 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, § 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t ; STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres't; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON, 
Vice-Pres’'t; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD J. 
BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier ; 
FREDERICK O. FOX CROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM A. 
MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS :—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 








THE PATERSON NATIONAL ‘BANK, PATERSON, N. J. 








RESOURCES, 
Loams onl WINNIE, 0 65o5cccodenscccscnan $1,778,083 .96 
Due from banks and bankers..........+ssseee. 111,102.39 
Ce B Qiiieses4e8aseseseessncncs dsameasaues 200,000.00 
CORR GHEE Des nen ic0eegedaoeaessvennsanwed 679,542.72 
WOOD  ov0ceesssseseouaes £64544 40s se cue" $2,668,729 .07 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital .....cccsacccccccccccvcccccccs seeesees $800,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits -+- 289,824.33 
Circulation ° 150,000.00 
ENE Gkes scones venneee wonbecdpccccoe _ ,928,904.74 
WORE cecss5i0bsi5s cadaianeacassci nce $2,668,729 .07 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN W. GRIGGS, Pres. E. Z. HALSTED, Cashier. 
JOHN 8. COOKE, Vice-Pres. D. H. MURRAY, Assist. Cash 














NASSAU NATIONAL BANK 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


RESOURCES Nov. 9th, 1905. 
Loans and investments. .........ssccccescsecees $5,465.203 74 
Due from banks and bankers ............++++++ 718,808.63 
Cash from Clearing House exchanges......... 1,934,766.32 
POR ie cin vcndeasentcenieessestestetsees $8,118,778 69 
; LIABILITIES 
Capital stock... .ccccccccccccccccccccscevcccesece $300,000.00 
Surplus and profitB.........c0-ceerccccscvccceces 807 590.29 
CE is cccccnccccscesecsscsocessenetoeseeans 67,000 00 
I aoc ti ccenvcvcsccccsscnsctancentesesesaes 6,944. 188.40 
TE, bcc Sands so eniannanitidinnaweste $8,118,778.69 
OFFICERS. 


THOMAS T. BARR, President 
WILLIAM A. NASH, Vice President 
EDGAR MCDONALD, Cashier 
OHN W. SEAMAN, Ass’t Cashier 
ANIEL V. B. HEGEMAN, Ass’t Cashier 





(INCORPORATED 1813) 
THE 


Hew England Pational Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cor. Milk and Devonshire Streets 


CAPITAL... . . . + $1,000,000 
SURPLUS. ... .. . $800,000 


CHARERS W. JOMES ceccccccesscccescseces . President 
G: DW TR bh scsc ck sesescctssesKes Vice-President 
A. Cy, BORAGE o..% eels ogls ine dshitb ay <heneeae Cashier 
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The First National Bank 


OF BOSTON 


Boston, November 9, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans, discounts and securities ......... $27,922,677 64 
Ci. ca deca wéehebh Ones eereedas 1,218,000 00 
ee -. DD oc kccccccecercoceesseees 10,090,330 55 
Due from U. S. Treasury, 5%........--- 50,900 00 
Cash account .......ceeeecececccceccecs 5,961,523 15 
$45,243,431 34 

LIABILITIES. 
Ce CE WEEE Wie. occ cdvcadccecexsncs $2,000,000 00 
POSS GUE SPOR. 6c cisiccccccdeccedoss 2,134,834 21 
DL Loc carebawaaeebensaeenanes 998,597 50 
SE ee ey ee 18,000 00 
DE chavcdécirneddesnan aides anemia” 40,091,999 63 


$45,243,431 34 

OFFICERS: 
DANIEL G. WING, President. 
EDWARD A. PRESBREY, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice-President. 
GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice-President. 
CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier. 
PALMER E. PRESBREY, Asst. Cashier. 
EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier. 
BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Asst. Cashier. 


THE 


Central National Bank 





CrevetannD, O., November gth, 1905. 

RESOURCES. 
er re $5,854,862 75 
PEE :tinbdansensd«td aden daddicwendee 1,550 73 
Se DD DUNE hoc cc cncdccccosevsae 948,500 00 
PE. s.cdccnemadewededdewamddneds 96,876 10 
Pee GRO DOGO, ac icccdceccdsivcenes 50,000 00 
OE UD cen deka ead reersonbinnannane 619,198 11 
Cash with banks subject to check.......... 712,481 Oo 
Cots wh TU. B. THAME si scccvcesceses 29,000 00 
$8,312,468 69 

LIABILITIES. 
Tt MO sectctzadansadesemeareabaan $1,000,000 00 
DE 0k-g cb cb adele keansesaeewene cane 450,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes.. 77,204 30 
COE cco ravecesdcessecssdsdevecees 880,000 00 
United States bond account.............. 302,500 00 
SEE. «cuatahebeteuse ene aaw eairane 100,000 00 
DL. tieicdsecceseoanecsreavetsbesius 5,502,764 39 


$8,312,468 69 
OFFICERS: 


J. J. SULLIVAN, President. 
E. W. OGLEBAY, Vice-President. 
Cc. A. PAINE, Cashier. 

L. J. CAMERON, Asst. Cashier. 








The Girard National Bank 


PuHILapELpHiA, November 9, 1905. 








RESOURCES. 
Leama and imvestenents. 2. occccscsveceees $23,736,950 47 
ee a eae er 4,562,168 70 
Exchange for Clearing House............ 1,550,523 70 
Ee ere Peer rer 5,788,694 07 
$35,638,336 94 

LIABILITIES. 
NE oe ahs Eee $2,000,000 00 
Surplus and net profits...ccccccccesccoce 2,920,673 22 
Dn ccdibewsseus Oesenaweoeneneen 1,480,800 00 
ES duno a Wetde en cnebe ane genreheeaioet 29,236,863 72 


$35,638,336 94 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., Cashier. 


The Market Street National Bank 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
November 9, 1905. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments..........sesecees $6,965,871 96 
en Ot PE. i6csinaemeerecesierons 734,860 02 
Exchanges for Clearing House.......... 915,901 54 
Re Se SONOS ‘cnncnceesddceuan<eees 1,759,159 20 
$10,375,792 72 

LIABILITIES. 
SS 2 rere terre $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits (met)..........se00. 725,002 98 
DL- vethian twkeeWeene wineeeneias 688,900 00 
EEE «tickndvdecnbedaitavesnenncosens 7,961,889 74 


$10,375,792 72 
W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 


PENN NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


AUGUST 25, 1905. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans, discounts and investments........ $5,147,758 41 
ee Me ME occadcdkadeeeened, 60 304,613 18 
OO Fra 1,714,823 44 
$7,167,195 03 
LIABILITIES 
CE GEE ni ccnticesedscewiaesaveats $500,000 00 
Surplus and profits (net)..........eceeee 973,767 04 
DL \«iteWuvwu wpe xaadowen thee ton 47,750 00 
DEE 04.6 40endwectecdeteencereeeemes 5,645,677 99 


$7,167,195 03 
H. G. CLIFTON, Cashier. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 








PHILADELPHIA 
November 9, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and investments...........ceccese $3,988,698.28 
See SNe Cs 20.00 cesccecenees seneees 359,923-79 
ee DI es cicctncndencesdesenns 1,400,529.03 
2749,151.10 

LIABILITIES. waoeners 
OS eee ithabbeutotmeepmndad eeeees $500,000.00 
Serpius and met proGts....ccccccccecs jaan 682,131.00 
DED ‘sccchdoreedeckevewssee toutes 393,300.08 
MEE. Sh. bccecssccecccsiaccess 1049 06ene 4:173,720.10 
$5,749,151-10 


A. E. FLETCHER, Cashier. 








=~ | 


cine oo 


er riveree 
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ESTABLISHED 1832 


THE ‘ 


Western National Bank 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
408-410 CHESTNUT STREET 
CAPITAL, $400,000 
SURPLUS, $150,000 
C.N. WEYGANDT .. . President 
CHAS. F. WIGNALL . . Asst. Cashier 








OLD NATIONAL BANK, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Nov. 9, 1905. 





Cn eee re ei, Say ae Byars $500,000 
Surples EGBG PeGBWn cccccccsoceoceceesecseoce 126,454 51 
CUSUEREEEE  ccccccecccseccenecocosocosesceess 196,700 00 
DepehD § 2.000c0sd0ccece0csscoeseténsestbesne 3,420,399 28 
$4,243,553 79 


Edward P. Metcalf, President; Philip B. Ashley, Cashier; 
George H. Capron, Assistant Cashier. 





THE THAMES NATIONAL BANE, 
Norwich, nn. 






2 
November 9, 1905. 
URC 
Loans i snsustanente eseeseees $2,880,639 .75 
SECA aa ,050,000 . 
Due ‘nan homies ptesenedeseehebe 33,594.84 
Cam GE Gein ccccdcccccscess 504,431.44 
$4,468,666 .03 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital. oct0ccsteusesscesdsscadal $1,000,000 .00 
Surplus and profits ++. 813,666.86 
COUN ccscecececdccccineses 990,795.00 
DOPED ci ccecendeccsecsenvestns 1,664,204.17 
——————— $4, 468, 666 .03 


OFFICERS. 
Seeshen B. Meech, Pres.; Wm. N. Blackstone, Vice-Pres.; 
Charles W. Gale, Cashier: H. L. Bennett, Ass’t Cashier; 
Nathan A. Gibbs, Ass’t Cashier. 


COLUMBIA BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Fifth Avenue, corner Forty-second street. 
Capital. sccqtkceabvede+ssséaedsese $300,000. - 
5 200,000 .00 


Undivided profits . 192,000.00 








OFFICERS. 

JOSEPH FOX, President. 

D. H. ROWLAND, Vice-President. 

WALTER 8S. GRIFFITH, Cashier. 

M. M. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 


JAMES STILLMAN, OSEPH FOX 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, DAVID H. ROWLAND, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, CHARLES REED, 


CLEVELAND H, DODGE, MAX J. LISSAUER, 
SIMEON FORD, LEWIS saa, 
M. M. VALENTIN 
me, BRANCH, 407-409. “BROADWAY, 
S. H. BALDWIN, Manager. 


THE E JI EFFERSON BANK 


ANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 
Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $300,000 


OFFICERS 


HERMAN BROESEL, Pres’t, MAX RADT, Vice-Pres’t 
Wo. H. DEVLIN, Cashier Wm. J. HAUSER, Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Herman Broesel Elkan Holzman 
Sam’l Strasbourger Geo. L. Starin 
Maurice Brill Max Radt 

8. J. Silberman E. Eschwege 
Samuel Fleck, Jr. 





Geo. F. Vietor 

Trenor L. Park 

Rudolph Erbsloh 
L, Cammann 





BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 
31 UNION SQUARE. 


Capital, Surplus and 





Undivided Profits - - $2,600,000 
Deposis - - - - - - 11,120,000 
CORCELLUS H. HACKETT, President GEORGE McNEIR, Vice-President 


E. C. EVANS, Cashier E. $. LAFFEY, Asst. Cashier 





The Accounts of CORPORATIONS, FIRMS AND 
INDIVIDUALS are Solicited. 

Attention is called to our Superior SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS. 






DIRECTORS. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, Ex-Prest. Del. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
WM. ISHAM....President, Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co. 
OBART Ss da sarian President, Park & Tilford 
AMES STILLMAN....President, National City Bank 
ENJAMIN es More Sie alae. <4 eld B. Altman & Co. 
CORCELLUS H F  geppedee . Hackett, Carhart & Co. 
Pc CL FR oe! ere Huyler’s 
me CHICHESTER... . Treasurer, Century Co. 
i Eh, Paso pc ccviecesuass Johnson & Faulkner 
CHARLES T. COOK.... . President, = & Co. 
CHARLES H. TENNEY .ocscccccccs C. H. Tenny & Co. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. . .Charles wraow's Sons 
eo hl Sea & J. Sloane 
Po NR SS ae Studios 
ALFRED G. E RRR Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Pigs (t: &BAO*ts | eee Lesher, Whitman & Co. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Gommercial National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


at the close of business November gth, 1905. 





RESOURCES. 
Dis O08 DER. 6 ccc cect ieacecedes $23,693,876 04 
EE See aero 4,808 52 
BEE GID ca cccccccéesscicesneescnesess 54,219 81 
Fe eee ene ee 800,000 00 
Other bonds and stocks..............+++. 2,327,903 42 
ee Beame Tl, G TOORMIIIOR. «oc ccccccuiecy 117,000 00 
Cash and due from other banks.......... 12,202,920 41 
Se - wena Eee A eee ere eA ee $39,200,728 20 
LIABILITIES. 
a eg er eres ee $2,000,000 00 
ES OS SR eee eee Foe 1,000,000 00 
ee errr 745,085 68 
National bank notes outstanding......... 800,000 00 
ee Rr ore ee 34,655,642 52 
OD . ca tinea eeenieGadesewsewodeee $39,200,728 20 
OFFICERS: 
Se 2... Sa <sccen sasceeveseecnacth President 
WATMAMiee, BR. TO cicccccsscsvewcscctes Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 


Franklin MacVeagh, 
William J. Chalmers, 
Robert T. Lincoln, 
E. H. Gary, 


Paul Morton, 

Darius Miller, 

Charles F. Spalding, 

Joseph T. Talbert, 
James H. Eckels. 

This bank restricts its operations to commercial bank- 


ing and invites the accounts of banks, corporations, firms, 
and individuals. 
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International Bank 


60 Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ id edn eet sed a Wosveze 78 
Stocks and bonds...........se00- Je eccccecs 231,985 41 
Due from banks and trust companies....... 2,336 33 
Cash and due from reserve agents......... 258,747 08 
SE MD occccs cccccscencctcesserscecs 8,974 39 
MD cticantiaedcdudardammeannceseears $1,307,115 99 
LIABILITIES. 
SD ptcccttcmerdecnennon hnndoud-cniteams $500,000 00 
Surplus and profits 103,215 44 
PEED cnceercevercdiceecncsceseevescesss 703,900 55 
BOE ccccccceversecicesssessucéoerens $1,307,115 99 





OFFICERS 


THOS. H. HUBBARD, President. 

J. S. FEARON, Vice-President. 

JOHN HUBBARD, Vice-President. 

JAMES H. ROGERS, Cashier. 

CHAS. S. LIPPINCOTT, Asst. Cashier. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Hubbard, H. S. Manning, 
Fearon, | Chas. R. Henderson, 


John Hubbard, John J. McCook. 
Erskine. Hewitt. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK ' 


INCORPORATED 1853 
182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch—Bowery and Grand St., New York City 








CAPITAL $750,000.00 

SURPLUS . . - s $1,000,000 00 
OFFICERS. 

JONES ES wie atc eccenemeeevseuaenenenne President 

NELSO scnsnesesckbou First Vice-President 


CHARLES DAY 

GEORGE I ih ta a hil hdc niaacesiaciaa Cashier 

BB MOTRABMOOR......cccccccccs Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 

ee Ch. Mc sce cenandavan ie’ Vice-President 


CHARLES K. BEEKMAN..Philbin, Beekman & Menken 
Attorneys 

SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Com- 

mittee, International Mercantile Marine Steamship Co. 

EUGENE BRITTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 


Brooklyn; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, 
New York. 
PS 4s 0 9D b> rrr Capitalist 
EE. ODER cc ccccecncesecececens Capitalist 
po Bo ol lo. ae Capitalist 
ERSKINE HEWITT ..Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 
i, i i cccctdn chad enennnekeewane President 
hk ra Merchant, 79 Wall Street 
RICHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National 
Bank, New York.—Attorney at Law. 
CHAS 1 Ra Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, 
of M. & Sons, New Orleans, La. 
witttaM MECARROLID President The American 
ALEXANDER McDONALD...............+- Capitalist 
Rh = Importer of Diamonds 
ANDREW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Co., 


Boston and New York. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins, Co. 











ORGANIZED 1830 


Mechanics and Traders’ Bank 


565-567 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


CITY AND STATE DEPOSITORY 





Corner Prince Street 





MADISON AVENUE BRANCH 
AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Madison Ave. and 59th St., NEW YORK 
LOUIS H. HOLLOWAY, Vice-Pres. and Manager 


TIMES SQUARE BRANCH 
Broadway, Cor. 46th St., NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. PURDY, Manager 





OFFICERS 
LEO SCHLESINGER . ° President 


Vice- President 


ISAAC STIEBEL 

ORLANDO F. THOMAS Vice-President 
A. M. DEDERER . Cashier 
E. R. PECK ° “Assistant Cashier 


Capital, $700,000 Surplus, $381,338 
Deposits Nov. 15th, $7,183,500 


DIRECTORS 


G. HARVEY, eg + H. GOODMAN, 
fsanc STIEBEL, MAX DANZIGER, 
LEO SCHLESINGER, EUGENE Spie-AmD, 
EDWARD R. THOMAS, MYER FOSTE 
ao EMSHEIMER, ORLANDO F. TSHOMAS, 
HOLLOWAY, ABIJAH M. DEDERER, 
CHAS. STRAUSS, Counsel. 














Hamilton Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
215 WEST <on ee 


FRANK W. KINSM 'N, P. ° PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK B. SCHENC Vick PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK D. VICE-PRESIDENT 
JESSE C. JUY. e e 9 CASHIER 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BRANCH 
1707 Amsterdam Avenue 
Charles Buckbee - - oe o ™ ‘i 


SEVENTH AVENUE BRANCH 
135th Street and Seventh Avenue 
Ferd. N. Bunger - - - - - Assistant Manager 


TREMONT BRANCH 
765 Tremont Avenue 
W.R. Montgomery -_ - — - * 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


— 


THE NASSAU BANK 


Corner Nassau and Beekman Streets 
NEW YORK 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE PLACE TO KEEP SECURITIES 
VAULTS 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $5 TO $250 PER ANNUM 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Manager 


Manager 








Open from 9 A.M, to 4.30 P.M. 
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MECHANICS BANK 


Montague and Court Sts., BROOKLYN 


CAPITAL .%s 3s. ss « = 91,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. . 861,418 
DEPOSITS... .°* + ° « 12,203,499 
TOTAL RESOURCES. .. . 14,072,256 


GEORGE W. CHAUNCEY, President. 


, “ . Vice-Presidents. 
CHARLES G. BALMANNO, 
CHARLES E. WHEELER, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel Sloan, ames jou 
William Baylis, Litchfield, 
Daniel D. Whitney, George W. Chauncey, 
James Raymond, Horace C. Du Val, 


F. A. Selle, Timothy S. Williams, 
Daniel Chauncey, Charles E. Wheeler, 
David H. Valentine, Daniel W. McWilliams, 


Joseph E. Owens. 


CENTRAL BRANCH: 
Fourth and Atlantic Avenues, ‘ 
Condit Varick, Cashier. 
SCHERMERHORN BRANCH: 
335-355 Schermerhorn Street, 
Arthur P. Smith, Cashier. 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 
Ninth Street and ‘Fifth Avenue, ? 
Isaac Simonson, Cashier. 
TWENTY-SIXTH WARD BRANCH: 
Atlantic and Georgia Avenues, , 
James K. Alexander, Cashier. 


Corporation and Individual Accounts Invited. 
Special Inducements Offered. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE WALLABOUT BANK. 
at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905: 
RESOUR: 


CES. 
Loans and discounts, less due — Strecten. $697,159.39 
Liability of Directors as makers. . 44,100.00 
OvevGNRlD ccccceccccccconcoesaces 207.70 
Due from approved reserve — 178,775.52 









Bonds coccoccovecccsescvosecesces ne 206,820.00 
Specie .ccccdocccccecccce 61,646.61 
U. S. legal- ‘tender notes 
Chee GHD cccsecccesessenecessénetostecs 40,000.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s 
WBUCRAEEED cccccncccsotvestiesé $39,824.68 
Other items carried as cash..... 8, a 
os 48,193 .23 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz. 
Furniture and fixtures........sssceseceeeee 16,186.85 
Dated ccccssicccedocesembadersshbet vecséees $1,293,099 .30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............+.. $100,000.00 
Surplus fund ....cccccccccccccvcccccccccccce 50,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
CABOS POI oc ccccccccccccceececcsecccescces 53,027.79 
Bue Gaps. :<0060ccc0csnncesss6s.60a00sees 1,090,071 .51 
a OO OT ee $1,293,099 .30 


State of New York, County of Kings, ss.: 

CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President, and JOHN T. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cashier, of the *Wallabout Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 416 and 418 Myrtle Avenue, in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking laws 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and» not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 

3anks designating the 9th day of November, 1905, as the 
day on which such report — be ate 

CHARLES M. nog Tesatunt. 


SOuN _ 3 WILLIAMS. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
{7th day of November, 1905, a me. 
[Seal.] AC 0. HOR 
wetany Public, Kings _—— 





THE STATE BANK 


376-378 Grand Street 
NEW YORK 


Sound, Conservative; Accommodating. 
Capital, Surplus & Earned Profits, $1,100,000 


Deposits, $13,000,000. 
O. L. RICHARD, President. 
ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-President. 
A. I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 


INVITES ACCOUNTS. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


Organized 18869 
485 and 487 Eighth Avenue 





CAPITAL ° e ° - $200,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT ° ° ° - 749,000 
CHRISTIAN F. TREN Cinewemaet ooeunee President 

pity @ Hes stss rea Vice-President 
eR he =a Second Vice-President 
yi BBR ss Oe Third Vice-President 
WALTER WESTERVELT .....ccccocccccccscecs Cashier 





PRE ee 1 Wee dc-ccpcccevece Assistant Cashier 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. INSPECTION INVITED. 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF 

THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905. 








Liability of Directors as makers............. 38,000.00 
OpewErATtD oc ccccccccccccescceccebeocccccsece 1,080.94 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, 

oC ee er ee ey et 1,602,909 .62 
Banking house and lot........... oes vnéaeees 900,000 .00 
BOGEN GRE DORE. occ ccccccccvcesovccccvcsces 1,737,743 .49 
DEED scncdnatmackeowendescosgcaseeneseataaes , 246,869.19 

. S. legal-tender notes and notes of Na- 

thomal DRMME. 6c cccccccccccccescouccccvccce 1,505,344.00 


Cash items, viz.: 
‘Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges........... $18,978, 254.90 
Other items carried as cash.. 184,611.27 
————— 19, 162, 866.17 


$48, 259,401.78 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in in cash..............+- $1,500,000 .00 
FOR EE Sa 3,750,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
ee fh FRCS rere aa ee 105,264.71 
i | hadaviecote science sadbbon 80,722,919 .81 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
MED: $esueSeseeee bevevceeescbessusnsoese 9,178,273 .78 
De SE BOG s oo 6.040040 0000200seceenstnce 2,985,774 .02 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends...............- $470.00 
Reserved for taxeS...........+++ 16,699.46 
—_—- 17,169.46 
Be 259,401.78 


State of New York, cong of New York, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, ona “WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier ut he Bank of America, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the lecation required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the ninth day of pt eames 1905, as the day 
on which such report shall be m 

WILLIAM a “PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

15th day of November, —_ before me. 
HAS. D. CHICHESTER 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, 
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J. R. VAN Bag in Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 


re L. JAMES, 
C, REID, Warehouse Supt. 


W. ROSSITER. V Vice-Pres. 


Lincoln Safe Deposit Uo. 


32 to 42 East 42d Street 
AND 
45 to 55 East 4Iist Street 


SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
FOR SECURITIES 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS 
Silver Plate Stored under guarantee 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 
Furniture 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Carpets, 
Clothing, Etc. 


TRUSTEES 


THOMAS L. JAMES 
MATTHEW C. D. BORDEN 
F. W. VANDERBILT 
E. V. W. ROSSITER 
J. D. LAYNG 
JAMES STILLMAN 
PERCIVAL KUHNE 
E. E. OLCOTT 
W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. 
F. EGERTON WEBB 





THE SECURITY BANK 
OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
CAPITAL PAID IN - - $1,000,000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
NOVEMBER 9x, 1905 


RESOURCES. 
Loamg amd discounts... .ccscccccvcccccics $9,620,994 96 
PRR re ee 12,152 23 
S. and other bonds, stocks and securities 147:972 39 
a rer ee 46,390 11 
Cash on hand, and due from banks...... 35733»502 07 
$13,561,071 76 
LIABILITIES. 
SE i ee eee fore $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits............ 744,218 57 
BOE scp cdcstewcses ees iietscetasnenn 11,816,853 19 
$13,561,071 76 
OFFICERS 
2. Ce. cca vanbocces Cask oonss President 
geeky ae f iebetnameewedese Vice-Presidents 
ie, SE id na nn. o:6:0ae-5nd kde Serenata Cashier 
FRED DAWrHER hb nareametiwe aaa Asst. Cashiers 
DIRECTORS: 
F. G. Winston, S. T. McKnight, H. M. TF angggale 
T. H. Shevlin, % % real. oe f, 
H. C. Akeley, . S. Nott, E. 1 ) wl 
George F. Piper, x: K. Hull, R. Bennett, 
L. F. Day, O. Winston, C. F. Deaver, 
Geo: —_ C. Christian, | S.. Harrison, E. F. Mearkle, 
F. A. Chamberlain, J. S. Pomeroy. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


Statement at Close of Business, zoth November, 1905 


(CONDENSED) 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Specie, bullion and legal tenders........ $8,269,116 64 EY NS (8c i Acinmatacman dere a Meus $10,000,000 00 
Bank balances and notes and checks of 1 REESE AES SE ce eer men a oe 4,500,000 00 
EE, Sei cacnn es ad pauba neal 3,526,072 93 I GD “sic ccccicddsanseevanas 58,871 76 
Government, municipal, railway and other —_—_—_— 
BO SE SE ods ccencscdcucecces 5,711,102 77 $14,558,871 76 
Deposit with Government for security of ee aceatiels sinnekedd eee maeenee $74,373,490 96 
DD cc dechebvoeket eieeegaensewe 400,000 00 en Oe Sao d.cns ccccsscneeeence 8,738,670 68 
Due by agencies in other countries...... 3,527,902 16 Se Wi I Rin aw ace cesaceeeeeew as 128,832 92 
ey ere 11,252,325 87. Due to agencies in other countries....... 225,477 32 
—————__ Dividends unpaid ..............00eeeeee 350,253 98 
$32,686,520 37 
rr i Ce sic nenaeedoaienee 64,303,041 40 
Overdue debts (provided for)........... 101,327 86 
Mortgages and real estate............... 122,402 07 
i Ce cc cemegdbanesaebeobases 1,000,000 00 
DCG dsiccsstvecseevarwesunsidas 162,305 92 


$98,375,597 62 


$98,375,597 62 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 
This bank, having 126 branches in Canada, distributed throughout the Dominion, 


is enabled to offer unsurpassed facilities for making collections in any part of Canada, 
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The Bank of Commerce National Association 
CLEVELAND, 0., November 9th, 1905. 






RESOURCES. 
jouns GB GRaPGMEER, 2 oc cvccccccceccccccecces $10,022,548 .89 
OverdraltB® cocccsesdersosecsss 6,699 02 
U. 8. bonds i other bonds. 2,160,532 33 
Due from U. es 45,500 
Duc from siase banks.. eteose 2,233,672.41 
Cash ccccccccccccccccceccscccessecsseseerese _1,827, 772. 96 
$15,796,725. 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital GRRE: oc06scccncchaunss oevarenseuaene $2,000,000 00 
Sur} lus CO iiracntenkecenes006eeeosceveseons 1,000,000 .00 
: ndividedl MEEMiceN secccaedessrerrecepsncstes 451,549.16 


— ROUTE  ccccccccscesieces 
De POSITS aecceeeceereseeseseseesese 
l ~ ‘States bond account _ 300,000 . 01 
OFFICERS. $15,796,725 .61 
GEORGE A. GARRETSON, President. 
SAMUEL MATHER, Vice-President. 
JEPTHA H. WADE, 2d Vice-President. 
GEORGE S. RUSSELL, Cashier. 
WILLIAM C. CAINE, Asst. Cashier. 








Union Exchange. Bank 


Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, New_York 


Capital, $750,000 Surplus, $619,549 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY 8S. HERRMAN, President 


HERBERT H. VREELAND, 


" : 
Davip WILE, Vice-Presidents 


DAVID NEV1U8, Cashier GEORGE B. CONNLEY, Ass’t Cashier 





Chartered 1819. 


The Bank for Savings 


in the CITY OF NEW YORK, No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 


ROUND .cctéossetussusns gabe iaendddboaaael $85,002,690 . 67 
Surplus at Market Value..........cesccssece 6,465,747 .27 


OFFICERS. 


WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, First Vice-President. 
CHARLES S. BROWN, Second Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. HOE, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOHN E. PARSONS, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
WILLIAM A. HOE, 
WILLIAM L. ANDREWS, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, 
HENRY W. DE FOREST, 
W. IRVING CLARK, 
WILLIAM J. RIKER, 
CHARLES S. BROWN, 


WILLIAM W. APPLETON, 


GEORGE 8S. BOWDOIN, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
THOMAS DIMOND, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 
ROBERT BACON. 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, 
WALTER TRIMBLE, 
HENRY R. HOYT, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHARLES H. TWEED. 
OTTO M. EIDLITZ, 


WILLIAM SLOANE. 


JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 
RICHARD L. PURDY, Accountant. 
G. FREDERICK STEIL, Assistant Accountant. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
56-58 Bowery, S. W. cor. Canal St. 


Amount due Depositors........+-.-eeeeeeeees $14,607,423 .32 

ae, TET ee ee eee PEL Le 1,811,918 .08 

Total AgsetS.....cccoccscccce a a OE e $16,419,341 .40 
TRUSTEES. 


HENRY HASLER, President. 

‘BARAK G. COLES, Vice-President. 

JOHN L. DUDLEY, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. STEINWAY, SnTeUs W. WATSON, 
DOUGLAS Ft JOHN C. JUHRING, 
THOMAS wooD CHS 


CHARLES *GULDEN, DAVID 4 TOWNSEND, 
ae ata LS pea ati WURSTER, 


JOHN STE ANIEL T 
ROBERT P. LETHBRIDGE, CHARLES r SMITH, 
SIGOURNEY W. FAY, JOHN A. 


EALL, 
JAMES ROWLAND, a 1. CLARK, 


HENRY SAYLER, Secreta 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant “Secretary. 


Empire City Savings Bank 


231 WEST 125th STREET 


OFFICERS. 
aed ~*~ a oRoWwN, President. 
G 
BRADLEY L. EATON | Vice- Presidents. 
ARTHUR T. TIMPSON, Secretary. 
ARTHUR S. VAN WINKLE, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES W. DAYTON, Counsel. 
TRUSTEES. 
ISAAC A. HOPPER, BEN’] G 
CHARLES W. DAYTON, 
GEORGE W. THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM MOORES, 
GEORGE B. BROWN, . H. HAMILTON, 
BRADLEY L. EATON, W. T. KOCH, 
JOHN H. LOOS, JABEZ C. WATSON, 
FRED'K W. DRESSEL. 


Deposits from $1.00 to $3,000.00 received. 


The Franklin Savings Bani 


656 and 658 8th Ave., cor. 42d St., New York. 


Amount due 43,457 Depositors............ +++ -$16,760,000.00 
BATHING .cccccoscccsescscsscesees Bscceceecsve 900,000.00 








OFFICERS. 

ARCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
JOHN D. ROBINSON, ist Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. TY: a Vice-President. 

J. EDGAR L RAFT, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. OOONELIN: Secretary. 
WALTER F. DEXTER, "Asst. Secretary. 
WILSON M. POWELL, Counsel. 


TRUSTEES, 
WELCOME G. HITCHCOCK, WM. G. CONKLIN, 


JOHN D. ROBINSON, WILSON M. 
. H. VAN KLEECK, j 


STUART DUNC 


A G. CA 
J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT, WINFIELD 8. GILMORE. 


Harlem Savings Bank 
2279 and 2281 THIRD AVE. 
Organized 1863. 





Dae Daposlters. ..cscvccccvcsceccccvecses $14,702,156 48 
See cc ccvccccccccccssocsetecnceseeses 945,132 94 
OFFICERS: 

THOMAS CRAWFORD .........--e00. «++++-President 
Vice-Presidents 
WILLIAM B. REED. ILLIAM E. TROTTER. 
ro CU UR eer Secretary 
FRED’K M. GALLAGHER............ Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
WILLIAM E. TROTTER, CHARLES P EIRCE, 
GRANVILLE DAILEY, FRANK E 


ISRAEL ES, [A MES R. WISE 
AUGUSTUS GAREISS, *: NNIS 
RICHAR BBE ; PURDY, 
WILLIAM B. REED, HENRY 


JOHN J. BELL, JOHN F. RS TEEVES. 
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The Irvi n g incorporates 1851 
Savings Institution 


115 Chambers Street, New York 


$24,451,214.22 
1,033,695.16 


Deposits - - - 
Surplus - - - 


OFFICERS 
WM. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
JOHN K. LASHER, Vice-President. 
HENRY KROGER, Second Vice-President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 
GEO. B. DUNNING, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


Wm. H. B. Totten. Henry Kréger. 
Martin Gerdes. Samuel Crooks. 
—_ K. Lasher. Let O. Williams. 
ames E. Carpenter. —_™ M. Stanton. 


Charles H. Fancher. Demorest. 
John W. Nix. io St Killough. 
George A. Ellis. arren C. Crane. 
G. Byron Latimer. D. Beckermann. 


John H. Dye. 
Charles D. “Secshea. 


Samuel S. Conover. 


Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., except 
Saturdays and usual Holidays. 


Saturdays from 10 A. M. to 12 M. 


UNON DIME SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave, 
New York City. 


Assets, - $27,805,537.91 
Surplus, - -  1,313,300.11 


OFFICERS. 


CARERS B. SPRAGUE. 0c cccccccvccccccses President 
ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, FRED’K H. ECKER, 
Vice-Presidents 





i 2. Sn. ¢ occesbenéeeneseeamene Treasurer 
WM. H. LOCKE and hae eaewe kee Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM G. ROSS...... $000eksenseneoeeent Secretary 
eG BOVEE, , RS ...-Attorney and Counsel 
TRUSTEES. 

SILAS B. DUTCHER, WM. McMASTER MILLS. 
WM. H. LOC CLERMONT H. WILCOX, 
CHARLES E SPRAGUE, ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, 
CHARLES G. DOBB FRED’K H. ECKER 

MES S. HERRMAN, ILLIAM C. LANE, 

OHN R. HEGEMAN, R C. DeGRAW, 
sRANCIS M. LEAKE, JOHN F. THOMSON 
DAVID B. SICKEL EDGAR A. TREDWELL, 
NICHOLAS BREWER, WILLIAM R. INNIS, 
WM. G. ROSS. GEORGE HADDEN, 





Emigrant 


Industrial Savings Bank 
51 Chambers Street, New York. 


The Board of Trustees has declared a semi-annual dividend 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all deposits 
entitled thereto payable on and after January 15, 1906. 


DEPUSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JAN- 
UARY 10, 1906, WILL DRAW INTEREST 
FROM JANUAKLY 1, 1906. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 

















INCORPORATED 13869 
THE 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS 
BANE 


Corner of 23d St. and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 
DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS OVER 87,000,000 


WILLIAM J. ROOME - - - = President 
JAMES C. GULICK - ~ First Vice-President 
JAMES H. BRESLIN, - Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES. 


JAMES C. GULICK, ROBERT C, BROWN, 


S H. BRESLIN, HENRY DAZIAN, 
OHN C. GULICK, OHN BURKE 
ILLIAM H. BARRON, ILLIAM J. ROOME 


R. J. HORNER, HENRY D. BREWSTER, 
HOWARD C. BROKAW, ae J. 
WM. CRAWFORD, HOMAS ve THAMILTON. 


JOHN CO. GRISWOLD - . - Secretary 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 Third Avenue, New York City. 
DERE cir citetnerscdddotabebeeecethanernel $11,211,433 .29 
BUCPEES . cccccccccccccocscvcssoncsoeccessooves 644,413.65 





JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
AUGUSTUS 8S. HUTCHINS, First Vice-President. 
WILLIAM SHERER, Second Vice-President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
epee 2 BR, HUTCHINS, pie oe La K. SLOAN, 


BERT D. ANDREWS, 
JONATHAN CURREY, AUGUSTUS H. SANDS, 
WALDO HUTCHINS, EDWARD H. SWAN, Jr 
JAMES TURNER, CHAS. P. tty 


GROVE P. MITCHELL, RE 
WILLIS 8S. PAINE, Aprry CLINTON FALLS, 
JOHN S. SPENCER 
THE DIME SAVINGS BANK 
OF BROOKLYN, 
brane Court and Remsen Streets. 
Due Depositor ° - $31,501,014.53 
Surplus at Market "Value, - «+ 2,433,663.92 
Statement, July 1, 1905. 





Bemis aBG MertGaGe. c cccccccccccccccccccccs $14,910,497 .00 
BemGs of Blates BE PRCecccccccccccccccccecce 1,500,000 .00 
Oe GE GEO GS BiB csicccscccesscccecseses 5,959, 407 .50 
Bonds of counties and towns at par.......... 2,414,000 .00 
Bends.of Fareeads at POF.ccccccccccccececece 5,014, 756.25 
RN CEE os ic ontaséssencansccsenaweces ° 250, 00 


Other real estate....... 
Trust company deposits. . 
Cash on hand and in bank e 
Ge UD 606660ncscconsaenseddheecicécecone 


OFFICERS. 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS, President. 
GEORGE W. CHAUNCEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN TRUSLOW, Vice-President. 
RUSSELL S. WALKER, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK oni A RnOR, Secretary. 


USTEES, 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS, on tae THAYER, 





eee ee eeeeeees 


JOHN Fi 4G T. E. LITCHFIELD, 
aw LEECH, Wat. L. MOFFAT, 
GEO. - CHAUNCEY, oe 8S. WALKER, 
DAVID w. LEWIS, enna E COX, Jr. 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, ARLES E. TEALE, 
RICHARD W. BAINBRIDGE, GHORGE T. MOON 

HORACE C. DU VAL, Cc. M. 
iL yh NISSEN, 


FR 
WILLIAM McCARROLL, FREDERICK B. FISKE. 
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INCORPORATED 1827. 





REPORT OF THE 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


Cor. Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Due Depositors - - - $42,022,853.00 


Surplua- - - - = = 3,879.297.25 





OFFICERS. 


BRYAN H. SMITH, President. 
EDWARD D. WHITE, Vice-President. 
CROWELL HADDEN, Vice-President. 
FELIX E. FLANDREAU, Cashier. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller. 
TRUSTEES. 
sonetien Bulkley, 
rank L. Babbott, 
Francis L. Eames, 
Edward Merritt, 
Henry F. Noyes, 
A. Augustus Healy, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, George A. Stanton, 
David G. Legget, Sanford H. Steele, 
Willis L. Ogden, Daniel J. Creem, 
John F. Halsted, George H. Prentiss, 
William V. R. Smith, Clinton R. — 
Hiram V. V. Braman, Alexander . White, Jr. 
B. Herbert Smith. 


AND 


JATEIY 


No. 2. 


Bryan H. Smith, 
Edward D. White, 
Crowell Hadden, 
Richard L. Edwards, 
Edw. H. Litchfield, 
Frank Lyman, 









Your money might just as well be earning 5 per 
cent. as 3 or 4. 

This Company has been in business 11 years— 
lt is strong, conservative, aggressive—It is not 
only paying 5 per cent. interest to its depositors, 
but is making money itself—growing bigger and 
stronger, every day. 

You can open an account for any amount from 
$5 up. 

Your money draws interest from the day you 
deposit it until you withdraw it — You can 
withdraw at any time without notice. 


The booklet will tell you 
all about it—write to-day. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





Manufacturers 
Commercial 
Company 


FRANK E. ANDERSON, . . President 


GENERAL OFFICES 
299 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Collateral Trust Certificates 


—AND— 


Collateral Trust Bonds 





DIRECTORS 


FRANK E. ANDERSON, President. 

ELBRIDGE L. ADAMS, Lawyer, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. K. ANDERSON, Vice-President of Home Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

R. ROSS APPLETON, President of Fourteenth Street 
Bank, New York. 

D. NEWTON BARNEY, Director of N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R., Hartford, Conn. 

GEORGE P. BERGEN, Director of Bank of Long Is- 
land, Capitalist, New York. 

JAMES N. BROWN, of James N. Brown & Co., Bankers, 
New York. 

JAMES C. COLGATE, Director of Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, Capitalist, New York. 

SIR MARTEN CONWAY, President of the Newfound- 
land Syndicate, London, England. 

H. L. CRANDELL, Vice-President Bank of Long Island, 
New York. 

HERBERT N. FELL, Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 

GEORGE G. FOSTER, of Foster-Armstrong Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

G. E. HUGGINS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT J. HOGUET, President of Metropolitan Safe 
Deposit Company, New York. 

CHARLES B. JAQUA, Treasurer. 

ARTHUR LORD, Lawyer, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE D. MUMFORD, Lawyer, Vice-President and 
General Counsel. 

V. EVERIT MACY, Director of Mechanics National 
Bank, Capitalist, New York. 

M. R. O’LOUGHLIN, The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

H. J. PATTON, Bank Director, Curwensville, Pa. 

J. C. POWERS, J. C. & W. E. Powers, New York. 

S. R. SMITH, President of Bank of Long Island, New 
York. 

HENRY B. WILSON, Emerson McMillin & Co., Bankers, 
New York. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6 000,000 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar 
and Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 

Deposits Received Subject to Check, or on Certificate. Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. Foreign Exchange. 





OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President. . 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. 


Counsel, PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


DIRECTORS 
Jomun Jacos Astor, — B. Duxg, qonaret LarocguE, WIinTHROP RUTHERFURD, 
CuHartes H. ALLEN, ENRY M. FLAGLER, . O. M : Tuomas F. Ryan, 
GeorcE F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton acos H. Scutrr, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. JaArvIE, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, OHN SLOANE, 

Paut D. Cravata, Wa ter S. JonNnsToN, W. G. OaAKMAN, ALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
FreDerRIc CROMWELL, A. D. Jurtitarp, SAMUEL Rea, Harry Payne WHITNEY. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, AMES N. JarvIE, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, G. G. Haven, acos H. Scuirr 
Cuartes H. ALLEN, Paut D. CravatH, ARRY Payne WHITNEY. 














Washington Trust Compan RHODE ISLAND 
Pea nr. ra 2» Mitk St., dl ’ Hospital Trust Company 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $250,000 Providence, R. I. 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business “ ~~ 
Interest allowed on deposits subject to check Capital and Surplus over $2,650,000 
Authorized to act as Executor, Guardian, Admin- , a iceninteriinemeaad : 
istrator and Trustee. Transacts a Conservative 
OFFICERS : Banking and Trust Business 


EDWARD F. BISCO, President. 





EDGAR VAN ETTEN, GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Ng ee 
Vice-President. Vice-President. | INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
J. ADAMS BROWN, BENJ. DOBSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Assistant Treasurer. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





INCORPORATED 1853 


United States Crust Company of New York 


45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL . ° ‘ ° F . ‘ . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ‘ ‘ - $12,400,000.00 
LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second — 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


~ 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
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The Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust Company 


Chartered 1822 
Nos. 36, 38, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK © 
Capital - ~,  -  $1,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits, - - 7,000,000.00 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other 
Fiduciary capacities. : 

Acts as Trustee under pogene made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Reg- 
istrar of St and Bonds. . 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or sub- 
ject to check and allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. 

Acts as agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 

EDWIN _S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secy. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Asst. Secy. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Asst. Secy. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


E. R. Holden, 
William Rowland, 
Edward R. Bacon, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Edwin S. Marston, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 


Samuel Sloan, 

William Waldorf Astor, 
D. O. Mills, 

Robert F. Ballantine, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
George F. Baker, 


A. G. Agnew. S. Be mer, 
Charles A. Peabody, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Hugh D. Acuhincloss, ohn L. Riker, 


enry Hentz, 
H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A. Valentine. 


James Stillman 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 
D. H. rom Jr., 
Robert C. Boyd, 


New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, 


No. 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


Capital . ‘i a ‘ . - $1.000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 4,842,594.96 
Assets . ‘ - e ‘ - 42,554,468.61 


GRANTS ANNUITIES 
ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS 





TRUSTEES. 
Charles G. Thompson, — Jacob Astor, 
Henry Paris oseph H. Choate, 


Samuel Thorne, 
John L. Cadwalader, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Henry Lewis Morris, 
George G. De Witt, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
j ohn McL. Nash, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, hilip Schuyler, 

H. Van_ Rensselaer Kennedy, John Claflin 

Henry I. Barbey, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn. 


h 
Frederic W. Stevens, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
Edmund L. Baylies, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
Henry C. Hulbert, 
Henge A. C, Taylor, 


ee DE .. ..wiesesenieeniel President 
WALT TIM ccvcccccccescses First Vice- President 
HENRY PARISH a8 ‘eRe HRT, Second Vice-President 
GEORGE M. CORNING........cccccceeceees Secretary 
ZEGER W. , § eager Assistant Secretary 
IRVING L. ROE........... axeees Assistant ‘ 








Union Trust 


Company 
Of New York, 80 Broadway 


GAPITAL. . ~~ + <« «+o « » @0,000,008 
SURPLUS .. « « 2 « « +. @£026,008 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD KING. ..... President 
CORNELIUS D. WOOD. . Vice-President 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY . . Vice-President 
JOHN V. B. THAYER Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


EDWARD R. MERRITT Ass’t S 
HENRY M. POPHAM t ss't Secretaries 


CARRO :L C. RAWLINGS .. . Trust Officer 


TRUSTEES 
E. B. WHSSLEY, AUGUSTUS W. K 
C. D. WOOD, N. PARKER 
wR SHORTRIDGE, 


R. T. WILSON, A TLAND, 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JAMES HENRY SMITH, 

CHARLES H. LELAND, CHARLES H. TWEED, 

H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, JAMES SPEYSR, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, ROBERT W. GOE 

JAS. T. WOODWARD, WILLIAM WOODWARD, 

AMASA J. PARKER, ALEX. SMITH COCHRAN. 
J. V. B. THAYER. . 


“@ rrust co “& 


66 BROADWAY 
5th AVE. & 34th STREET 
100 WEST 125th STREET 
THIRD AVE. & 148th ST 





Letters of Credit Issued. Foreign Drafts and 
Travelers’ Checks Sold. Money Cabled or Tele- 
graphed to all parts of the world. 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, President. 
FREDERICK L. ELDRIDGE, 1st Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-Pres. 
JULIAN M. GERARD, 3d Vice-Pres. 

B. L. ALLEN, 4th Vice-Pres. 

FRED’K GORE KING, Secretary & Treas. 
J. McLEAN WALTON, Asst. Secretary. 
HARRIS A. DUNN, Asst. Treasurer. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT: 


WILLIAM B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 
H. M. DE LANOIE, Asst. Trust Officer. 
HARLEM BRANCH: BRONX BRANCH: 
W. F. LEWIS, Mgr. JOHN BAMBEY, Mgr. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at All Offices 






































BRANCH: 
36 WaLL STREET, NEw YorK 
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Che Crust Company of America 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






BRANCH: 
95 GresHam Sr. Lonpon, E. C. 


Capital and Surplus, $11,800,000 





ILLIAM H. LEUPP, 








$68,708,095 17 














ALSSET L. BANISTER, 


OAKLEIGH THORNE, Pres!IDENT 


OHN_D. CRIMMINS, Honorary Vice- President. 
First Vice-President. 


Assistant Secretary. 
ARLETON BUNCE, ‘Assistant Secretary. 


HEMAN DOWD, Second. Vice-President. W W. LEE, Assistant Secretary. 
H. B. FONDA, Treasurer. W. J. ECK, Assistant Secretary. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. JOHN G. BOSTON, Solicitor. 
FRANK L. HILTON, Assistant Secretary. FRANK W. BLACK, Auditor. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles T. Barney. W. H. Leu George R. Sheldon. 
ames Campbell. Emerson MeMillin. Iienry F. Shoemaker. 
V. H. Chesebrough. C. W. Morse. Samuel Spencer. 
John D. Crimmins. Hosmer B. Parsons. Oakleigh Thorne. 
James M. Donald. Marsden J. Perry. Robert B. Van Cortlandt. 
Ashbel P. Fitch. arene H. Platt. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
H. B. Hollins. =. C. Potter. ag Van Norden. 
James S. Kuhn. Toba J. Riker. A. idener. 
Frank R. Lawrence. B F. Yoakum. 
Statement, Close of Business, Woy. 9, 1905 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


Os ed ea ochre are eee wed $9,894,448 42 Ee NE EE Pe $2,000,000 00 
Starks Oe Se ere ee 14,824,559 19 Surplus and Undivided Profits........ 9,814,486 99 
one ae weignk a ape hawk ene 1,050,000 00 SE SE o1.63% ieeentadew anes 46,076 59 
Bonds and Mortgages.............+. 1,833,683 03 ES 9 on 5 ta cra ean ie tener baie gaara 590,687 54 
DD “dis sub paeaeeewkekeudaecek pens 40,766,985 70 PL --o.sneeGerab odbneatdedcckeuer iat 56,256,844 05 
EE cide dubcadeeabdinasdaoneedas 338,418 83 


$68,708,095 





Tile Guarantee «Trust Co. 


146 BROADWAY, MANHATTAN 
175 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN 


MANUFACTURERS’ BRANCH, 198 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 


$10,000, 


Capital and Surplus . 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate 


Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage 
Furnishes Mortgages to Investors 


Receives Deposits, Subject to Check, 


Allowing Interest 


Does a General Trust Company Business 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, President. 
FRANK BAILEY, Vice-President. 
EDWARD 0. STANLEY, 2d Vice-President. 
CLINTON D. BURDICK, 3d Vice-President. 
J. WRAY CLEVELAND, Secretary. 
ARTHUR TERRY, Treasurer. 

FRANK L. SNIFFEN, Manager Manufacturers’ Bra 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
In Charge of Banking Interests. 
ALEXANDER E. 
EDWARD T. BEDFORD, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
WM. 


ORR, Chairman. 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
NICHOLS, JAMES SPEYER, 
EDWARD O. STANLEY. 


H. 


JAMES H. OLIPHANT, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 





000 


neh. 








CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, : 


Guaranty 


Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING 


$2,000.000 
5.500,000 


Interest paid on Check Accounts and 


on Certificates of Deposit. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN W. CASTLES, President. 
OSCAR L. GUBELMAN, Vice-President. 


MAX MAY, Manager Foreign Department. 
Bm © HEBBARD, ecretary. 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer 

F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


Issues Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


and‘Foreign Drafts. 
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BANKERS TRUST 


OMPANY 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, 
Pres. Bank of the Manhattan Co., N. Y. 
UEL G. BAYNE, 


. Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 

Vice-Pres. Fourth National Bank, N. Y. 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 

President. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, 

Vice-Pres. First National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES H. ECKELS, 

Pres. Commercial National Bank, 
WALTER E. FREW, 

Vice-Pres. Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 

President Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 

2nd Vice-President. 
GATES W. McGARRAH, 

President Str National Bank, N. 
EDGAR L. MARST 

Blair & Co., ee onl a, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator and Guardian; 


Chicago. 


Y. 





ALLOWS INTEREST 


| 2 ORE O17 AYA a — | 
J.F. THOMPSON, V. P. 


D.E.POMEROY, Treas. 
H.W.DONOVAN.ASSt.7Y. 


7 WALL STREET, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $328,718 
DIRECTORS. 


Assignee and Receiver; 
Agent, and as Trustee for individuals and corporations. 


NEW YORK. 
SURPLUS, $500,000 


or, W. PERKINS, 
Morgan & Coe Bankers, N. 
WILLt [AM POR 
Pres. Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
DANIEL G. REID, 
Vice-Pres. Liberty National Bank, N. Y. 
FRANCIS H. SKELD 
President First Nerionel Bank, Pittsburgh. 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, 
Pres. First SMPSON, Bank, Kansas City. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Vice-President. 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-Pres. National Park Bank, N. Y. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
WINSOR, 


ROBERT 

Kidder, Toaboty & Go, gp waenem, Boston. 
SAMUEL WOOLVERT 

Pres. Maliathe National Bank, wm. as 
EDWARD F. Cc. Y¥ G, 


Uv 
Pres. First National Bank, Jersey City. 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal 





UPON DEPOSITS. 


SE, President. 
T.W. LAMONT, 2°%°V.R 
B. STRONG Jr, Secy. 
F.N.B.CLOSE,AssSlU.Tr.Oftr 








Manhattan Trust Co. 


Wall Street, Corner of Nassau 
NEW YORK 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$3,666,000 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. 
OHN KEAN, : ‘ 
AMOS TUCK FRENCH, { Vice-Presidents. 
W. NORTH DUANE, 3d Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
CHARLES H. SMITH, Secretary. 
E. A. SKINNER, Asst. Secretary. 


G. G. THOMSON, Asst. Treas. . 
The Manhattan Trust Company receives deposits 
bearing interest and subject to check, PAYABLE 


THROUGH THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


DIRECTORS. 
Francis R. Appleton, James J. Hill, 
Robert Bacon, John Kean, 


George F. Baker, 
August Belmont, 
H. W. Cannon, 
R. J. Cross, 
Rudulph Ellis, 
Amos T. French, 


Clarence H. Mackay, 

Oliver H. Payne, 

E. D. Randolph, 

Grant B. Schley, 

James O. Sheldon, 

John I. Waterbury, 
R. T. Wilson. 








AMERICAN 
Bank Note Company 


78 to 8& TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1795 
THEO. H. FREELAND, President 
EpMuND C. CONVERSE, 
Chairman of the Board 


WARREN L. GREEN, 
Vice-President 


JARED K. MYERS, 
2d Vice-President 


JoHN E. CURRIER, 
Sec'y and Treas. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Bank Notes, Share Certificates, Bonds for Gov- 
ernments and Corporations, Drafts, Checks, 
Bills of Exchange, Stamps, etc. 
WITH SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS TO PREVENT COUNTERFEITING 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING 


RAILWAY TICKETS of IMPROVED STYLES 
RUS 


PHINEAS C. LoUNSRURY, WARREN L. EN, 

THEO. N. FREELA a Wit) NELSON CROMWELL, 
DMUND CONVERSE, 

JOSEP ° FRANCIS 8. fe 
LITTLE, 

NaINE, 


CHARLES A 
FRANCIS L POTTS. 





a 
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Chartered 1866. 
177-179 MONTAGUE STREET 


BROOKLYN TRUST CO. cccciin serie rit wn 


Summary of Statement November 9, 1905 
TO THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 








RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES. ‘ 
1,000,000 U. S. 2% Registered Bonds.... $1,030,000. 0 Capital Stock... .ccccoccccccccccsccccseccs 1,000,000 .00 
ty 000 City of Be okin Bonds.........- 636,690 .00 | yarn agg POOR ccccccccccccccccceseses Rt 
f N York Corporate BPOMNED co cccccccccccccccccccccccesceoes J * 6 
oe oe ae ee eseune sora 300,. 00.00 | Cesta GROSS .cccccccesccosevccestooes 83,470.15 
Real Estate .......ccsccccccccccccccvecs ,019 .62 Interest Payable .....ccccccccccccccccces 833.90) 
Railroad and Other Securities............. 6,183,873 .63 | Dividends Unpaid ........eseeceecseccccee 40.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage...........++ 436,750.00 
Bille Purchased ......cccccccccccccccccce 960,385 .76 
OverGralts ..cccccccccccccccccccccceccese 144.32 
Interest Accrued.......-eeeseeseeeeeeceee 196,010.29 
Time Loans on Collaterals................ 4,213,450 .00 
Demand Loans on Collaterals. $5,211,611.00 
Cash in Vault....cccccccccce 323,921 .52 
Cash in Banks...........00. 1,246,800 .44 
————-_ 6, 782, 332 . 96 
DE, gcccandeussddacuerninekwonkeeen $20,895,056 .58 WORE. ncccccscnccscccnensssadeneducesaaa $20,895,056 .58 
TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS T. BARR, WILLIAM A. JAMISON eae! J. Fe a * ll 
SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK FRANK LYMAN, CHARES M. PR 
WILLIAM H. MA 


GEORGE W. CHAUNCEY, 
WILLIAM N. DYKMAN, 
WILLIAM HESTER, 
FRANCIS L. HINE 
ALEXANDER M. WHITE, Jr. 


GEORGE G. REYNOLDS, 
CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, 


WILLIS L. OGDEN J. H. WALBRIDGE 
JOSEPH E. OWENS, 


ALEXANDER M. WHITE, 
C. D. WOOD. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Chairman. 


THOMAS T. BARR, 

FRANK LYMAN, 

CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, 
THEODORE F. MILLER, President, 
SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK, Vere 


SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK 
THEODORE F. MILLER 
ALEXANDER M. WHIT 

FREDERICK ©. COLTON, Vice-President. 

STANLEY W. HUSTED, Secretary. 


NK J. W. DILLER, Assistant Secretary. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE, BEDFORD BRANCH. 


EUGENE F. BARNES 
JOHN McNAMEE, 


°C. 0. BRINCKERHOFF, Manager. 


WILLIAM McCARROLL, 
JOHN C. RICHARD. 





COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
or New JERSEY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $3,200,000.00 


Safe Deposit Vaults and Storage Vaults located 
at the terminus of all Pennsylvania R. R. Ferries 
from New York and Brooklyn. These are the 
nearest vaults to New York that are operated 
under the law of another State. 

Safe Deposit Boxes may be held jointly in the 
name of husband and wife and at the death of 
e'ther the survivor has access to the box. 

Check accounts may also be opened jointly and 
either or the survivor may withdraw the funds. 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN W. HARDENBERGH, President. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, Vice-President, 
ROBERT 8. ROSS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. FIELD, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JAY 8. PERKINS, Assistant Treasurer. 

J. RICHARD TENNANT, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
James A, MacDonald, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert H. McCurdy, 
Allan L. McDermott, 
James G. Morgan, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Robert 8S. Ross, 
Edwin A. Stevens, 
Eben B. Thomas, 
Myles Tierney, 
James Timpson, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
William B. Jenkins, dohn J. Voorhees, 
Clarence H. Kelsey, George W. Young. 
Augustus Zabriskie. 


Walter E. Ammon, 
©. Ledyard Blair, 
Frederick G. Bourne, 
William Brinkerhoff, 
John D. Carscallen, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
C. ©. Cuyler, 

Jacob J. Detwiller, 
Charles D. Dickey, 
Oscar L. Gubelman, 
John W. Hardenbergh, 
George G. Haven, 
James N. Jarvie, 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


CAPITAL ......... .- $500,000.00 
SURPLUS .... . + + «+ $1,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - + + + « $496,402.00 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, PresipeNT 
Vice-Presidents : 
WILLIAM HARKNESS D. W. McWILLIAMS 
HERMON MORRIS, Secretary 
THOMAS BLAKE, Assistant Secretary 
GEO. V. BROWER, Counsel 


THE NASSAU TRUST COMPANY, 


Broadway and Bedford Ave., 
356-358 Fulton Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, OVER - - - $1,000,000.00 


Interest paid on daily balances. Special rates on time 
deposits. 

Accounts of inlividuals, business firms, corporations, 
estates, etc., invited. 

Travelers’ letters of credit and bankers’ money orders 





issued. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 
ANDREW T. SULLIVAN.......... ccccccccee Fresiaent 
WRASAIE BOER cccsccoecesersccossh - 
OHN TRUSLOW ................. ice-Presidents 
ARRY F. BURNS te CO it 5 ea . «Secretary 
FRANCIS WEEKES ........ 


. —_ Assistant Secretaries 


E 
CHESTER WOODWORTH oe 














VENUS 
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The Peoples Trust Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, 172 Montague Street 
BEDFORD BRANCH, Bedford Ave. and Halsey Street 
Capital and Surplus, $2,700,000 


Transacts a general banking business. 


Receives deposits of money subject to check at sight, or 
for fixed periods, and allows interest thereon. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, and Accepts 
and Executes any Trust with Regard to the Manage- 
ment and Disposition of Real or iA Property. 


Offers Its Services in the Preparation of Wills or 
Trust Agreements and Accepts the Custody Thereof. 


FURNISHES LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


OFFICERS. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, President. 

J. G. DETTMER, Vice-President. 
HORACE J. MORSE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. BOODY, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK, Assist. Secretary. 
HENRY M. HEATH, Assist. Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. FISCHER, Assist. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


iSIDORE M. BON JAMES JOURDAN, 

OODY, ADRIAN T. KIERNAN, 

\MORY S. CARHART, W. EUGENE KIMBALL, 
JAMES McMAHON, 

WM. C. COURTNEY, HORACE J. MORSE, 

|. G. DETTMER, HERBERT L. PRATT, 

CHARLES M. ENGLIS, CLARENCE W. REAMANS, 

HOWARD M. SMITH, 
CASIMIR TAG, 

EDWARD JOHNSON GEORGE P. TANGEMAN, 

SOLOMON W. JOHNSON, WM. H. ZIEGLER. 


Hamilton Trust Co. 


No. 191 MONTAGUE STREET, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK CITY 


Capital, - - - = = $600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,125,394.29 


OFFICERS. 


GELAS BB. DET < oie cade acoeregedines President 
WILLTAM TRI oie 0c chcnoctssctsedee Vice-President 
W.. C. TEU RE Bron cecesccnces Second Vice-President 
GEORGE HADDEN..Third Vice-President and Secretary 
ROBT. BS. Gees ogo vcscsccses. Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


William Berri, 
Lucius H. Biglow, 
Ezra D. Bushnell, 
David F. Butcher, 
Eversley Childs, 
Charles Cooper, 
Silas B. Dutcher, 
John Ditmas, Jr., 
Fred’k H. Ecker, 
W. E. Edmister, 
George Hadden, 
John R. Hegeman, 


Hy. E. Hutchinson, 
W. C. Humstone, 
dehn C. McGuire, 
Eug. F. O’Connor, 
John N. Partridge, 
Thos. E. Pearsall, 
Fred. H. Pouch, 
F. Sullivan Smith, 
Millard F. Smith, 
Wm. V. R. Smith, 
T. L. Woodruff, 
Henry N. Whitney. 





City Trust Co. 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,434,000 
Deposits, = - = = 11,638,000 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking 





Business 
OFFICERS 
PHILIP STOCKTON, . . President 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 2d. Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE S. MUMFORD, Secretary 
GEORGE W. GRANT, - - - .~ Treasurer 
PERCY D. HOUGHTON, . Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, MAXWELL NORMAN, 

, ; ROBERT T. PAINE, 2d. 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
T. JEFF COOLIDGE, Jr. WILLIAM A. RUSSELL, 
HOWARD STOCKTON, 
. PHILIP STOCKTON, 
WILLIAM F. DRAPER, CHARL a A. STONE, 
FREDERICK P. FISH, QUINCY A. SHAW, B 
ROBERT F. HERRICK, NATHANIEL THAY 
FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON, SEWARD WE 
GEORGE E. KEITH, SIDNEY Ww. WINSLOW. 

ARTHUR LYMAN, 


- INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 





American Loan 


AND 


Trust Company 
53 State ais — Mass. 














$1, 000,000 
_$t 750,000 


Capital 4 tas tae Paice 
Surplus and Earnings “ae 





OFFICERS: 
. W. JORDAN, President. Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS: 
N. W. Jordan 
David P. Kimball 
John Lawrence 


C. F. Adams, 24 
F. Lothrop Ames 
Hobart Ames 


Edwin F. Atkins 8. E. Peabody 
Charles S. Bird Francis Peabody,Jr. 
George W. Brown Albert A. Pope 
Samuel Carr N. W. Bice 


Gordon Dexter 
Eugene N. Foss 
Elmer P. Howe 


Royal Robbins 
P. L. Saltonstall 
Charles W. Whittier 


Transacts a General Banking and 
Trust Company Business 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENT. 


% 


COUPON CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSIT Issued by 


Pittsburg 
Trust Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Secured by 
Capital, pxcrits 2nd $6 000,000.00 
Deposits, - - - 10,000,000.00 
4% 


Interest from date of issue.— Coupons 
collected through any bank.— Abso- 
lutely private when payable to 
‘*bearer.”"— Collateral for Loans.— 
Cashed on 60 days’ notice. — AFTER 
DEATH of non-resident owner, the 
funds may be obtained without local 
administration. ‘e ‘e ‘e “e “ “ 


Write for Specimen Certificate 

























The Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 


(ORGANIZED 1857) 


CAPITAL .. . . .- $3,000,000 
SURPLUS .... -« 3,375,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Marshall Field, yan H. McCormick, 
Albert Keep Lambert Tree, 
Erskine _ Phelps, Moses J. Wentworth, 
Enos M. Barton, Thies J. ” Lefens, 
ference A. Burley, E. H. Gar 
. Hulbert, Chauncey Keep, 
Orson Smith, 


OFFICERS: 


5 NELSON 
w & PETERSON, Asst. Cashier, Star a 
Exchange Dept. 


ERO ©. LOR: ccc Secretary Trust Den‘. 
JOHN E. BLUNT, Jr...... Manager Bond Dept. 






GENERAL BANKING 


Accounts of Banks, Merchants, Corporations and 
Individuals solicited on favorable terms. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT authorized by law to 
accept Trusts and receive deposits of Trust Funds. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Con- 
servator, Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks. 
antes Managed. Incomes Collected and Remit- 
te 




































CONDENSED OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


Of the Financial Condition of 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


St. Louis, under call of Secretary of State, at close of 
business, November gth, 1905 


RESOURCES 
EO PETE TTR eT PET Te $12,109,673 6 
i (UE, cccccnedacharnaddee nee 7,968,11 
I ed i aie de a ced eie ee waw aman 385,414 59 
Dt iittcccenseb pibewehiwdntaeane 2,638 68 
i CO SUES woeastctccscces nese 72,000 00 
ET ey I 5 ooo wha eh asa atinnaieane 5,101,651 09 
Se MEE cencoeseenecbconsesied 6,927 39 
$25,646,423 76 
LIABILITIES 
Re ee ene ne eC eran eRe $3,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits............ 5,547:473 96 
ECO OP COT Cree 16,997,224 72 
Reserve for interest on savings accounts. 50,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance of liabilities as 
surety on outstanding bonds............ 46,544 07 
ee Ge CE <eccueesevaveneusewes 5,181 o1 
$25,646,423 76 
DIRECTORS 
John I. Beggs S. E. Hoffman 
Wilbur F. Boyle Chas. H. Huttig 
James E. Brock Breckinridge Jones 
Murray Carleton Wm. F. Nolker 
Charles Clark Saunders Norvell 
Horatio N. Davis Robt. J. O’ + me M.D. 
John D. Davis Wm. D. Orthwein 
Harrison I. Drummond H. Clay Pierce 
Auguste B. Ewing os. Ramsey, Jr. 
David R. Francis H. Stockton 
August Gehner Juliys S. Walsh 
Geo. H. Goddard olla Wells 
























THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital paid up, . - . . $500,000 
a ca 6 gf 500,000 














DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, ORATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE 
ALLOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 





DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM BEST FRED. C. McNALLY 
MAURICE ROSENFELD JOHN M. SMYTH 
F. M. BLOUNT J. R. WALSH 
L. A. WALTON 
OFFICERS 


J. Re WALSH, President 

L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
C. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
J. F. NEIL, Ass’t Sec. 



















———_—— SS rere, A mnt 
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Lawyers Mortgage 
Company 








Guarantee’ Mortgages on 
New York and Brooklyn 
Real Estate, netting 4% 
and 4% at all times for 
Absolute security 
obtained and all care 


sale. 


avoided by investors. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,000,000 





186 Montague Street, BROOKLYN 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 


The Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 
‘«‘Temple Bar,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$2,600,000 














OFFICERS. 
EDWARD MERRITT ......ccecceesceccscees President 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER.......... First Vice-President 
DAVID G.. LRG ecccscccncsces Second Vice-President 
FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE. ....cccoccccccce Secretary 
WILLARD P. SCHENCK......... ..Assistant Secretary 


Accounts are invited. 
Interests Paid on Daily Balances. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


After 30 Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 30 years. 


Our splendid system has developed out of this vast experience. 
Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas will net you 
six per cent. and there is no better security onearth. Responsible 
agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


What Is DausS’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 

best and simplest device for making 100 

copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 

plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade dis- 

count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE 053 ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John Street - - - New York City 













Lae 
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The Lawyers’ Title 
Mnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


37 Liberty St., Manhattan 38 Court St., Brooklyn 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN, 
8rd_ Vice-President, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. a ngtents 
Treasurer, Assistant 
WM. P. DIXON. SaMOnE GREEN 
DIRECTORS 
EDWIN W. oT) _—e JAMES H. HYDE 
JAMES STILLMA GEORGE H. SQUIRE 
DAVID B. OGDEN WILLIAM 7. | 
JOHN T. LOCK THOMAS D. JORD 


AN 
HERBERT B. TURNER 
WILLIAM P. DIXON 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 
J. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN JOHN WEBBER 
J. HARSEN RHOADES HENRY E. HOWLAND 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS CHARLES F. MILLER 
JAMES M. VARNUM LOUIS V. BRIGHT 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


JOHN M. BOWER RS 
FREDERIO DE A — 
FRANKLIN B 

JOHN ARBUCKLS 





Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 
L. A. WALTON, President 
F. W. LITTLE, Vice-President 
C. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
: C. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


A. G. Becker, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Littye, Vice-President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 
Peoria. 

G. A. RytHer, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 

J. R. Watsu, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 

L. A. Watton, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Co., 

Chicago. ..* 
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Girard Trust 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARTERED 1836 





$2.500,000 
7,500,000 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 





. B. MORRIS, President. 

W. N. ELY, First Vice-President. 

A. A. JACKSON, Second Vice-President. 

a4 Vice-President and Treasurer. 
E, Secretary. 

GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor.. 


J, EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & C0. 


REAL ESTATE 








AGENTS 
BROKERS 
APPRAISERS 





19 West 42nd Street 





Aorian H, Muiuer & Son 


Auctioneers 


55 William St., Cor. of Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Stocks and Bonds at Auction 


The undersigned hold regular 
Auction Sales of all Classes of Stocks 
and Bonds every Wednesday. 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, 
Investors and Dealers in Securities 
Generally Receives Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 


REAL ESTATE AT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALE 


Prompt Returns on all Business 
Entrusted to us. 








Agents Auctioneers 


GEO. R. READ 
—=——=2 C0O.—— 


REAL 
ESTATE 


Head Office: 


60 LIBERTY ST., 
Near Broadway 


Branch: 
1 MADISON AVE., 
23d Street 


Brokers Appraisers 














HORACE S. ELY 
@ CO. 








REAL 
ESTATE 








21 Liberty Street 
27 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 
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iNOTHER COPPER DIVIDEND PAYER 


The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY has 
just issued a circular to its stockholders announc- 
ing the payment of its first dividend in January 
= also stating its intentions as to the payment 

f future dividends. Any one interested in the 
5 subject can obtain a copy of the circular upon 
application to the undersigned. 

The Directors of the Company are very care- 
ful and conservative men, and they resisted all 
pressure brought upon them to begin the distribu- 
tion of the Company’s earnings in dividends until 
they had an absolute assurance of their ability to 
continue such payments and to steadily increase 
the dividends. 

They now have this assurance in the opening 
up and marking out of the rich and extensive ore 
bodies in their mines. 

The Company has at this date more than 200,- 
ooo tons of the ore actually surrounded and 
imarked out. This ore carries from four to six- 
teen per cent. copper and has enough gold and 
silver values to pay the entire cost of production, 
leaving the copper as a by-product costing noth- 
ing. A very considerable quantity of ore carries, 
in addition to the copper, gold and silver values, 
above $100 a ton—more than ten times the cost 
of mining and reduction. 

The amount of ore actually in sight is being 
increased by every day’s development work and 
is only a small percentage of what may be fairly 
——— to be shown when the work gets farther 
along. 

The 200,000 tons is all within three hundred 
feet of the surface and on only a small area of 
the Company’s very extensive properties. There 
is every reason to expect the amount to be multi- 
plied many hundreds of times as the development 
progresses in depth and extent. 

It is certainly a very great property in good 
hands. 

To furnish funds for building a railroad to the 
mines and a power plant at the mines and for 
other improvements which will greatly increase 
the earnings the capital of the Company has re- 
cently been increased from 225,000 to 300,000 
shares, and the new stock is now offered for sub- 
scription at par, $10 a share. 

Make checks payable to the SAN LUIS MIN- 
ING COMPANY and forward to 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 


27 William Street, New York, 


34 YEAR 





OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @@ JONES 
cue Beye = Bldg., Beg. Home Established 1871 


PATENTS “SEES 








No Attorney’s fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 
WRITE FOR INVENTOR'S GUIDE. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washingten, D. C 





1875 1905 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 








INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1, 1905, $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, oe 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts cine eatin the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


Ihe Life Association of America 


Is the Only American Company 
which Provides by CHARTER for 
a Definite Percentage of Profits 
to Policy and Stock Holder. 


To maintain the largest measure of mutuality the in- 
coming policyholder is given the privilege of becoming a 
stockholder. This privi ege is one and may be ex- 
ercised after three years’ membe — 

The charter of the ae _ es at Fig of the 
profits shall belong stockholders and to policy- 
holders. 

Send for circulars giving full particulars, rates, &c. Give 


— HENRY P. TOWNSLEY, President. 
100 Broadway, New York. 


One share of the original stock of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, ons 
$91, is now valued at over $12,000 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 











A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; /emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 
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55th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


(MUTUAL) 


OF MONTPELIER, 


a. e T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 
B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
HARRY M. CUTLER, Treasurer. A. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 


VERMONT 


JAMES B. ESTEE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE B&. MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


JANUARY I, 1905 





CASH INCOME, 
on eee, 183.14 
1,383,088 .38 
"414,742.02 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Taxes, 
ments 
Income Saved 


Commissions and all other Disburse- 





Bonds and Stocks 

Mortgages, First Liens 

Policy ans and Premium Notes 
Real Estate Book Value 


Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Due from Agents 


$31,398,453 .67 


Insurance Reserves 

Annuity Reserves 

Extra Reserves 

Trust Fund Reserves 

Death Claims under adjustment 
Liabilities 





THE YEAR 1904 SHOWS 


Increase in Insurance 
Increase in Assets 
Increase in Income 





J. F. MAKLEY, General Manager, 
York City. 

F. C. MOREY, Manager, 11 State Street, Troy, N. Y. 

. H. RUPP, Cashier, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


149 Broadway, 


M. ; he MULLENNEAUX, Manager, 82 State Street, Albany, 


J. V. ALEXANDER, General Agent, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Rochester, a a 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
; ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeerned, in accordance 
with thel Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Seoretary 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
vemwenntd Ist, 1905 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1906, ons © © 
Liabilities, - oe ee Bas 








ASSETS, . 
LIABILITIES, 22,905 
SURPLUS (Maceachusetts Standard), $2,562,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 
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New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





By direction of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, the following information is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the policy-holders and the public: 


New York, December 11, 1905. 
Gro. W. Perkins, Esg., 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
346 Broadway, City. 

Dear Sir: I herewith submit. to you, in accordance with your request, the following information as 
to the operations of the Finance Committee of the New York Life Insurance Company since you became 
its chairman five years ago. 

On December 27, 1900, the Company was possessed of bonds and stocks, the cost value of which ap- 
proximated $160,000,000. : ‘ 

During the five year period there have been offered to the Finance Com- 


mittee for purchase securities to the amount Of......--+eeessecccecsccceccecs $1,565,047,671 
Out of these offerings the Committee has selected and purchased bonds represent- 
ing over 550 specific transactions, amounting tO........eeeeccecccccceccsees 284,505,584 
Of this latter amount the Company still owns and holds....... phuney et secuwaas 190,869,477 
Flee TOROIRGR,. 06 oa « 5.0:6.00.0066b0nserwerGecnse $06bes60eesenseecntntoeteasouns $93,636,107 
representing over 600 specific transactions has been sold during the five years 
SO Clty BIOER Ob onc 2 6:0:0:000506008 000s 6utdgn ets bss bensbe vhntedecngeass $1,135,225 


During the same period the Company has received, from participations in bond 

syndicates to which it has been a subscriber for the purpose of obtaining bonds at 

the original issue price, from joint accounts and from other sources, a total cash 

POON GE. ccccccceccevcesesecccegcessucsepeces ee cecccccccccesececcccsccccecs $1,812,102 
During the same period the Finance Committee has sold bonds out of the 

above referred to $160,000,000 of bonds and stocks which it held five years ago, 

realizing from such sales a cash profit Of.......+eseseeeses Coccccccccccceccoce $1,670,674 
During the same period, this Board having determined to invest the policy- 

holders’ money in bonds only, the Finance Committee sold the Company’s bank 


stocks, trust company stocks and railway shares at a profit Of .....seceeeeess $4,700,000 
Making the total cash vie from the four Sources......sssssseeseeeseeess $9,318,001 
During the same period losses have been sustained on five transactions involv- 


ing securities in the possession of the Company five years ago, and on five trans- 
actions involving securities purchased during the past five years, representing an 
aggregate loss Of .....ccccccccccccccccccecccccecccscsccsceceee ee cccccccsecce $702,679 


Making a net cash profit realized for the policy-holders during the past five years 
TC 000000 cncccccccesscegcecetoneeeteceneeneesceresosccesoceoeoeseeesess $8,615,322 


4% %- 
The present market value over cost value of the above referred to $190,- 
869,477 of bonds purchased during the last five years and now held in the Com- 
pany’s assets is ........- Feet eee reece se ser ee reseseessenesseesesessessssseees $1,404,674 
In this $190,869,477 item is included the Company’s participation of $3,200,000 
in the International Navigation Bond Syndicate at a valuation of 80, al- 
though the securities therein have now an aggregate market value of over go. 


Misiden: & tetel, eres te Ge SOUS GE 65660 siinecccsesescccssicsesdetneeetes $10,019,996 


The Company is now possessed of approximately $312,000,000 of bonds, 
which have an average of fifty years to run, at an average rate of interest of 
41% per cent., and which are worth on the market upwards of $10,000,000 more 
than was paid for them. 


Yours respectfully, F. H. SHIPMAN, Asst. Treasurer. 
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New Gnsland Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1904. 


Ledger Assets, January 1, 1904 $33,547,479 43 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums $5,339,227 
. 1,631,708 
Profit and Loss 
Present value of 
Claims under Policies 
which became payable in 
Instalments in 1904 


67,808 7,047,170 77 


$40,594,641 20 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


$2,063,186 
16,144 


286,870 


Death Claims 

Instalment Claims 

Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments 

Cancelled and Surrendered 
Policies 

Distribution of Surplus.... 


513,806 
579,423 


Total paid to Policy Holders $3,459,430 
Amount paid for Commis- 

sions to Agents, Salaries, 

Medical ees, Advertis- 

ing, Printing, Stationery, 

Taxes, and all expenses at 

the Home Office and at 

Agencies I , 62 4,759,644 00 


$35,834,997 20 





setae Assets, January 1, 1905 

Market Value of Securities 
over Ledger Cost 

Interest and Rents accrued 
January 1, 1905 

Net Premiums in course of 
collection 


$1,606,927 


2,489,425 53 
$38,324,422 73 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts 
standard 3% and 4 per P 
cent. 33,967,929 

Present Value of Future In- 
stalments on Matured 
Policies 

— of Distributions un- 


109,437 


263,123 
Death and Endowment Claims 
approve 
Death Losses reported await- 
ing proofs 
Premiums paid in advance.. 


59,208 


205,737 00 
32,859 89 34,638,296 48 


$3,686,126 25 








BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B, TURNER, Ass’t Sec’y 





The United States Life 
Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1850) 


Payments to Policy-holders During 1904, 
Dividends, Death Claims, Matured 
Endowments, Etc. 


$1,204,321.76 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., PRESIDENT - 


Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

Third Vice-President 

A. WHEELWRIGHT ..... bétebedbaberhennda Secretary 

se: . )) ae been eres Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN 

ARTHUR C. PERRY.....: pbictkabavecedeabee Cashier 

HOWARD A. PARDEE..... ieateneenadia Medical Director 


CHAS. E. PATTERSON...... Counsel 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM Treas. U. S. Leather Co. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


WM. H. PORTER Pres. Chemical National Bank 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Henry C. Hulbert, Capitalist, 116 Nassau St. 

James R. Plum, Treasurer U. S. Leather Company. 

Charles P. Fraleigh, Second Vice-President. 

John P. Munn, M. D., President. 

Alfred Wheelwright, Secretary. 

Francis L. Leland, Pres. N. Y. Co. National Bank. 

D. H. Houghtaling, Capitalist, 14 East Thirty-fifth St. 

Thomas Russell, Capitalist, 20 State St. 

Charles E. Patterson, Counselor, 277 Broadway. 

Clarence H. Kelsey, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company. 

(Charles W. Dayton, Counselor, 27 William St. 


Elgin R. L. Gould, Pres. Thirty-fourth St. National Bank, 
and Pres. City and Suburban Homes Co. 


7 W. Fairchild, Manufacturing Chemist, 74 Laight 
t. 


Henry Sampson, Oil Cloth, 60 Reade St. 

David Banks, Pres. East River National Bank. 

Isaac A. Hopper, Pres. Empire City Savings Bank. 
Richard E. Cochran, Third Vice-President. 

Charles A. Gardiner, Lawyer, 13 Park Row. 

Wm. R. Beal, Capitalist, 1 West 121st St. 

a H. Macdonald, Real Estate, 5 West Thirty-first 


Rouges Sowasend, Pres. Importers & Traders National 
ank. 


Wm. H. Porter, Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


am © R. Ickelheimer, of Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., 
ankers. 


Jas. Warren Lane, Pres. E. W. Bliss Co. 


Home Office: No. 277 Broadway, New York 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 


346 and 348 BROADWAY 


EDWARD W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 


CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE | 
$100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 














For Particulars write the FHQME OFFICE 
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1851 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Issues Every Desirable Form of Policy Known 
to Modern Life Insurance. 


Every contingency of life is fully covered by 
the Life, Endowment and Annuity Policy issued 
ONLY by this Company. 
policy, etc., on application to Home Office, 
or to W. C. JOHNSON, Metropolitan Man- 
ager, 149 Broadway, New York ‘e ‘ge e 


A Purely Mutual Company. 


1905 


Rates, specimen 

















Tht, COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIF 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts. 


PERCY PARKER, President. 
CHARLES V. FORNES, Vice- Pres., New York. 
JOHN D. DAVIS, Vice-Pres., St. Louis. 
GEORGE H. HOLT, Vice-Pres., Chicago. 
R. M. HOTALING, Vice-Pres., San Francisco. 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Vice- 
President and Director of Agencies. 
FRANCIS P. SEARS, Vice-Pres., and Treas. 
WILLIAM H BROWN, Secretary. 





Incorporated 1851 


The BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1904 . . $13.784,252.81 
Receipts, 1904. . " ‘ 7 i 3,110,055.63 
Insurance in force December 31, 1901, . 62,904,722.00 


JAMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
Cor. Murray Street, New York 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent 
THE 


Delaware 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


























FOUNDED 1835. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL -STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905 


38,248 Policies in fofce January 1, 2904, Amount i $100,902,399 
6,362 Policies issued since January 1, 1904, Amount i 15,458,485 
28 Policies restored during 1904, Amount i 50,135 
Increased during 1904 75,035 
Additions made during 1904 231,064 





44,638 Policies $116,717,118 


POLICIES TERMINATED 


3,541 Amount i 9,422,786 


41,097 Amount i $107,294,332 


Net assets January 1, 1904 

Premiums received since January 1, 1904 

Interest received since January 1, 1904 

Rents received since January 1, 1904.....sseececescesee bint bhvehtemidetee eas we Deh etees eee 
Profit and Loss 

Supplemental 


$26,895,655 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Claims by death, endowments, additions, surrenders and instalment payments.... $1,692,593 84 
Dividends 511,401 25 


$2,203,995 
OTHER , EXPENDITURES 


Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing 
Postage, and all other expenditures $964,178 64 





Total disbursements $3,168,173 73 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets $23,727,482 24 





ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks owned $15,435,168 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate 3,502,968 
Loans on Policies 1,853,812 
Loans on Collateral 611,445 
Loans to Corporations 180,750 
Real Estate owned 1,715,540 
Cash, in hand and on deposit in banks 427,799 


$23,727,482 


Interest and Rents accrued but not due $294,990 86 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost 904,371 00 
Uncollected premiums on policies in force $289,218 38 

Deferred premiums on policies in force 374,638 31 $663,856 69 

Deduct loading, 20 per cent........e+seeee0e covcececes 132,771 34 


$531,085 35 $1,730,447 





Total gross assets.. $25,457,929 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard $22,688,551 00 
Death claims in process of adjustment 75,128 00 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due 54,816 oo 
Special reserve for deferred dividenas 4 oo 
Dividends left to accumulate 00 
Premiums paid in advance 00 
Unpaid Bills 00 


. $23,037,768 00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks 132,216 00 


Total Liabilities... $22,905,552 00 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard $2,552,377 45 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
New York Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Genera AGENTS. 
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Accumulations 
Surgeons’ Fees 


70.000 Policies in Force. 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indeianities 
Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSCSSH SHS FCHHHHHEFHHHHHHHHHHSESESHOOE 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Germania Life Ins. Co. 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
CORNELIUS DOREMUS, President 


Total Assets, Jan. 31,1905, . .  $34,304,782.39 
Guarantee and Dividend Funds (Legal 
Standard State of New York), . 


Payments to seems since organi- 
zation, P ° ° 56,243 ,848.96 
Paid-for Insurance in force, + 104,369,435.00 
HUBERT CILLIS, Vice-President. 
MAX A. WESENDONCK, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN FUHRER, Actuary. CARL HEYE, Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THOMAS ACHELIS HEINRICH ROSE, 
HENRY ESAR, 


ALBERT F. 5 a 
CORNELIUS DOREMUS, 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
CARL GOEPEL, WILLIAM STEWARTTOD, 
CARL KLOENNE F. VON BERNUTH, 

A. PAGENSTECHER, KARL VON WESENDONK, 
ALFRED ROELKER, MAX A. WESENDONCK. 


FREDERIC S. DOREMUS 
General Manager Metropolitan Department 
20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


to whom, or to the City Department, Rooms 24-25, 
capable and trustworthy agents will do well to apply. 


4,744,737.03 


UMANN, 
JULIUS A. STURSBERG, 
CASIMIR TAG, 





Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON 


INCORPORATED 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, - - New York City 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January 
, 1, 1905 
Assets, ° ° ° 
Liabilities,  - - 
Surplus to Policyholders, - 


$2,362,422 
1,569,109 
793,313 
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NATIONAL 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Statement, January 1, 1905 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Real Estate unencumbered - 
Cash on hand and in banks - 
Cash in hands of Agents - 


Total Assets - - - 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - - - : 


Reserve for Re-insurance - - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


Special Reserve - - 
Net Surplus - - 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $2,671,227.50 





DIRECTORS 


$4,805,496.00 
630,550.00 
357,604.28 
184,605.60 
505,731.90 





$6,483,987.78 


$1,000,000.00 
3,381,665.51 
381,094.77 
50,000.00 
1,671,227.50 





$6,483,987.78 


FRANK W. CHENEY CHAS. H. BRISCOE 
JAMES NICHOLS RALPH H. ENSIGN 
JOHN R. BUCK JAS. P. TAYLOR 
HENRY C. JUDD L. A. BARBOUR 
FRANCIS T. MAXWELL FRED. S. JAMES 
BYRON A. SIMMONS JOS. L. BLANCHARD 





JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


G. H. TRYON, 2d Asst. Secretary 
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ASSETS 
Real Estate in New York City, includ- 

ing Company’s Office Building.... 
Loans on Real Estate in New York 
_ A a Oe Sa 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed, 

Preferred and other Railroad 


$261,000 
























Stocks and other Securities...... 1,903,108 
SS ere 266,247 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 

OO ERIC Toe 






$3,195,449 





John J. McCook, Esq. 


Founded A. D. 1710 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 3ist, 1904 








Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 





195th Year of Active Business Existence 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $1,918,030 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Ad- 
Ns cs anencasuand vanesesenis 192,478 


ee | 





$3,195,449 


James May Duane, Esq. 








— rne— 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fifty-second Annual Statement, January 1, 1905. 






























































ASSETS. 

Cash in banks and offices.....cccccccciecs $162,888 82 
BEES eee 672,929 76 
Bonds and mortgages 237,100 00 
Stocks and bonds ....... 1,315,045 00 
PMC, sstdscvechbenadveueetoveacn 35,250 00 
Premiums in course of collection.......... 180,384 12 
Interest due and accrued..........-eeeee% 9,476 57 
Rents accrued and other items............ 6,857 28 

$2,619,931 55 

LIABILITIES. 














DI MME. c.00 penne gabbana 


P $250,000 00 
Reserve for losses unpaid, taxes, commis- 























sions and all other liabilities............ 135,938 52 
RG-iiSUFANCE FESETVE. occ ccccccccccccecces 941,544 62 
ED ed gag hikemécc.aceentéla pa demeanor 





1,292,448 41 








$2,619,931 55 
616.90. 











BOOK VALUE OF STOCK...... 








BROOKLYN, January 13th, 1905.—Ninety-seventh 
Dividend.—The Board of Directors have this day de- 
clared a Semi-Annual Dividend of 15 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


























MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
FREDERICK H. WAY, F. H. DOUGLASS, 
Secretary. ~ General Agent. 
W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 
































Soth ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Of Hartford, Conn. 





JANUARY 1, 1905 





Cash Capital - - - = « 
Reserve for Reinsurance - - 


$ 1,000,000.00 
2,658,768.13 





All Outstanding Claims - - - 266,447.65 
NetSurplus - - - = - 1,414,921.16 
Total Assets - - = $5,340,136,94 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 


Bonds and Stocks $3,033,100.00 $3,354,266.00 


Mortgage Loans - - - = __ 1,199,600.00 
Real Estate - - - - <= = 204,000.00 
Cash on handandin Bank - ~- 305,364.78 
Cash in hands of Agents - - 276,906.16 








Total Assets - - = $5,340,136.94 





J. D. BROWNE, President 
Charles R. Burt, Sec’y. L. W. Clarke, Ass’t Sec’y, 
W. T. Howe, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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ee 
FACILE PRINCEPS SEMPER PARATUS 


THE M INSURANCE 
—_ COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 


56 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 


Cash Capital . . $3,000,000 


Has served at Portland, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and 
other large Conflagrations. Will be prepared at all 
times for further service in regular or unusual course. 








Assets January Ist, 1905 - - $19,417,329 
Liabilities (including Capital) - 12,041,008 
NET SURPLUS over all Liabilities - 7,376,321 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 
$9,574,751 





Losses Paid Since Organization, over $89,000,000 





Insurance on personal effects of Tourists and temporary 
Sojourners anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mexico 





INSURANCE AGAINST 
FIRE 
LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM OR TORNADO 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS 





Indemnity for loss of Rentai Income by fire or lightning 











The HOME has an extensive, well organized field staff of Competent 
and Experienced General, State and Special Agents resident in the various 
States of the U. S., ensuring prompt fesponse and capable attention to the 
requirements of its local agents and the insuring public, and affording 
immediate service for the adjustment and settlement of loss claims. 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. Morton, George H. Hartford, Dumont Clarke, Levi C. Weir, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Henry F. Noyes, James B. Van Woert, John H. Flagler, 
John H. Washburn, Lucien C. Warner, John Claflin, Emanuel H. A. Correa, 
Elbridge G. Snow, Cord Meyer, Samuel D. Styles. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Emanuel H. A. Correa, Vice-President. Areunah M. Burtis, Secretary. 
Frederic C. Buswell, Vice-President. William H. Cheney, Secretary. 
Clarence A. Ludlum, Ass’t Secretary. Henry J. Ferris, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 10,1905. 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE: 47 CEDAR STREET 





CHARTERED 1874. THE OLDEST NEW YORK COMPANY IN ITS LINE 


$652,231.59 
402,810.23 


Assets, - - - - 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, 


PLATE GLASS 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT POLICIES 
and HEALTH 


Of the Most Approved Forms 





EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-President S. WM. BURTON, Secretary 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary 





RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


GERMANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
1817 —_ NEW YORK 


Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices, 407 and 409 Walnut St. 








4 Annual 
Statement 


ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1905 


Cash Capital . . $1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve . . . . 2,524,219.17 
Reserve for Losses under Adjust- 

ment . - oe 
Reserve for all other Claims 
Net Surplus 


182,967.55 
6,287.51 
2,639,225.50 


. $6,352,699.73 


JANUARY 1, 1905 
ASSETS = = = = «= «= $6,550,172.39 
LIABILITIES 





Total Assets . 


Net Surplus beyond Capital Reserve and a 
Ge EN 06 Bectsnesdsecccsccaaces 1,030,198.97 
$6,550, 172,39 HUGO SCHUMANN, PRESIDENT 


OFFICERS 





ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 
THE®. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
WILLIAM MUIR. 2d Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Assist. Secretary 











Vice-PRESIDENTS : 


FR. VON BERNUTH GEO. B. EDWARDS 


SECRETARIES : 
CHAS. RUYKHAVER GUSTAV KEHR 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 90) 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL y ent - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1905 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - - $470,491.74 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 573,331.88 
Rents and Accrued Interest - - - 46,675.54 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - 421,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - 548,424.00 
Loans on Collateral Security - 16,100.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 850,270.00 
Railroad Stocks “4 “ 2,189,150.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 985,375.00 
Railroad Bonds 1“ 178,580.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds " 167,500.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,446,898.16 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL @FOGH - <« -+ «= -« $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - - - ~ - 2,630,601.04 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - “ oi ° 241,310.94 


TOTAL LIABILITIES -  . $4,871,911.98 


NET SURPLUS - - $1,574,986.18 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $3,574,986.18 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION’ - $34,404,520.58 
Conflagration Losses at Baltimore, Rochester and Toronto $512,480.00 


A. W. DAMON, President. WV. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
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Western Department, Chicago, Ilinois 


A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Assistant Manager, 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
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COST IS 


a trifle, but ®. } ARTICLE 


its use is a a y= free from all 
FINE HABIT. Animal Fats. 














